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P R E F A C E, 

BY T HE 

TRANSLATOR. 

THE cuftom which tranflators' have 
adopted, of prefixing to their la- 
' bours a profeffed.panegyrick on their Au- 
thour, and an indifcriminate commendation 
of his work, may be thought expedient, 
when the former is little known, or m ex- 
cufe is deemed neceflajy for the lattcrj 
The charafter of Mr, RoulTcau, however, 
is too well eftablifhed as a writer, to make 
thefirftconfiderationof any weight; and 
with refped to the French original, the 
fubjqft of it is of too much importance to 
require any apology for an Englifli tranfla- 
tion. 

It is perhaps in England alone that our 

Authour can hope to fee his book fairly 

fubmitted to the judgement and candour 
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[ of the Publick, The oppreflive and ty- 

: ; ' rannical fteps which have been taken in 

other countries, to prevent even the cir- 
culation of .this performance, fufEciently ' 
juftify this apprehenfion. At the fame 
time, the very mean and difingenuous 
methods that have been made ufe of to 
anticipate the publick opinion, and pre- 
judice the Englifli Reader againft this 
work, even before the importation of the 
original from abroad, deferve to be treated 
with the utmoft indignation and con- 
tempt; a contempt juftly due to the illi- 
beral and felf-intereftbd defigns of thof 
who would didlate their own reveries 
the world, and prevent mankind fr 
reading, and judging for themfelves. 
the moft important occafions of life. 
The vague and general objefti 
this work is, that it contains a var 
fantaftical notions on a trite and 
fubjeft. How far our authour's ^ 
good, or his fchemes prafticab 
lience will beft ihow, but that 
was ever treated before, can ' 
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by fuch as have never read his book. Nu- 
merous differtations have indeed appeared 
on the general head of education -, our 
Authour makes it evident, however, by 
what he himfelf hath done, that, how 
much foever may have been \^ritten on 
education, the immediate objedls of it 
were never ftudied or underftood before. 

That the Reader will be frequently 
ftruck with the novelty of the remark*?, 
and thefingularityof the obfervations, to 
be met with in this work, is, hence, very 
certain ; nor can it poflibly be other wife. 
We have fo long plodded on in the track 
of our progenitors, and implicitly adopt- 
ed the moft abfurd cuftoms, that our fur- 
^rife is very natural, at feeing habits, 
fo deeply rooted, txpofed as idle and 
ridiculous. It is equally a matter of 
courfe that a writer who attempts on 
.every occafion to diftinguifti between na- 
ture and habit, fliould frequently be for* 
ced to maintain notorious paradoxes. Thofe 
who are capablt^ or defirous, of thinking 
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for themii;lves, ho*ever, on fo intercfting 
a fiiiijcft, will enquire whence thefe 
apparent con traditions arife, and will 
foon find chem artificial, and not real : in 
the mean time, no one fhouid be either 
furprifed or offended that a man, who pro- 
fefledly difFers from the opinions of the 
generality of mankind, fliouid be fingu. 
Jar in his own. 

There are, it is true, many well-mean- 
ing people, who hold received opinions as 
too facred to.be attacked or ridiculed, 
A writer ftiould, doubtlefs, on ali occa- 
fions pay a proper deference to the nature 
of his fubjcft: but, if the matter in que- 
ftion be merely matter of opinion, it may 
be falfe, abfurd, or deftruftive. Ought 
the fubjeft, therefore, to which it belongs, 
and on which account perhaps it ftiould 
be the fooner expofed, to proteft fuch 
falfehood or deftruftive abfurdity from be- 
ing detected ? What would have been the 
conftquence, if this principle, of paying 
an implicit regard to opinion, had univer- 
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fally prevailed for a thoufand years paft ? 
Where would have been all the improve- 
ments in matters of fcience, politicks, and 
religion, that have been made fince thofc 
days of ignorance and barbarifm? Is 
the human fpecies arrived to its ut- 
mod degree of perfeftion ? Hath fociety 
reached the fummit of political happinefs ? 
Are there no^ further improvements to be 
made in the fcience of government ? No 
rank weeds to be ftill rooted up from the 
once overgrown and luxuriant foil of arti- 
ficial religion ? 

All human perfection is relative : let us 
cherifh, therefore, the principle, on which 
our paft improvements have been afie£i:ed» 
and to which even the prefent date of our 
civil and religious liberties is fo truely ow-^ 
ing. Let us encourage, let us efteem, 
every one, who, like our Authour, ven- 
tures, with a manly freedom, to contro- 
vert the general opinions and cuftoms of 
a mifguided or miftaken world. Right or 
wrong, indeed, he has not only a claim 
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to be heard, but it is the intcreft, as it 
Ihould be the pride of a free people to 
give him a candid hearing. The worft of 
flavery is the fubjeftion of the mind. The 
man who dares not think, is the mofl: abjcft 
flave in nature ; and he who dares not 
publilh his fentiments with decency and 
freedom, is the vileft flave of fociety. 

• It has been reported that this perfor- 
mance has been difcountenanced, where a 
ftatue fliould have been erefted to the ho- 
nour of its Authour, even in his native 
country, Geneva. The Proteftant Repub- 
licks owe their exiftence to a very different 
kind of policy; and it may be fafely 
affirmed that a fociety muft be in a totter-, 
ing fituation indeed, whofe pillars reft on 
fuch rotten foundations as thofe our au- 
. thou r endeavours to expofe. Be this as it 
may, it is to be hoped that England will 
be the laft country in the world, wherein 
the friends of truth and liberty will be re- 
ft rained from thus exercifing their talents for 
the fervice and improvement of mankind, 

THE 



THE 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



THE following reflexions and obfer- 
vations, thrown together with little 
order or connexion, were committed to 
paper, in complacence to a good mother, 
who is herfelf capable of reflexion. My 
firft defign was confined to a traft of a 
few pages; but my fubjeft proving feducJf 
tive, this intended traft fwelled infenfi- 
bly into a kind of large work, too large 
doubtlefs for what is contained in it, though 
too little for the matter of which it treats. 
I have hefitated long about its publication; 
and, indeed, in compofmg it, received fre- 
quent intimations, from my labour, of 
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the difference, between having written a 
few pamphlets, and being equal to the 
compofitlon of a book. After many fruit- 
lefs efforts to do better, however, I thought 
it my duty to give it the publick, as it is ; 
conceivingilof confequence to excite their 
attention to an important objeft ; concern- 
ing which, though my notions fiiould be 
wrong, yet if they fliouId happen to fug- 
gefl: right ones to others, my time will not 
be entirely thrown away. A man who, 
fi-om the obfcurity of retirement, ventures 
his writings into the world, without par- 
tizans.to defend, or puffers to applaud 
them, without even knowing what is 
thought or faid of them, need be under 
no apprchenfipns that, if he is miftaken, 
his errors will be adopted without exami- 
n:ition. 

I fliall not expatiate on the importance 
of a good education, nor take upon me 
here to prove that the ufual method is a 
bad one; a thoufand o'hcrs have done 
this before me, and I do not choofe to fill 
my book with what .^li the world knows. 
iniali 
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I fhall only obferve that, time out of 
mind, the out-cry has been general againft 
the eftablifhed praifticc, and yet nobody 
has thought proper to propofe a better. 
The literature and fcience of the prcfent 
age aie rather adapted to deftroy the old 
than build up a new. To cenfure is ma- 
gifteriaU to efFccSl improvement requires , 
we fliould afliimc a tone more humble, 
and lefs fuiced to the arrogance of philo- 
fophical dignity. Notwithftanding the 
many elaborate performances that have 
made their appearance in the world, all 
calculated, as it is pretended, to ho other 
end than publick. utility, the molt ufeful 
of all objefts, the art of forming .M ^j is 
ftill forgotten. My lubjetfb was unex- 
haufted and even new after Mr. Locke's 
Treatife was written-, and I am not a little 
apprehenfive it will be fo ftill, after mine. 
We are not fufEciently acquainted with 
a ftate of infancy : the farther we proceed 
ofi our prefent miftaken ideas, the farther 
wc wander from the point. Even the moft 
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fagacious inftrudprs apply themfelv^s' to 
thofe things which man is required to 
know, without confideriiig what it is chil- 
dren are capacited to learn. They are al- 
ways expefting the man in the child^ with- 
out refleding what he is before he can be 
a man. It is to this branch of education 
I have applied myfelf 5 fo that, fliould my 
praftical fcheme be found ufelefs and chi- 
merical, my obfervations will always turn 
to account. I may poflibly have taken a 
very bad view of what ought to be done, 
but I conceive I have taken a good one of 
the fubjqd to be wrought upon. Begin 
then, ye preceptors, by ftgdying firft your 
pupils; for moft affuredly you are at 
prefent unacquainted with them. If you 
read this book with that view, alfo, I flat- 
ter myfelf there are none of you but may 
find its perufal of ufe. 

With regard to what may be called the 
fyftematical part of this treatife, which is 
nothing more than the progreffive fyftem 
of nature, this will probably moft perplex 
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the reader; on this, therefore, I Ihall 
doubtlefs be attacked, and perhaps with 
reafon. It may be objefted to ~me, that 
my book contains rather a heap of reveries 
than a treatife. But what muft be done ? 
I do not compofe a differtation from the 
ideas of others; but write immediately 
from my own.. I do not fee things alto- 
gether in the fame manner as other peo- 
ple; and have been frequently reproached 
on this account. But does it depend on 
me to give myfelf new eyes, or to be af- 
fefted by other ideas ? No ! It is my fauk 
indeed, if I am too vain of my own man- 
ner of conception, if I believe myfelf 
ajone to be wifer than all the reft of the 
world. It is not in my power to change 
my fentiments, but to diftruft them : this 
is all I can do, and this I have done. If 
I fomecimcs aflume an affirmative tone, 
therefore, it is not with a view to impofe 
ipy notions on the reader; but only to* 
tell, him what I really think. Why fliould 
I propofe any thing to Kim in the form 

of 
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of a doubt, of which I harbour not the 
lead: doubt, myfelf ? I only fay precilely 
what pafles in my own mind. 
• In fpeaking my fcntiments with free- 
dom, I am fo far from giving them as an 
authority, that I always fubjoin my rea- 
fons 5 to the end that the reader may weigh 
them .and judge for himfelf. Though I am 
not obftinate in the defenfe of my own 
notions, however, I think myfelf not the 
lefs obliged to propofe them: as the 
maxims, concerning which I am of a very 
different opinion from other people, arc 
far from being unimportant. They are 
fuch whofe truth or falfehood it is of con- 
fequence for us to know ; and on which 
depends the happinefs or mifery of man- 
kind. 

I hear it inceffantly repeated, " propofe 
*' only what is prafticable.** But this is 
juft the fame as if people fhould bid me 
propofe what is really pradifed ; or at leaft 
they might as well bid me propofe fomc- 
thing good, not inconfiftent with the pre- 

fcnt 
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fcnt evil. Such a project:, with refpefl: to 
certain things, is much more chimerical than 
mine : for by fuch an unnatural combina- 
tion the good\ introduced is foon fpoiled^ 
and the evil is never removed. . I had ta-» 
ther follow the eftablifhed praftice entire-* 
ly, than adc^t a good one by halves:, 
there would be lefs inconfiftency and con^ 
tradition in it. It is not in the nature of 
man to tend two oppofite ways. Fathers 
and mothers think that feafible only whkh 
they are willing to do. But ought I to 
ftudy compliance with them ? 

In projefts of every kind, there are two 
things to be conffdered; firft, the merit of 
the fcheme itfelf ; and fecondly, the faci- 
lity of putting it into execution. 

With regard to the firft, it is fufficient, 
provided the fcheme , be admiffible an4 
prafticable in itfelf, that its merit confifts 
in the very luture of the thing: in the 
prefent cafe, for inftance, that the fyftem 
of cducatiob propofcd be fitting for our 
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fpecics, and well adapted to the huniaii 
heart. 

The fecond confideration depends on 
thofe relations which the fubjedt may ac- 
quire in certain circumftances : which re- 
lations are accidental to the thing itfelf, 
and of courfe capable of infinite diver- 
fity. Thus a fcheme of education may 
be pradbicable in Switzerland and not in 
France ; another may be pradicable among 
trades-people, and a third among perfons 
of diftinftion. The greater or lefs facility 
of execution depends on a . thoufand cir- 
cumftances 'j which it is impoflible to de- 
termine otherwife than by a particular ap- 
plication of the method prefcribed, to fuch 
and fuch a country or condition. Now 
thefe particular applications not being ef- 
fential to my fubjeft, none of them enter 
into my plan. I leave others- to treat thefe 
as they pleafe, each applying himfelf re- 
fpeftively to the nation or rank he may 
have in view. It is fufficient for me that, 
wherever children are born, they may be 

formed 
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formed into men, after the manner I pro- 
pofe-, and having made them fuch, they 
are formed as well as poflibly they can be, 
both for themfelves and for others. If I 
do not fulfil my engagement in this par- 
ticular, I am doubtlefs in the wrong; but 
if I do, it is wrong to expeft me to do 
more ; this being all I engage for. 
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EXPLANATION of the PLATES. 



\. A head of the Autbour, from an original 
painting, by Gardelle. 

II. Thetis dipping her fon, Achilles, in the river 
Styx, to render him invulnerable. 

IIL Chiron training up Achilles to fwift run* 
ning. 

IV. Hermes engraving the elements of fciencc 
on columns. 

V. Orpheus inftruding mankind in the worfhip 
of the Gods. 

VI. Circe refigning herfelf to Ulyffes, whom fhc 
was not able to transform into a brute. 
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ALL things are good as their Creator 
made them, but every thing degene- 
rates in the hands of man. By human 
art is our native foil compelled to nourifli 
exotick plants, and one tree to bear the fruits of 
another. Improving man makes a general con- 
fufion of elements, climates, and feafons: 
he mutilates his dogs, his horfes, and his flaves : 
he defaces, he confounds every thing, as if he 
delighted in nothing but monfters and deformity. 
He is not content with any thing in its natural 
ihite, not even mth his own fpecies. His very 
offspring miift be trained up for him, like ahorfe 
in the menage, and be taught to grow after his 
own fancy, like a tree in his garden. 

Vol. 1. B Without 
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Without this, indeed, i;i the prefent ftate o^ 
things, matters would be ftill worfe than they 
are, and mankind be civilized by halves. Should 
a man, in a ftate of fociety, be given up, from 
the cradle, to his own notions and conduft, he 
\vould certainly turn out the moft prepoflrerous 
of human beings. The influence qf prejudice^ 
authorityj neceflity, example, and of all thofe 
focial inftitutibns in which we are immerged^ 
Would ftifle in him the emotions of nature, and 
fubftitute nothing in their place-. His humanity 
would refemble a-fhrub^ growing by accident 
in the highway, which would foon be deftroyed 
by the cafual injuries it muft receive from the 
frequent paffengen 

It is to the tender and provident, mother* I 
addrefs myfelf, who Is prudent enough to leave 

the 

* The early part of education is that which concerns 
ti8 moft, and belongs inconteftibly to the province of th6 
females. If ihe authour of nature had defigncd it for tlic 
males, he would doubtlefs have furnifhed them with milk 
for the nourl/hmcnt of their children.. In every treatifc 
ton Education, therefore, it is proper more peculiarly to 
addrefs the women ; and that, not only becaufe they are 
better adapted both by nature and cuftom for this taft, 
but alfo becaufe they are more intereftedin the fucceft of 
it. Widows are left generally, in a great degree, at the 
inercy of their children, when they fenfibly feel the good 
or ill efFefts of the manner in which they educated them. 
The laws, calculated lefs for perfons than property, 
"becaufe their objefl is peace and not virtue, have not 
given TufRcient authority to mothers. Their relation, ^ 
however, is more certain than that of fathers; their du-* 
tics more painful and laborious, and their difchargc of 
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the beaten road, and feeks to preferve this rifing 
flirub from the fhocks of human prejudice. Cul- 
tivate, water the young pj ant before it die; fo 
(hall its fruit be hereafter delicious to your tafte. 
Ereft an e^rly, fence around the difpofition of 
yourchild^. others may delineate its extent, but 
it remains with you only to raifethe barrier. 

Plants are formed by culture, and men by 
education. If a man fhould come into the 
world in full growth and vigour, his bulk and 
ftrength would be ufelefs, till he Ihould have 

thofe duties more efTential to the peace and good govern* 
ment of a family t nay^ it is ufual for them alfo to have a 
ftronger attachment to their children. There, are occa« 
fions, on which, if a fon (hould want the rcfpe^^ due to 
his father, he might be, in fome meafure, exciifed ; but 
if, pn any occaiion whatever, a child Hiould prove To un* 
natural as to forfeit Kis refpefl to a mother, to her who 
bore him in her womb, who nouri(heu him with her milk, 
who, for whole years, gave up her own eafe to contribute 
to his, who had no cares but for him ; fhould not juftice 
haften to fmother the infamous wretch, as a monfter un- 
worthy to breath a moment longer? It is faid, that mo- 
thers fpoii their children. In this, without doubt, they 
are wrong ; but, perhaps, lefs wrong than you who cor- 
rupt them. A mother is defirous that her child, fhould be 
pleafed and happy; fhe defires he fhould befo at the time, 
a:u1 i'o far fhe is right : if fhe beuiifl.iken in the means of 
making him fo, fhe fliould be better informed. The am- 
bition, avarice, infolence, and miftaken foredght of fa- 
thers, their negligence and cruel infenfibility, are an. 
hundred times more deftru£live to children, than the 
blind fondnei's of mothers. It will be necefTary, how- 
ever, to explain the lenfe in which I ufe the term of mo- 
ther I which is hereafter done. 

B 2 learnt 
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learned how to exert them : they would be even 
prejudicial to him, as they would prevent others 
from thinking it needful to lend him any aflift- 
ance*j and thus, left to himfelf, he would pe- 
rifli before he had difcovered the objects of his 
wants. We lament the ftate of infancy, with- 
out reflefting that the human race muft have 
been extin(5l, had not man been firft a child. 

We are born weak, we have need of helpi 
we are born deftitute of every thing, we ftand in 
need of afliftance ; we are born ftupid, we have 
need of underftanding. All that we are not pof- 
fefled of at our birth, and which we require when 
grown up, is beftowed on us by education. 

This education we receive from nature, from 
men, or from circumftances. The conftitutional 
exertion of our ofgans and faculties is the edu- 
cation of nature : the ufes we are taught to make 
of that exertion conftitute the education given 
us by men; and in the acquifitions made by our 
own experience, on the objects that furround us, 
con fifts our education from circumftances. 

We are formed, therefore, by three kinds 6( 
mafters. The pupil, in whom the efFedls of their 
different leffons are contradictory, is badly edu- 
cated, and can never be confiftent with himfelf. 

He, 

♦ For, being in external appearance like thcmfelves, 
ignorant of fpecch, as well as deftitute of thofe ideas it 
might exprefs, he would be incapable to make them un- 
derftand the need in which he ftood of their afliftancei 
nor would any thing in his appearance fuggeft it to the j 
i"pe6lator. 
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He, in whom" they are perfeftly confonant, and 
always tend to the fame point, hath only attained 
the end of a complete education. His life and 
aftions demonftrate this, and that he alone is 
well brought up. 

Of thefe three different kinds of education, 
that of nature depends not on ourfelves; and but 
in a certain degree th.it of circumftances : the 
third, which belongs to men, is that only we 
have in our power : and even of this we are 
matters only in imagination; for wha can flatter 
himfelf he will be able entirely to govern the dif- 
Gourfe and adlions of thofe who are about a 
child ? 

» 

No fooner, then, doth education become an 
art, or profeffion, than it is almoft impoflible it 
fhould fucceed, as the concurrent circumftances 
neceflary to its fuccefs arc not to be depended on. 
All that can be done, with our utmoft follici- 
tude, is to approach as near as pollible the' end 
we aim at, attributing it to good fortune if it be 
attained. 

If itbeaflced, what is this end? it maybe an- 
fwered, that of nature, which has been already 
proved. For, fince the concurrence of three 
kinds of education is neceflary to its perfeftion, 
it is by that one, which is entirely independent 
of us, we muft regulate the two others. But 
perhaps this word, Nature, may appear vague 
and equivocal; let us, therefore, endeavour to give 
it a prccife and determinate meaning. 

B 3 Nature 
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Nature, it has been faid, is only habit. But 
to what purpofe is this faid? Are there not ha-, 
bits, which are contrafted only upon compul-, 
lion, and which can never fupprefs the tendency 
of nature? Such is, for example, the habitual 
growth of plants, reflrained from purfuing their 
vertical difecEiibn. Take off the refti'aint, and 
it is true, they prcferve the inclination they have 
been compelled to take: but, you will find, the 
life of the fap has not on that account changed 
its primitive diredtion; if the plant continues to 
vegetate, its future growth being ftill upwards. 

It is the fame with the inclinations anddifpo- 
fitions of mankind. While we remain in exaft- 
Jy the fame fituation in which ihcy were acquir- 
ed, we may retain even the moft unnatural ha- 
bits^ but as foon as circumftances change, the 
force of habit ceafes, and that of nature exerta 
itfelf. Education itfelf is certainly nothing but ^ 
habit: but arc there not perfona in whom the 
impreifions they received in education are effaced ? 
Are there not others again^ that retain them? 
Whence arifes this difference? If it be pretended 
that by nature is only meant habits conformable 
to nature, the pofition itfelf is unmeaning and 
abfurd. 

We are born capable of fenfibility, and from 
our birth are varipufly affected by the different - 
objedis that furround us. We nofooxicr acquire^ 
if 1 may fo exprefs myfelf, a confcioufnefs of 
our fenfations, than we are difpofed to avoid or ^ 
purfue the objeds producing them, in proportion W 

as 
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as they are at firft fight agreeable or difpleafing: 
We next learn to approve or diflike them, ac- 
cording to the convenient or inconvenient rela- 
tion that fubfifts between ourfelves and fuch ob- 
je<fls^ and, laftly, according to the judgement we 
form of their confiftency with thofe ideas which 
reafon gives us of happinefs or perfetSion. Thefe 
difpofitipns extend and confirm themfelves, in 
proportion as we become more fufceptible and 
enlightened; but,fubje£ltotherefl:raintofcuftomj 
they are more or lefs diver/Jfied by our opinions. 
Before they have taken this tinilure of habit, 
they are what I. call the difpofitions of our na- 
ture. 

tt is to thefe original drfpofitions, therefore, 
we fhould on every occafion recur: this might 
alfo be effe(Sed, if our three kinds of education 
were merely different: but what can be done, 
when they are direftly opf\ofite, and totally con- 
tradictory ? when, inftead of educating a man 
for himfelf, he muft be educated for others? 
Their Concurrent ' acSion is here deft royed ; re- 
duced to the dilemma of afting in oppofition to 
nature, or to the inftitutions of fociety, we muft 
choofe either to form the man or the citizen; for 
to do both at once is impoffible. 

Every particular fociety, when it is confined 
and its members well united, alienates itfelf from 
the general one of mankind. A true patriot 
is inhofpitable to foreigners : they are mere men, 
and appear to have no relation to him. This in- 
convenience is inevitable, but it is not great. 

B 4 The 
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The moft effential point is a man's being bene- 
ficent and ufeful to thofc among whom he lives, 
'The inhabitants "of Sparta, when abroad, were 
jimbitious, covetous, and unjuft; but difintereft- 
cdnefs, equity, and concord reigned within their 
walls. Be ever miftruftful of thofe cofmopolites, 
who deduce from books the far-fetched and ex- 
tcnfive obligations of univerfal benevolence, while 
theynegkcSltodifcharge their adual duties towards 
thofe who are about them. Aphilofopher of this 
fl:ampafte(Els to have a. regard for the Tartars, by 
wayof excufe for his having none for his neigh- 
bours. Natural man is every thing with him: he 
is a numerical unit, an ab folate integer, that bears 
no relation but to himfelf or his fpecies. Civi- 
lifed man is only a relative unit, the numerator 
of a fraSion, that depends on its denominator, 
and whofe value confifts in its relation to the in- 
tegral body of fociety. The beft political irifti- 
tutions are thofe, which are beft calculated to 
diveft mankind of their natural inclinations, to 
deprive them of an abfolutc, by giving them a 
relative, exiftencc, and incorporating diftirift in- 
dividuals in one common whole. A citizen of 
Rome was neither Caius nor Lucius; he was a 
Roman; nay, he even loved his country, ex- 
clufive of its relation to himfelf. Regulus pre- 
tended himfelf a Carthaginian, sis being become 
the property of his matters.* In that charafter 
he refufed to take his feat in the Roman fenate; 
till a Carthaginian commanded him. He was 
filled with indignation at the remonftrances 

made 
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made to fave his life, and returned triumphant 
to perifh in the midft of tortures. This ap- 
pears to me, indeed, to have but little relation 
to men with whom we are at prefent acquainted. 

The Lacedemonian, Pedaretcs, who, prefent- 
ing himfelf for admiflion into the council of the 
Three-hundred, was rejefted, returned home re- 
joicing that there were to be found in Sparta 
three hundred better men than himfelf. Sup- 
pofing the demonftrations of his joy fincere, as 
there is room to believe they were, this man was; 
a true citizen. 

A woman of Sparta, having five fons in' the: 
army, and being in hourly expedlation to hear 
of a battle, a meflenger at length arrived, of: 
whom (he, trembling, afked the news. '* Your 
five fons (faid he) are killed" — " Vile flavc! 
who afked you of my fons?" — ^' But we have, 
gained the vicSory," continued he. This was 
enough ; the heroick mother ran to the temple, > 
and gave thanks to the gods. This woman, was 
a. true citizen. 

Thofe who would have man, in the bofom of 
fociety, retain the primitive fentiments of nature,*, 
know not what they want. Ever contradiding.: 
himfelf, and wavering between his duty and in- 
clination, he would neither he the man nor the 
citizen; he would be good for nothing either to • 
himfelf or to others. Like men of the prclent 
times, the Englifhman, the Frenchman, the ci- 
tizen, he would be in reality nothing at all. 
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To be fomething, to be confiftent with one'» 
felf, and always the fame individual, our words . 
and aftions {hould agree ; we Ihould be always 
determined in the part we ought to take ; we 
fhould take it with an high hand, and perfevere. 
If fuch a prodigy could be found, we might 
then know whether he be a man or a citizen^ 
or how he can fo manage, as to be, at once> 
both the one and the other. 

From thefe objecSs, which are neccflarily op- 
pofed to each other, arife two contrary forms of 
inftitution ; . the one publick and general, the 
other domeftick and particular. 

In order to form an idea of publick education, 
read the Republick of Plato. It is not a fyftemof 
politicks, as is generally imagined by thofe who 
judge of books only by their titles; but the fineft 
treatife on education that ever was written. \ 

It is cuftomary, in alluding to any thing ex- 
tremely chimerical, to mention the inftitution of 
Plato. Had Lycurgus laid down his fyfterti only 
in writing, I fhould have thought it a much 
greater chimera. Plato hath only refined the 
human heart; Lycurgus divefted it of its native 
humanity. 

The publick inftitution exifts not, nor can it 
exift, any longer; for where there is no country 
there can be no citizens. Thofe two words, 
country and citizen, ought no longer to find a 
place in modern languages. I could give my 
reafons for it; which, however, I omit, as no£ 
immediately relative to my fubjeft. 

It 
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It muft be obferved, I do not efteem, as puo- 
lick inftitutions, thofe ridiculous eftabliflimcnts 
that go by the name of univerfities*. ' I regard 
'juft as little the education acquired by an inter- 
courfe with the world, becaufe that experience, 
^aimijg at two contrary ends, falls fhort of both. 
" It is only calculated to make men deceitful, ap- 
. pearing always to intereft themfelves in the good 
of others, and being never interefted in any thing 
but what relates to their own. As thefe preten- 
fions are, alfo, become general, there is no one 
deceived by them ; fo that it is 6nly fo much, 
pains thrown away. 

From thefe contradiflions arifes that which 
we conftantly experience in ourfelves. Impelled 
by nature and cullom contrary ways, and forced 
to yield in a degree to both impulfes, we take 
a route in the meaq direction of both, that leads 
us neither to the end of one or the other. Thus 
held in fufpenfe, and wavering, during the 
whole courfe of our lives, we end oar days with- 
out being able to render ourfelves confiflcnt, and' 

B 6, without 

• There are, indeed, proftflfors, both in the academy 
of Geneva and in the univeiTity of Paris, for whom I 
have the greateft love and eileem, and think them very 
capable of inftrufting youth, were they not tied down to- 
cftabliflied cuftoms. I would advife one of them to pub* 
li(h the proje£l he ha% formed of a reformation therehi.. 
Perhaps an attempt may, fome time or other, be made> 
to remove the evil, wlicn it is feen to be not without le* 
medy,. 
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without ever being good for any thing to.our- 
fclves or others. 

There remains then only a private education, 
or that of nature. But of what ufe to others, it 
may be faid, would a man be, educated only for 
himfelf? Perhaps, if the two- fold obj eft pro- 
pofed could be reduced to a fingle one, in taking 
from man his contradiftory motives of adtion, 
we fhou Id remove a great obftacle to his happi- 
nefs. To judge of this we fhould fee him quite 
formed; (hould have obferved his inclinations 
and propenfities, have traced their progrefs, and 
attended them throughout; in a word, we fhould 
be made acquainted with the natural man. I 
flatter myfelf the reader will have made fome 
advance in thefe refearches, after having perufcd 
this treatife. 

In order to form this extraordinary man, let 
us confider firft what we have to do. Much, 
doubtlefs, depends on preventing any thing from 
being done. When the wind only is againft us, 
we have nothing to do but fteer clofe, and fliape 
our courfe to windward : but in a ftrong current, 
if we would not lofe ground, we muft drop an- 
chor. Take care, young pilot, that your cable 
does not veer, and your Ihip drive, before you 
are av/are. 

According to the order of fociety, in which 
the refpeftivc places of individuals are fixed, 
every one ought to be educated for that which 
he is to fill. A man formed for one place, if 
taken out of it, would be fit for no other, and 

con- 
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confequently good for nothing. In this ftate, 
education is ufeful only as fortune feconds the 
intentions of parents ; in every other cafe it would 
be hurtful to the pupil, were it only on account 
of the prejudices it might inftill. In Egypt,' 
where the fon was obliged to follow the occu- 
pation or profeflion of his father, education had 
at leaft a determinate end ; but among us, where 
rank and profeffion are only permanent, and per- 
fons continually changing; a father would not 
know whether, in bringing up his child to his 
own profeilion, he might be doing him good or ill. 
According to the order of nature, all men 
being equal, their common vocation is the pro- 
feffion of humanity; and whoever is well edu- 
cated to difcharge the duties of a man, cannot 
be badly prepared to fill up any of thofe offices 
that have a relation to him. It matters little to 
me, whether my pupil be defigned for the army, 
the bar, or the pulpit. Nature has deftined 
us to the offices of human life, antecedent to 
the deftination of our parents concerning the 
part we are to aft in fociety. To live is the 
profeffion I would teach him. When I have 
done with him, it is true, he will be neither a 
lawyer, a foldier, nor a divine. Let him firft 
be a man ; he will on occafion as foon become 
any thing elfe that a man ought to be, as any 
other perfon whatever. Fortune may remove 
him from one rank to another, as fhe pleafes, 
he will be always found in his^ place. Occupavi 
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tejfortuna^ atque cepi: omnefque aditus tuos tnter^ 
cluft^ ut ad me afpirdre non pojfes* , 

Our chief ft udy is that of human life; the good 
and evil of which he that is beft able to fuppbrt, 
is, in my opinion, the beft educated : and hence 
it fcJlows that true education confifts lefs in pre- 
cept than aSion. We begin to inftruft ourfelves 
as we begin to live : our education commencing 
with our being, and our firft preceptor the nurfe. 
Thus the word, education ^ had amo|ig the an- 
cients, a different fignification to that which is 
now given it; being ufed to exprefs fimply nu- 
triment. Educit ohjietrix^ fays Varro, edtuat 
nutrix^ injiituit pedagoguSy docet magijier. Ac- 
cording to thisdiftinflion, education, inftitution, 
and inftruftion, are three things as different, as 
the nurfe, the preceptor, and the rfiafter. But 
thefe difiIn<9:ions not being well underftood, a 
child, in order to be well condu6led, fhould fol- 
low but one guide. 

We muft therefore generalife our views, and 
confider our pupil ^s man in the abftra<Sl; as 
expofed to all the various accidents of human 
life. If men were born in feparably attached to 
the foil of one country, if one feafon. lafted the 
whole year, if individuals were incapable of 
changing their fituation in life, the cuftoms al- 
ready eftablifhed would be in fome refpedls 
commendable; a child brought up to, and ne- 
ver removed from, one certain ftation, would 

not 
♦ Tufcul. V. 
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not be expofed to the inconvcniencies of another. 
But, confidering the inftability of human affairs, 
with that reftlcfs and buftling fpirit of the age 
which turns every thing upfide down, in every 
new generation ; can any method of education 
be more abfurdthan that of bringing up a child, 
as if he were never to fet his foot out of his 
nurfery, or was to be perpetually furrounded by 
attendants f If the helplefs creature makes but 
one flip on the ground, or defcehds one ftep of 
the ftairs, he is infallibly ruined. It is not 
enough to teach him to bear pain, he fhould be 
inured to the fenfe of it. 

In gei.?ral, little more is thought of in the 
education of a child than to preferve his being: 
this is not enough; he ought to learn how to 
preferve hin>fclf when he is grown up to man- 
hood 5 to fupport the fhocks of fortune, to bear 
riches or poverty, and to live, if occafion require, 
either amidft mountains of ice in Greenland, or 
on the burning rocks of Malta. You may take 
what precaution you will to preferve his life ; he 
muft mevitably die; and though his death may 
not be juftly charged to yOur folicitude, your 
pains will be in a great meafure thrown away. 
It is lefs needful to preferve your child from 
death than to teach him how to live. To live 
is not merely to breathe j it is to aft, to make a 
proper ufe of our organ*, our fenfes, our facul- 
ties, and of all thofe parts of the human fram^ 
which contribute to the confcioufnefs of our ex- 
iftence. The man who has lived moft, is not 

h« 
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he who hath furvived the greateft number of 
years, but he who has experienced moft of life. 
A man may be buried at an Hundred years of age 
who died in his cradle. Such a one would have 
been a gainer by dying young, at leafl: if he had 
lived, in our fenfe of the word, till the time of 
his deceafe. 

All our wifdom confifts in fervile prejudice; 
all our cuftoms are nothing but fubjedlion, con- 
finement, and reftraint. Civilifed man is born, 
lives, and dies in flavery : at his birth he is 
bound up in fwaddling clothes, and at his death 
nailed down in his coffin ; as long as he wears the 
appearance of the human form, he is. confined 
by our inffitutions. . It is faid feme midwives 
pretend, in moulding the heads of new-born in- 
fants, to give them a more proper form; and 
their pretenfions are admitted. Strange infatua- 
tion ! Our heads are very ill conftrufted by the 
authour of our being; we are therefore to have 
them new-modelled on the outfide by the mid- 
wives, and within by the philofopherS. The 
Carribbeans are a much happier people. 

" With us, an infant no fooner leaves the 
** womb of its mother, and has hardly enjoyed 
" the liberty of moving and ftretching its limbs,. 
*' than it is clapped again into confinement. It 
** is fwathed, its head fixed, its legs ftretched 
*' out at full lengthy and its arms placed ftraight 
*' down by the fide of its body. In this man- 
'^ ner it is bound tight with clothes and ban- 
*^ dages,fo that it cannot ftir a limb ; indeed, it 

« is 
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" is fortunate if the ppor thing be not fo muffled 
'' up as to be unable to breathe; or if fo much 
'' precaution be taken as to lay it on its fide, 
'' in order that the fluid excretions, voided at the 
*' mouth, may defcend of themfelves; for the 
" helplefs infant is not at liberty to turn its head 
** to facilitate their difcharge*." 

A new-born infant requires to be at liberty to 
move and flretch its limbs, to Ihake off that 
numbnefs in which, moulded together in a heap, 
they have remained folong. They are ftretch- 
ed out, it is true, but they are prevented from 
moving : even the head itfelf is rendered im- 
moveable by ftay-bands: fo that one would ima- 
gine the nurfes were afraid the poor creature 
Ihould have the appearance of being alive. 

Hence the impulfive force of thofe internal 
parts of the body difpofed to increafe, finds an 
infurmountable obftacle to tfie movements re- 
quired to accelerate their growth. The infant 
is continually making fruitlefs efTorts, which 
wafte its powers, or retard their progrefs. More 
comprefled, more confined, and lefs at eafe in 
his fwaddling clothes than in its mother's womb, 
I fee not what.it has gained by its birth. 

This ftate of inaction and conftraint, in which 
the limbs of infants are confined, cannot fail'to 
prevent the free circulation of the blood and fe- 
cretion of the humours, to hinder the child's 
growth and ftrength, and alter his natural con- 

ftitution* 

• BuFFON's Hift. Nat. t. IV. p. 190. izmo. 
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ftitution. In countries wher^ no fuch extra- 
vagant precautions are taken, the people are tall, 
robuft, and well-proportioned : whereas, on the 
contrary, thofe, where infants are thus treated, 
fwarm with hunch-backed, crooked- legged, 
lame, rickety, and deformed perfons of every 
kind. Left their bodies fliould not grow diftorted 
from their being at liberty to move freely, we 
are always in hafte to diftort them effedually by 
putting them into a prefs. We voluntarily de- 
prive them of the ufe of their limbs, for fear they 
ftould by accident hurt or maim themfelves. 

May not fuch a cruel reftraint have an eflFeft 
upon their difpofition, as well as their tempera- 
ment ? Their firft fenfations are thofe of un- 
cafinefs and pain ; they find an obftacle oppofed 
to every motion they are inclined to ; more un- 
happy than a criminal in chains, they are con- 
tinually making vain efforts, till their patience 
is exhaufted, and they vent their anxiety in 
cries. 

Do you fay the firft language of children is 
tears ? I believe it : you thwart them from their 
birth : the firft prefents you beftow on them, are 
chains \ the firft treatment they receive at your 
hands, is torture. Their voice being all that 
is left them free, is it a wonder they ihould 
make ufe of it to vent their complaints ? They 
cry becaufe you hurt them; and^ I doubt not, 
if you were bound and bolftered up in the fame 
manner, but you would cry ftill louder than 
they, 

5 ' Whence 
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Whence comes this irrational, this unnatural 
cuftom? Ever fince mothers have taken upon 
them to defpife their principal obligation, and 
give up the nurfing of their ov^n children, it 
has been neceffary to commit them to the care 
of women hired for that purpofe; who, thus be- 
come the temjiorary mothers of children in 
whofe favour nature is filent, have ftudied only 
to fave themfelves trouble. An infant, whofe 
arms and legs are at liberty, muft be continually 
watched i but when it is faft bound, it may be 
thrown into any corner, without troubling 
yourfelf about its cries. Provided there are no 
other proofs of the nurfe's negligence, if the 
child break not a leg or an arm, what fignifies 
to her whether it die, or remain a cripple the 
reft of its life ? Its limbs ate preferved at the 
expence of its whole* body, . and whatever may 
happen, the nurfe is excufed. 

Do thofe polite mothers, who, difengaged 
from the trouble of children, indulge themfelves 
in the amufements of the town, know the treat- 
ment their harmlefs infants may, at the fame 
time, receive in the country ! How often is the 
little innocent, when its nurfe is in the leaft hur- 
ry, hung upon a peg, like a bundle of clouts, 
there to remain cruci£ed, till other bufmefs be 
leifurely difpatched. Such children as have been 
found in this fituation, have been obferved to 
be alway black in the face; the ftomach^ be- 
ing violently ccnipreffed, preventing the circula- 
tion of the blood and forcing it into the head : 
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in the mean while. the poor little creatures were 
fuppofed to be very patient, bec^ufe they had 
not the power to cry. I know not precife- 
ly how long a child may remain alive in fuch 
afituation, but I imagine it cannot be a great 
while. This, however, I think, is one of the 
greateft conveniences of fwaddling- clothes. 

It is pretended that children iinfwathed would 
be fubjefl: to many accidents, from their reft- 
leffnefs, deftrudive to the perfeft conformation 
of their limbs. This is one of thofe futile argu- 
ments of our falfe reafoning, and which has ne- 
ver been confirmed by experience. Of the mul- 
titude of children that, among people more ra- 
tional than we, are nurfed without laying any re- 
ftraint on the motion of their limbs, we fhall 
not find one that wounds or maims itfelf : they 
are incapable of moving with fufficicnt force ta 
hurt themfelves; and, if their limbs ever get 
into a wrong fituation^ the uneafiaefs they feel 
foon induces them to change it. 

We have not as yet taken it into our heads ta 
fwathe puppies or kittens; do we fee any 
great inconvenience thefe animals labour under 
from our negligence? Infants, you will fay, 
are not fo alert: I grant it: but if they are 
more heavy they are alfo proportionably feeble-. 
They arc hardly able to move, much lefs to 
maim themfelves : nay, if you lay them on their 
backs, they mufi: perifhinthat pofition, like the 
tortoife, nothavirigthe power to turn themfelves. 

Not 
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Not content with having ceafed to fuckle their 
children, the women of thefe times have acqui- 
red a reluftance to their produftion : indeed the 
©ne is a natural confequence of the other. No 
fooner does the fituation of being a mother be- 
•come burthenfome, than means are prefently 
found to get rid of it entirely, a fruitlefs begin- 
ning only is aimed at, that it maybe continu- 
ally repeated : and thus th.e attraftion which na- 
ture defigned (hould promote the multiplication 
of our fpecies operates to its deftrudlion. This 
pra(!tice, added to the other caufes of depopula- 
tion, forebodes the approaching fate of Europe.> 
The fciences, arts, philofophy, and manners if 
gives birth to, will not fail to reduce it ere long 
to a defert. It will be peopled only by wild 
beafts; and in this will not have greatly changed 
Its inhabitants. 

I have frequently obferved the litlc artifices of 
Tome new-married women, who affeft to be 
thought defirous of nurfing their own children ; 
and perceive they know very well how to get 
themfelves foUicited to give up that point. I 
have obferved how artfully the hufband, the phy- 
fician, and particularly the mother has been 
brought to interfere. A hufband, that would 
dare to confent that his wife (hould nurfe her 
child, would be efteemed an abandoned wretch ; 
an aflaifin, that wanted to get rid of her. Ye 
prudent hufbands, facrifice, therefore, your pa- 
ternal afFcftion to domeftick quiet; thinking 
yourfclves happy that there are to be found, in 

the 
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the country, wives more continent than your 
owrr. And ftill more happy may you be deemed, 
if the time which your's gain by thefe means is 
not beftowed on others as well as on yourfelves* 

The duties of women are by no means equi- 
vocal: but it is difputed whether, under their, 
prefent contempt for them, it may not be the 
fame thing to a child, if it be nourifliejd by the 
milk of its mother or of any other perfon? 
This queftion fhould be determined by the phy- 
ficians, who generally refolve it as the women 
would have them: and, indeed, t really think it 
maybe better for a child to be nourifhed by the 
milk of an healthy nurfe, than of a deceafed or 
an ill conditioned mother, if there^be any new 
evil to fear from her conftitution. 

But is the queftion anfwered by a phyfical 
folution only? Has a child lefs need of a 
mother's tendernefs than of her breaft? Other 
women, nay brutes, might afford it the milk 
which (he refufes; but the follicitude, the ten- 
dernefs of a mother cannot be fupplied. She 
who fuckles the child of another inftead of her 
own, muft be a bad mother ; how then can it be 
expected fhe Ihould make a good nurfe? She 
may, it is true, k^pcome fo, in time, but flowly, 
and as habit takes the place of nature ; in the 
mean while, the neglected child would have 
time enough to perifh before his nurfe had ac- 
quired a maternal afFeftion for him. 

There refults even from this poffible advan-^ 
tagc an inconveniejuce, which is of itfelf fuffi- 

cient 
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tietit to deter a woman of any fenfibilitjr from 
committing her children to the care of others : 
'and this is that of a ftranger's partaking withj 
or alienating from her the rights of a mother; 
of feeing her child love another wotnan as well) 
or better than herfelf ; of perceiving the affec- 
tion it retains for a natural patent, a matter of 
favour, and that of its adopted one a duty : for 
where I find the obligations of a mother duely 
difcharged, I certainly ought to look for the at- 
tachment of the child. 

The method ufually taken to remove this in* 
convenience, is to infpire children with a con- 
tempt for their nurfes, by treating them as real 
fervants. When their bufinefs is done, the child 
is taken away, or the nurfe difmiffed, who is 
afterwards fo ill received that ftie is foon dif* 
gufted with coming to fee her nurfery. At 
the end of a year or two, the child fees aad 
knows her no more; but his mother, who ima*. 
gines herfelf fubftituted in her place, and en- 
deavours to repair her negligence by her cruelty, 
is miftaken. Inftead of making an afFedlionate 
fon of an unnatural nurfe child, fhe only excites 
his ingratitude; and teaches him one day to 
defpife her who gave him life, as he already de- 
fpifes her who nurfed him with her milk. 

How earneftly might I infift on this point, 
were it is not fo difcouraging to expatiate in vain 
on ufeful fubjeds ! More depends on it, by 
much, than is generally imagined. Would you 
have mankind return all to their natural duties 

begin 
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begin with mothers of families j you will be 
aftoniflied at the change this will produce. Al- 
moft every kind of depravation flows fucceffively 
from this fourcej the moral order of things^ 
broken; and the natural, quite fubverted in our 
hearts: home is lefs chearful and engaging; the 
affedling fight of a rifing family no more attaches 
thehufband, norattrafts theeyes of the ftranger; 
the mother is lefs truly refpeftable, whofe chil- 
dren are not about her ; families are no longer 
places of refidence; habit no longer enforces the 
tics of blood j there are no fathers, nor mo- 
thers, children, brethren, norJifters j they hard- 
ly know, how Ihould they love, each other ? 
Each cares for no one but himfelf j and when 
home aiFords only a melancholy folitude, it is 
natural for us to feek diverfion elfewhere. 

But fhould mothers again defcend to nurfe 
their children, manners would form themfelves, 
the fcntiments of nature would, revive in our 
hearts ; the ftate would be re-peopled ; this prin- 
cipal point, this alone, would re-unite every 
thing. A tafte for the charms of a domeftick 
life is the beft antidote againft corruption of 
manners. The noife and buftle of children, 
which is generally thought troublefome, becomes 
hence agreeable ; it is thefe that render parents 
more nccefTary, more dear, to eac;h other, and 
ftrengthen the ties of conjugal afFe£Uon. When 
a family is all lively and animated, domeftick 
concerns afford the moft delightfal occupation 
to a woman, and the moft agreeable amufcment 

to 
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to a man. Hence, from the corre£lion of this 
one abufe, will prefently refult a general re- 
formation : nature will foon re-aflurae all its 
iKghls. Let wives but once again become mo- 
thers, .and the men will prefently again become 
fathers and hufbands. 

Superfluous talk ! even their diiguft at the plea- 
fures of the world will never bring them back to 
their duty. Wives haveceafed to be mothers j they 
will not, they even have no defire to be fuch. 
Nay, though they ihould defire it, they can hard- 
ly efFeft it: as at prefent a contrary cuftom is 
eftabliflied, every one, defirous of being fo, mud 
ftand in oppofition to all that come near her, uni- 
ted in league againft an example which one party 
hath not fet, and the other is unwilling to follow. 

There are indeed fome young perfons to be 
found of a good natural difpofition, who, 
defpifing the tyranny of mode, and the clamours 
of their fex, venture to difcharge, with a vir- 
tuous intrepidity, the moft delightful obligation 
tiature can impofe. May their numbers be 
augmented by the influence of that happinefs 
which is deftined for thofe who engage in fo 
pleafing a talk. I will venture, and that on the 
authority of the moft obvious reafonings, and on 
obfervations that have never deceived me, to 
promife fuch worthy mothers, a real and con- 
ftant attachmenton the part of their hufbands, a 
truely filial afFeftion on that of their children, the 
efteem and rcfpeft of the publick, happy deli- 
very, fpeedy rcfloration to conftant and vigorous 
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health, and, after aR, tKe pleafure to fee their 
•daughters follow their example and commend it 
to others. ^ 

Where there is no mother, there can be ne '» 
child. The obligations incumbent on both 
are reciprocal, and if they are negledled on one 
fide they will hardly be fulfilled on the other. 
The child ftiould love its mother before it is 
fenfible of it as a duty. If the voice of nature 
be not ftrengthened by habit and cultivation, it 
will be filenced in its infancy, and the heart 
will perifii, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, before 
it is 6orn. Thus the very fteps which are taken 
with us are foreign to nature. 

The obvious paths of nature are alfo foriaken 
in a different manner, when, inftead of negledl- 
ing the duties of a mother, a woman carries 
them to excefs ; when flie makes an idol of her 
child ; incrcafes its weaknefs by preventing its 
fenfe of it; and, as if fee could emancipate him 
frbm the laws of nature, prevents every approach 
of pain and diftrefs; without thinking that, for 
the fake of preferving him at prefent from a few 
trifling ipconveniencies, fee is accumulating on 
his head a diftant load of anxieties and misfor- 
tunes; without thinking thatit is a barbarous pre- 
caution to enervate and indulge the child at the 
expenfe of the man. Thetis, fays the fable, 
in order to render her fon invulnerable, plun- 
ged him into the waters of Styx. This is an 
cxpreffive and beautiful allegory. The cruel 
mothers I am fpeaking of aft dire6Hy contrary : 
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by plunging their children in foftnefs and efFemi- 
nacy, they render them more tender and vulne- 
rable ^ they lay open, as it were, their nerves 
to every fpecies of afflidting fen fat ions, to which 
they will, certainly fall a prey as they grow up. 

Obferve nature, and follow the track flie has 
delineateed. She continually exercifes her chil* 
dren, and fortifies their conftitution by experi- 
ments of every kind ; inuring them betimes to 
grief and pain. In cutting their teeth, they ex- 
perience the fever ; griping cholicks throw them 
into convulfions; the hooping cough' fufFocates, 
and worms torment them ; furfeits corrupt their 
blood ; and the various fermentations of their 
humours arc fubje£fc to cover them with dan- 
gerous eruptions. Almoft the whole period of 
childhood is ficknefs and dandier, half the chil- 
dren that are born, dying before they are eight 
years old. In paiEng through this courfe of 
experiments, the child gathers ftrength and for- 
titude, and, as foon as he is capable of living, 
the principles of life become lefs precarious. 

This is the rule of nature. Why ihould you 
aft contrary to it ? Don't you fet that, by en- 
deavouring to correft her work, you fpoil it, and 
prevent the execution of her defigns? A6t vou 
. from without as fhe does within : this, accord- 
ing to you, would encreafc the danger; on the 
contrary, it will create a divcrfion, and leffen 
it. Experience fhows that children, delicately 
educated, die in a greater proportion than others. 
Provided you do not make them exert thcmfclves 
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beyond their powers, lefs rifle is run by exerci- 
fing, than indulging them in eafe. Inure them^ 
therefore, by degrees, to thofe inconveniences 
they muft one day fuffer. Harden their bodies 
to the intemperance of the feafons, climates, and 
elements; to hunger, thirft, and fatigue; in a 
word, dip them in the waters of Styx, iefore 
the body hath acquired a fettled habit, we may 
give it any we pleafe, without danger : but when 
it is once arrived to its full growth and confi- 
ftence every alteration is hazardous. A child 
will bear thofe viciflitudes which to a man would 
be infupportable : the foft and pliant fibres of • 
the former readily yield to impreffion ; thofe of 
the latter are more rigid, and are induced only by 
violence to recede from the forms they have sif- 
fumed. We may^ therefore, bring up a child 
robuft and hearty without endangering either 
its life or health ; and though even fome rifle 
were run in this refpeft it would not afford fuf- 
licient caufe of hefitation. Since they are rifles 
infeparable from human life, can we do better 
than to run thctn during that period of it where- 
in we take them at thf leaft difad vantage. 

The life of a phild becomes the more valuable, 
as he advances in years. To the value of his 
perfon muft be added the coft and pains attend- 
ing his education : to the lofs of life, alfo, may 
be annexed his own fenfe and apprehenfions of 
death. We fhould, therefore, particularly dire<3: 
our views to the future in his prefent preferva- 
tion; we ought to arm him agaipft the 

evil 
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evils of youth, before he arrives at that period : 
for if the value of his life increafes till he attain 
the age in which it is ufeful, what a folly is it 
to protedt him from a few evils, in his infancy,^ 
to multiply his fufFerings when he comes t* 
years of difcretion ? Can fuch be the inftruftions 
of a maftcr of his profeffion ? 

Man is born to fufFer in every ftage of his 
cxiftence. Even felf-prefervation is attended 
with fome degree of pain. Happy are we, that 
in our infancy we are fufceptible only of phy- 
fical evils ! Evils much lefs cruel, much lefs 
terrible than others, and more feldom capable of 
reconciling us to death. Men never deftroy 
themfelves to get rid of the gout; theanguifh of 
the mind only is productive of defpair. We la- 
ment the ftate of infants, whereas it is our own 
that is to be moft lamented. Our greateft evils 
are derived from ourfelves. 

A child, as foon as it is born, begins to cry» 
great part of its earlieft infancy being fpent in 
tears. Sometimes we dance it about, and foothe 
it; at others threaten and beat it, in order to 
make it filent. We always either do that which 
is pleafing to the child, or exatft of it what 
pleafes ourfelves ; either fubmitting to its hu- 
mours, or obliging it to fubmit to our's. There 
is no medium; it muft either command or obey. 
Hence the firft ideas it acquires are thofe of 
tyranny and fervitude. Before it can fpeak, it 
learns to command, and before it can aft, it 
is taught obedience; nay, fometimps it is punifh- 
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ed tefore it be confcious of a fault, at leaft before 
it can commit one. Thus it is we early inftU 
into their tender minds thofe paffions, which wc 
afterwards impute to nature j and, after having 
taken the pains to make them vicious, complain 
that we found them fo. 

In this manner a child paffes fix or fevcn 
years under the care of the women; the con- 
iftant victim of their caprices and his own. Af- 
ter he has learned of them what they ufually 
teach ; that is, after they have burthened his me- 
mory with words without meaning, and things 
of no confequencej after they have corrupted 
his natural difpofition by the paijions they have 
implanted, this factitious being is turned over 
to the care of a preceptor, who proceeds in the 
developemcnt of thofe artificial buds already 
formed, teaching him every thing except the 
knowledge of himfelf, the bufinefs of human 
life, and the attainment of happinefs. So that 
when this flavifli and tyrannical infant, replete 
with fcience and deprived of fenfe, equally debi- 
litated both in body and mind, comes at length 
to enter on the world, it is no wonder that the 
difplay he makes of his folly, vanity, and vice, 
fliould caufe us to lament the mifery and per- 
Yerfenefs of human nature. We are, however, 
miftaken: fuch is the man of our own caprices; 
that of nature is differently conftituted. Are 
you defirous of preferving his original form ? 
begin with him as foon as he comes into the 
world ; make yourfelf matter of him as foon as 

be 
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he is born, nor quit him afterwards till he grows 
tip to manhood: without this you will never 
perfectly fucceed. As his mother is his only 
true nurfej fo is his father his only true precep- 
tor. Let them mutually agree in the practice 
of their duty as well as in the theory: let their 
child pafs from the hands of one to the other. 
He will be better educated by a judicious father, 
though of confined talents, than by the moft able 
mafter in the world : for zeal will better fupply 
the place pf abilities, than abilities make up for 
the want of zeal i 

But it will be faid, other bufinefs, employ- 
ments, duties Duties I Surely thofe of a 

father are of the higheft importance !* We need 
not be furprifed, however, if the man, whofe 
wife difdains to nourifli the fruit of their union, 
fiiould in like manner difdain to cultivate and 

C 4 improve 

• When we read, in Plutarch, that Cato himfelf, the 
Cenfor, who governed in Rome with fo much glory, 
brought up his fon from the cradle, and that with fo 
much affiduity that he would quit every bufinefs to be 
prefent when the nurfe, that is to fay the mother, waflied 
and rubbed him. When we read in Suetonius, that Au» 
guftus, mafter of the world he had conquered -rind over 
which he reigned, taught his grand-children to write, to 
fwim, to comprehend the elements of fcience, and had 
them conftantly about him ; we, that are grown fo much 
wifer, cannot help laughing at the infig^ificant good peo« 
pie of thofe days, who amufed ihemfclves with fuch tri- 
fles; too confined, doubtlefs, in their abilities to be equal 
to the important affairs of the great men of the prefent 
times. 
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improve it. There is no piQure in the world 
more delightful than that of a family ; a fingle 
feature wanting, neverthelefs, fpoils the whole. 
If the mother be of too puny a conftitution for a 
nurfe, the father has too much bufmefs on his 
hands for a preceptor. Their children, fent from 
home, and difperfed in boarding fchools, con- 
vents, and colleges, carry el fe where their family 
regards } or rather contra£t the habit of being 
attached to nothing. Brothers and flfters hardly 
know each other; but, when on any occafion 
affembled, behave to each other as politely, and 
with as much diftant ceremony, as ftrang^rs. 
When intimacy between relations no longer 
fubfifts, the pleafures of life no longer depend on 
family fociety, but are fought for in the corrup- 
tion of manners. Where is there a man fo blind 
as not to fee clearly the connexion of thefe 
things ? 

A father, in the begetting and providing for 
his children, hath in that difcharged but a third 
part of his obligations. He owes a Being to his 
fpecies, focial Beings to fociety, and citizens to 
the ftate. Every man, who is capable of paying 
this triple debt, and refufes, is in that refpeft 
criminal ; and perhaps is more fo when he pays 
it by halves. He, who is incapable of perform- 
ing the duties of a father, has no right to be 
one. Neither poverty norbufinefs, nor perfonal 
importance, can difpenfe with parents nurfing 
and educating their children^ Readers, you 
may believe me, when I take upon me to afTure 

every 
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every parent, who is indued with fenfibility, and 
negleds thefe facred obligations, that he will 
long live to repent it in the bitternefs of his for- 
row, and never be comforted. 

But what ftep doth a wealthy parent take ? this 
mafler of a family, fo very much engaged as to 
be obliged to give up the education of his chil- 
dren. He pays -another perfon to difcharge 
thofe obligations which are laid on himfelf. 
Venal foul ! Doft thau think thou canft pur- 
chafe thy fon another father with money ? De- 
ceive not thyfelf : it is not a mafter thou giveft 
him, but a fervant, who will foon make him as 
fervile as himfelf. 

Much has been faid and written on the qua- 
lifications of a good governor. The firft that I 
fhould require of him, and which would include 
a great many others, is, that he (hould not be 
venal. There are fome profeffions fo noble that 
they cannot be praflifedYor hire, without fhow- 
ing the profeflbr unworthy of them : fuch is the 
profeffion of arms, and fuch that of moral infti- 
tutions. To whom, then, (hall I entruft the 
education of my child? — I have already told 
you — to yourfelf. But I am incapable — . Are 
you indeed incapable ? Make then a friend. I 
fee no other refource. 

What a fublime idea do I entertain of a com- 
plete tutor! In faft, to be able to form the 
man, one ought either to be his father^ or fome- 
thing more than man one's fclf. Yet fuch is 
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the ofBce you carelefsly confer on the mereft 
mercenaries. 

The more I refleft on this fubjeft, the more 
I perceive new difficulties arife. It is neccflary 
the governour fliould have been' educated for his 
pupil, that his domefticics fhould have been edu- 
cated for their mafter, that every one who comes 
near him fliould have received the fame impref- 
fions which they are to communicate to him; 
and thus education' on education becomes necef- 
fary, nobody knows how far. How can a child be 
properly educated by one who has not been pro- 
perly educated himfelf ? But where is fuch an 
extraordinary mortal to be found ? I confefs I am 
ignorant. In thefe abjeiSl times, who knows 
what degree of virtue the human mind may at- 
tain ? Yet fuppofe this prodigy found. It is 
in examining what he ought to do, that we fhall 
fee what he ought to be. I can venture to pro- 
nounce beforehand, however, that the father who 
is the moft fenfibleof the value of a good gover- 
nour will be the firft to do without one ; as he 
will find it more difficult to procure one than 
to become fuch himfelf. Or is he defirous, in 
fuch a cafe, to make a friend ? Let him educate 
his child to that end ; he will then have no need 
to feek one elfewhere, and nature will have al- 
ready done half his work. 

A certain perfonage, of whom I know nothing 
more than his elevated ftation, once nude me a 
propofal to educate his fon. In this, he doubts* 

lefs 
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lefs did me great honour : fo far, however, from 
being oflFended at my refufal, he oijght to com- 
mend my difcretion. Had I accepted his offer, 
and my method pro\^d wrong, his fon's educa- 
tion would have been fpoiled ; and if it proved 
right, it had been ftill fo much the worfe. The 
fon would have renounced the titles of his fa- 
ther, he would have had no inclination to be a 
prince. 

I am too fenfible of the importance of a pre- 
ceptor's duty, I feel too much my own incapa- 
city ever to accept of fuch an employ from 
any perfon whatever ; even the motives of friend- 
fhip itfelf affording to me additional reafons to 
refufe it. I imagine, indeed, that after having 
read this book, few will be difpofed to make me 
fuch an offer ; and I muft beg of thofe who are, 
not to take the trouble of a fruitlefs application. 
1 made formerly a fufficient effay in this bufinefs 
to convince me I am not fit for it, and even my 
fituation would excufe me were my talents 
equal to it. I thought it incumbent on me to 
make this puhiick declaration, to fatisfy thofe 
who do not appear to think fo refpedfully of 
me as to believe my refolutions on this head 
fin cere. 

But, though I hold myfelf incapacitated to 
undertake the mofl ufeful part of this arduous 
tafk, I (hall venture to attempt that which is 
the mofl eafy : to follow the example of many 
others, I (hail not fet my hand to the work, but 
to the peni and, inflead of doing it myfelf, en- 
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deavour to advife others what ought to be 
done. 

In attempts of this kind, their authors, gene- 
rally very eafy about the confiftency of a theory 
they are not concerned to put in praftice, lay 
down, without fcruple, a number of fine pre- 
cepts impoffiblc to be followed; and for want 
of being fufficiently circumftantial and exem- 
plary in their application, render even thofe 
which are pradlicable ufelefs. 

I have, therefore, in this work made choice of 
an imaginary pupil, and have taken the liberty 
to fuppofe myfelf of a proper age, in health, and 
pofleffed of the requifite abilities to undertake 
his education, to condufl: him from the time of 
his birth till, grown up to maturity, he may 
fland in need of no other guide than himfelf. 
This method appears to me ufeful, in prevent- 
ing an author, diffident of himfelf, from running 
into chimeras : for, when he deviates from the 
ordinary praftice, he has only to try his method 
on his pupi! ; and he will foon fee, or the reader 
will fee for him, whether he follbjvs the natural 
progrefs of infancy, and the fenfations of the 
human heart. 

This is what I have endeavoured to do 
amidft the various difficulties that prefented 
themfelves. That I might not needlefsly fwell 
the fize of my book, I have contented myfelf, 
however, with fimply laying down thofe prin- 
ciples, of which every one, 2t^ firft ligljt, muft 
acknowledge the truth« As to thofe which re- 
quire 
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quire proof; 1 have applied them all either to 
Emilius, or other examples, and have fliown, "by^" 
the moft circumftantial applications, in what 
manner my theory may be reduced to pra£lice: 
fuch, at leaft, is the plan I have laid down : it 
remains with the reader to decide how far I have 
executed my defign. 

Agreeable to this fketch of my plan, I fpeak 
but little, at firft fetting out, of Emilius; be- 
caufe, my firfl: maxims of education, although 
contrary to thofe generally eftablifhed, are fo 
felf-evident, that it is not eafy for perfons of 
common-fenfe to refufe their affent to them. 
But, in proportion as I advance, my pupil, 
brought up very different from your's, is no 
longer an ordinary youth; but requires a regi- 
men peculiar to himfelf. He appears then more 
frequently in the fcene; and, toward the latter 
end of my tuition, I lofe view of him not a mo- 
ment, till he has no longer occafion for my af- 
fiftance. 

I (hall not here expatiate on the qualifications 
of a complete tutor; I fuppofe them, and, at the 
fame time, fuppofe myfelf poffeffed of them all. 
In" the perufal of the work, the reader will 'fee 
how liberal I have been to myfelf. 

I {hall here obferve only, in contradiction to 
the common opinion, that, the governour of a 
child fhould be young, even as young as poffible, 
confident with his having attained ncceffary 
difcretion and fagacity. I would have him be 
himfelf a child, that he might become the com- 
panion 
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panion of his pupil, and gain his confidence by 
partaking of his amufements. There are not 
things in common enough between infancy and 
manhood to form a folid attachment at fo great 
a diftance. Children fometimes carefs old men, 
but they never love them. 

It is generally required that a governour (hould* 
have already gone through a courfe of educatioa 
in that character. This is too much : the fame 
man can go through but one: if a firft be ne- 
ccflary to qualify him for the fecond, what 
right had he to engage in that firft ? 

From longer experience he may know better 
how to aft, but he will be no longer capable of 
adlion. Whoever has filled that ftation well 
enough to be fenfible of its difficulties, will not 
be difpofed to enter on it a fecond time; and if 
he has but ill acquitted himfelf the firft time, it 
is a bad recommendation for the fecond. It is a 
very different thing, I own, to follow a young 
man up and down for four years, and to conduft 
him for five and twenty. You give your fon a 
tutor, when he is already formed; I would have 
him have had a governour before he was born. 
Your preceptor may change his pupil every four 
years; mine can have but one. You make a 
diftindlion between a preceptor and a governor : 
another folly! Do you diftinguifh between 
the pupil and the fcholar? There is but one 
fcience to be taught children ; and that is moral 
behaviour. This is, befides, a fcience of itfelf, 
and whatever Xenophon has faid of the educa- 
tion 
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tion of the Perfians, is not to be divided. I 
ihould rather alfo denominate a matter in it a 
governour, than a preceptor; becaufe it is lefs 
his province to inftru£t than condu6t: it is not 
his bufinefs to lay down precepts, but to teach 
his pupil to difcover them. 

If fo much care is to be taken in the choice 
of a governour, it fhould be furely permitted 
him on the other hand to choofe his pupil, par- 
ticularly in a cafe w^here a model for imitation 
is propofed. This choice cannot be direfted 
cither by the genius or charafter of the child, 
which can only be known in the iffue, and which 
I adopt before it is born. Nay, were I capable 
in this refpecSl to make a choice, I fhould fix on 
an ordinary capacity, fuch therefore I fuppofc 
that of my pupil. Common men alone are the 
objefts of education; and their's only (hould 
ferve as an example to the reft of their fpccies. 
A genius will educate himfelf, in fpite of all ob- 
ftacles. The foil is not a matter of indifference 
in the cultivation of mankind : they are not all 
fuch as they might have been if born in tempe- 
rate climates. The di fad vantage is vifible in 
cither extreme. A man is not planted like a ^ v 
in any country, to grow there continually, out 
is frequently changing his place; and he who 
removes from one extreme to the other, is 
obliged to go twice as far to arrive at the fame 
point, as he who fets out from a line drawn be- 
tween both. ,If the inhabitant of a temperate 
clime Vifits fucceffively both extremes, his ad- 
vantages 
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vantages are further -evident : for, although he 
fhould undergo the fame modification as one 
that fhould pafs from one extreme to the other, 
yet he would depart each way, the lefs by half, 
from his natural conftitution. Thus a French- 
man may live in Guinea or in Lapland; but a 
Negro would not live fo well at Torneo, nor a 
Samoyad at Benin. It appears, alfo, that the 
organization of the brain is lefs perfeft in the 
two extremes. Neither the Negroes nor the 
Laplanders have the natural underftandings of 
the natives of milder climates. If, therefore, 
my pupil muft be an inhabitant of the earth, I 
would feleft him from thofe of a temperate 
zone; from the French, for inftance, in pre- 
ference to all others. 

As we go northwards, we find men confume 
a great deal upon an ungrateful foil ; towards 
the fouth, they confume little on a fertile one. 
Hence arifes a new diftinftion; the one being 
thereby rendered laborious and the other con- 
templative. Society prefcnts us, on one fpot, 
with a pidlure of this diftin^tion, in that be- 
tween the poor and the rich. The former refide 
on the ungrateful foil, and the latter on the 
t^ptiful one. 

I Tihs poor ftand in no need of education ; that 
of their ftation is confined, and they cannot at- 
tain any other. On the contrary, the educa- 
tion of thofe who are in a wealthy ftation is that, 
which is the. leaft adapted to their own good 
or to the good of fociety. Add to this, that an 

education 
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education adapted to the nature of things, ought 
to qualify a man for all conditions of life; 
now, it is certainly lefs reafonable to educate the 
poor for a high ftation, than the rich for a low 
one ; for, in proportion to the number of both, 
there are much fewer perfons who become rich, 
than there are who become poor -, as it is much 
eafier to fpend a fortune than to acquire one. 
Our pupil, therefore, Ihall be rich; thus we are 
fure, at lead, of forming one man the more; a 
poor one may become a man of himfelf. 

It is forthe fame reafon, I (hall not be forry 
that Emilius fliould be, alfo, of noble birth : 
as we are fure of fnatching one victim from th« 
abfurdities of prejudice. 

Emilius is an orphan. It is to no purpofe he 
fhould have a father or mother. As I charge 
myfelf with their obligations, I fucceed to their 
rights and authority. He ought, indeed, to ho^ 
nour his parents ; but complacence is all that is 
due to me. This is the firft, or rather the only 
condition I make with him. 

To this I fhould add, what is only a confe- 
quence of it, that we are never to part but by 
mutual confent. This is an effential article, 
and I would even have both the governour and pu- 
pil look upon each other as infeparable, and the 
fortunes of each as common to both. For as 
foon as they regard, though at a great diftance, 
their future feparation ; as foon as they forefee 
the moment when they are to become ftrangers 
to each other, they begin to be fo already : each 

forms 
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forms his feparatc views, and both, taken up 
with the profpeA of what may happen after their 
parting, continue together againft their inclina- 
tion. The pupil looks upon the tutor only as 
the badge and fcourgc of childhood ; while the 
latter regards the former as an inconvenient bur- 
then, of which he fliould be glad to be lighten- 
ed : thus they figh, in concert, for the moment 
in wJjich they fliall fee themfelves rid of each 
other; and as there can be no real attachment 
between them, the one is as carelcfs as the other 
is intractable. 

But when they regard themfelves, as formed 
to fpend their days together, it is of the utmoft 
confequence to both to endear themfelves to each 
other; and this of itfelf is fufficient to create a 
reciprocal efteem. The pupil will not be afhamed 
to be conduced, in his infancy, by the friends 
he is to accompany, when grown up: on the 
other hand, the governour cannot but intereft 
himfelf in the cultivation of the plant of which 
he is to reap the fruit; while in adding to the 
merit of his pupil he is laying up a fund, by 
which he is to profit in his old age. 

This preliminary adjufted, [ fuppofe, from an 
happy delivery, to receive a well-fliaped, vigo- 
rous, and healthy child, A father has no choice, 
and therefore ought to give no preference to any 
of the children God has given him; they are 
all equally \jifs children, and are entitled to the 
fame care and tendernefs. Whether they are 
maimed or perfeft, fickly or robuft, each of 

them 
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them is a facred depofit, of which he is to give 
an account to him of whom he received rt, mar-^ 
riage being a contra<9: made with nature as well 
as between the parties. 

But whoever lays himfelf under an pbligatioiv 
whicTi nature has not impofed, ought to be well 
aflured of the means to difcharge it, otherwife 
he will thereby render himfelf accountable for 
what is out of his power to perform. Whoever 
undertakes the tuition of an infirm and valetudi* 
nary infant, converts his office of governour inta 
that of an attendant on the fick^ he will lofe that 
time, in prefer ving an ufelcfs life, which was 
intended toincreafe its value j he will be expofed 
himfelf to the mortification of feeing himfelf,. 
one day, * reproached by a weeping mother for 
the death of her fon, whom he hath long and 
affiduoufly kept alive. 

I would not take charge of a fickly child 
though I were furc it would live to be fourfcorc. 
I would not be troubled with a pupil always 
tifclefs to himfelf and to others, whofe only 
concern would be felf- prefer vat ion, and the 
weaknefs of whofe body would prevent the cuU 
tivation of his mind. What fhould I be doing, 
•in vainly bellowing all my time and pains on 
fuch an objcft, but adding to the lofs of fociety^ 
by depriving it of thefervicesof two men inflead 
of one? Let any one elfe take charge of his 
infirmities, I confent, and approve {lis charity; 
but my talent, if I know myfclf, lies not that. 

way i 
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way: I could never teach a child to live, who 

ihould be in continal apprehenfions of dying. 

The body ihould be vigorous, to aft in obe- 
dience to the mind : a good fervant fhould be 
robuftand ftrong. I know intemperance will 
inflame the paffions; that in time it will wear it 
abfolutely away ; mortification and abftinence, 
too, produce the fame efFeft from a different 
caufe.. The more feeble a body is, the greater 
influence it has over the mind : the ftronger it 
is, the more obedient is it to its commands. 
The fenfual paiEons all lodge in effeminate bo- 
dies j they are excited by fo much the more, as 
they are incapable of gratification. 

A debilitated body enervates the mind. Hence 
the influence of phyfick^ an art more deftruftive 
to mankind than all the evils it pretends to cure. 
I know not for my part, of what malady we 
are cured by the phyficians, but I know many 
fatal ones which they inflift on us 5 fuch are 
cowardice, pufillanimity, credulity, and the fear 
of death : if they cure the body of pain, they 
dep'rive the foul of fortitude. What end doth 
it anfwer to fociety, that they keep a parcel of 
rotten carcafes on their legs ? It is men the 
community wants, and thofe we never fee come 
out of their hands. 

It is, however, the prefent mode to take phy- 
fick 5 and it fhould be fo. It is a pretty amufe- 
ment for idle people that have nothing to do, 
and not knowing how to beffow their time other- 
wife, throw it away in felf-prefervation. Had 

they 
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'ihey been fo unfortunate as to have been born 
immortal, they would have been the moft mifer- . 
able of beings. A life, which they would not 
be under the continual apprehenfions of lofing, 
would be to them of no value. Phyficians pay 
their court to fuch perfons, by frightening them, 

and affording them daily the only pleafure they 
are fufceptible of; that of hearing they are ia 
danger, and yet not quite dead. 

I have no defign to enlarge here on the futili- 
ty of phyfidc ; my prefent purpofe being only to 
confider it in a moral light. I cannot, however, 
forbear obferving, that mankind ufe the fame fo- 
phiftry, in regard to the ufe of medicine, as they 
do with refpeft to their fearch after truth* They 
fuppofe always that, when a phyfician treats a 
patient who recovers, he has cured him; and 
that, when they have gone through a difquifi- 
tion concerning the truth, they have found it. 
They don't fee that we ought to put in the ba- 
lance, againft one cure efFeited by phyfick, the 
deaths of an hundred patients it has killed; or 
that we fhould oppofe to the utility of one boaft- 
ed truth the mifchiefof a thou fand errors fallen 
into by making the difcovcry. The fcience 
- which elightens, and the phyfick that cures, are 
doubtlefs very ufeful : but the pretended fcience 
that mifleads, and the phyfick that kills, are as 
certainly deftruftive. Teach us, therefore, to 
diftinguifli between thenu This is precifely the 
point in queftion. Could we teach our vaia 
curiofity not to thirft after information we 

ihould 
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ihould never be the dupes of falfehood; could 
we be fatisfied to bear the maladies to which 
nature denies a cure, we fhould never die by the 
hands of a phyfician. Self-denial in thefe two 
ioftances is prudent ; men would be evidently 
gainers by fuch abftinence and fubmiffion. i 
don't pretend to deny thatphyfick may be ufeful 
to fome few particular perfons, but I aflSrm it 
to be deftruftive to the human race in general. 

It may be replied, as it conftantly is, the fault 
lies in the phylician, and not in the fcienceof 
medicrne, which is otherwife infallible. Wei), 
well, be it fo: take care,- however, the phyfick 
be never accompanied by the doftor : for, as fure 
as ever they come together, there will be an hun- 
dred times more to fear from the blunders of the 
artift, than to hope for from the efficacy of the art. 
This deceitful fcience, calculated more to af- 
fe£t the mind than the body, is not more ufeful 
to one than the other : it cures us lefs of fick- 
nefs than it kills us with terrour. It does not fo 
much keep death at a diftance, as it anticipates 
his horrours. It wears out inftead of prolong- 
ing our lives ; and though it could be faid to pro- 
long the life of individuals, it would be flill 
to the prejudice of our fpecies; finceit renders 
us lefs ferviceable to fociety, by the regimen it 
impofes, and the conftant follicitude it lays us 
under. It is to our knowledge of danger that 
we are indebted for our fears : the man who 
ihould think himfelf invulnerable would be 
afraid of nothing. By arming Achilles againft 

danger 
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danger, the poet has deprived his charafter of all 
the merit of his valour : any one in fuch circum* 
ftances might have been an Achilles too. 

Do you feck men of true courage ? Look 
for them where there are no phyficians, where 
men are ignorant of the confequence of difeafes, 
and where they are never appreheniive of death. 
Man, by nature, is formed to fufFer with pa- 
tience, and die in 4)eace. It is the phyficians 
with their prefcriptions, the philofophers with 
their precepts, and the priefts with their prayers 
and exhortations, that have debafed the heart of 
man, and made him ignorant how to die. 

Let me have a pupil, therefore, who will have 
no occafion for any of thefe gentry, or I Ihall 
reject him. I am unwilling that other people 
ihould fpoil my work : I will have the education 
of him entirely myfelf, or not take any further 
trouble about him. The fagacious Mr. Locke, 
v/ho had fpent part of his life in the ftudy of medi- 
cine, earneftly advifes us never to give children 
phyfick by way of precauticfn or for flight in- 
difpofitions. I will go farther, and declare, as I 
never call in the phyfician for myfelf, fo 1 will 
never trouble him on the account of Emilius; 
unlcfs, indeed, his life be in imminent danger; and 
then the do6lor cannot do more than kill him. 

I know very well the phyfician will not fail to 
take advantage of that delay. If the child dies, 
he was called in too late; had he been fent for 
fooner — if he recovers, it is then the phyfician 
who faved him. Be it fo. I am content the doc- 

4 tor 
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tor fhould triumph, on condition he is never 
fent for till the patient be at the laft extremity. . 
For want of knowing the way to get cured, a 
child ihould learn to know how to be fick ; this 
art will fupply the want of the other, and often 
fucceed a great deal better : this is one of the 
arts of nature. When a brute animal is fick, it 
fufFers in filence and keeps itfelf ftill : and yet 
we do not fee that brutes are more fickly than 
men. How many perfons have impatience, dif- 
quietude, apprehenfion, and particularly medi- 
cines, deftroyed, whom their difeafes would have 
fpared, and whom time alone would have cured? 
Will it beobjefted that brute animals, living in 
a manner conformable to nature, ought to be 
lefs fubjedt to difeafes ? This is the very point I 
aim at. I would bring up my pupil precifely in 
the fame manner; from which he would doiibtlefs 
deduce the fame advantages^ 

The only ufeful part of medicine is the Hy- 
geine. This, however, is rather a virtue than 
a fcience. Temperance and exercife are the two 
beft phyficians in the world. Exercife whets 
the appetite, and temperance prevents the abufe 
of it. 
/ / To know what kind of regimen is the moft 

falutary, we need only enquire what is that 
of thofe people who enjoy the greateft fhare of 
health, are the moft robuft, and live the long- 
eft. If the arts of medicine are found, from 
general obfervation, not to confer better health 
or longer life^ the very proof of their being 

vfelefs 
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ufelcfs Ihows them to be hurtful, as fo much 
time, fo many perfons and things are taken up 
thereby to no purpofe. Not only the time 
mifpent in the prefervation of life is loft from 
its enjoyment, it fliould be deduced alfo from it$ 
duration : but, when that time is employed in tor- 
menting us, is ftill worfe than the mere annihila- 
tion of it ; irgives a negative quantity, and, if 
we calculate juftly, fliould be taken from the fu- 
ture duration 1)f our lives. A man who lives fij^ 
years without phyficians, lives more for himfelr 
and others than he who furvives, as their patient, 
for thirty. Having experienced both, I conceive 
myfelf peculiarly authorifed to determine this 
point. 

Such are my reafons for making choice only 
of a robuft and healthy pupil, and the principles 
on which I would preferve him fo. I fliall not 
go about to prove the utility of manual labour, 
and thofe bodily exercifes, which ferve to 
ftrengthen the conftitution and preferve health : 
this is a point which nobody difputes : inftances 
of longevity are almoft all of them found among 
perfons accuftofned to exercife, and who have 
undergone the greateft labour and fatigue*. I 

* I cannot help citing the following inftance, on the 
authority of the Engli(h News-papers, at it affords fo 
much room for reflection on this fubject. ** One Patrick 
•* O'Neale, born in the year 1647, married his feventh 
** wife in 1760. He ferved in the dragoons, in the 17th 
«« year orthc reign of Chalcs II. and in different corps 
** till 17409 when he obtained his difcharge. He had- 

Vol. I. D fliall 
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fhall be as far from entering into a tedious detail 
of the methods I fhall take to effedl this end. It 
will be feen that they neceflarily enter into the 
pradtical part of my plan, fo that this intima- 
tion will be fuiEcient, without further explana- 
tion. 

Our wants commence with our lives. The 
new born infant muft be provided with a 
nurfe. If its mother confent to take upon her- 
felf that office, it is well. DirecStions for her 
behaviour will be given her in writing : f6r this 
advantage has its inconvenience, and keeps the 
governour at a little more diftance from his pupil. 
But it is to be prefumed the good of the child, 
and the efteem (he muft liave for him to whom 
fhe would commit fo important a charge, will 
render the mother attentive to the diredtions and 
advice of its mafter: this prefumed, we are cer- 
tain that every thing (he does will be better done 
by her than by any oneelfe. If it muft have an 
hired nurfe, we muft begin with making a good 

choice. 

One of the misfortunes attending the rich, is 

their being univerfally impofed on; Is it to be 

wondered 

<* made all the campaigns of King William and the 
«< Duke of Marlborough, This extraordinary perfon 
** never drank any thing ftrongcr than fmall beer, and 
«* lived upon vegetables. His cuftom was to rife with 
«« the fun, and go to bed when it fct; except on fuch ur- 
*< gent occafions as prevented. Notwithftanding his great 
" age, he is well in health, walks without a crutch, is 
*' hardly ever unemployed, ard every Sunday goes to his 
*' pariili church, accompanied by his children, grand- chil* 
•« dren, and great-grand children."' 
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wondered at, then, they fliould know fo litt,Ic 
how td judge of mankind? / Their own wealth 
fcrves to corrupt them; and, by a juft retalia- 
tion, they are the firft who feel the defects of 
the only advantage they are acquainted with. 
Every thing about them is done wrong, but 
what they do themfelves, and this is hardly any 
thing at all. 

Is the choice of a nurfe the point in queftion j 
they apply to the accoucheur. The confequcnce 
of this is, that (he is the beft nurfe who has made 
him the greateft acknowledgement. I fhall not 
confult a man-midwife, therefore, in the choice 
of a nurfe for Emilius; but fhall take care to 
choofe one myfelf. I may not reafon on this 
head, perhaps, fo fcientifically and eloquently 
as a profefled chirurgeon j but this I am certain 
of, I fhall be more fincere, and my zeal will be 
lefs apt to miflead me, than his avarice. 

There is no great myftery in this choice; the 
rules for it are .well known ; but I conceive a 
little more regard fhould be had to the age of 
the nurfe's milk, as well as to its quality. New 
milk is altogether thin and watei ilh ; it is re- 
quired, indeed, to ^e in a manner purgative, in 
order to carry off the remains of the meconium 
thickened in the inteilines of the new-horn in- 
fant. By degrees the milk acquires confiftence, 
and furnifhes a more folid aliment to the child 
as it becomes more capable of digeflion. It is 
not without defign, furely, that, among the fe- 
males of every ipecies of animals^ mature thus 

D % varies 
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varies the confiftence of their milk according to 
the age of the infant. 

A child newly-born^ therefore, requires a 
nurfe newly delivered. This, I know, has its 
inconvenience; but as foon as ever we depart 
from the natural order of things, we find incon^ 
veniencies in every attempt to do right. The 
only commodious expedient is to do wrong; and 
that is generally preferred. 

A nurfe fliould have a good heart as well ad 
good health ; the intemperature of the paf&ons 
will alter her milk, as well as that of the hu* 
mours : add to this that to regard the matter 
only in a phyfical light, is to take a view but of 
half the objeft. A nurfe may be a very bad 
one, and yet her milk may be good : a good dif- 
pofition is as eiTential as a good conftitution. If 
we take a vicious woman, I do not fay the child 
will contrail her vices, but I fay it will fufFer bv 
them. Is it not incumbent on her to be careful, 
obliging, and cleanly, as well as to fuckle it? 
Iffhe be gormandizing and intemperate, flic 
will foon fpoil her milk 5 if flie be negligent or 
paflionate, what will become of the poor little 
wretch that lies at her mercy, and can neither 
defend itfelf nor complain ? Perfon^ of vicious 
difpofitionsare not at all adapted for any laudable 
employment whatever. 

The choice of a nurfe is of fo much the greater 
confequence, as a child ought to have no other 
governefs, in the fame manner as he ought to 
have no other precpptor than bis governour. Such 

was 
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was the cuftom of the ancients, who, though lefs 
pretenders to reafon, were more rational than 
we. With them, the nurfes who once under- 
took the education of children of their own fex 
never left them afterwards : and hence we fee 
the reafon why, in their theatrical pieces, the 
confident is generally a nurfe. It is impoilible 
that .a child, who paffes fucceflively through fo 
many hands, fliould ever be well brought up. 
At every change, he will naturally make fecret 
comparifons, which tend to diminifh his refpeft 
for thofe who fuperintend his education, and con- 
fequently their authority over him. tf he (hould 
once^come to think there are grown perfons, who 
have no more fenfe than children, all the autho- 
rity of age is loft, and his education fpoiled. A 
child (hould know no other fuperiours than its 
father and mother, or, in default of them, its 
nurfe and governour : even thefeare too many by 
one; but this participation is inevitable, and the 
only way to remedy its defedls, is, that they 
ihould fo a£l in concert as to be only one, re- 
fpefting him. 

It is requifite that a nurfe fhould live a little 
better tRin ordinary, and take more fubftantial 
aliment; but not that (he fhould entirely vary 
her regimen. A fudden and total change, even 
though from bad to good, is always dangerous : 
and if her ordinary manner of living preferve her 
health and conftitution, why (hould flie be made 
to change it ? 

D 3 The 
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The peafants eat lefs animal food and more 
vegetables than our women in town; a regimen 
which is rather favourable than otherwife to them 
and their children. Wheji,they are engaged to 
fuckle thofe of citizens, they are, hbwevefy 
obliged to vary their aliment/ from the notion 
that meat foups and broths afford a better chyle, 
and greater plenty of milk. I am not at all of this 
opinion, and have experience on my fide, which 
informs us that children thus nourifhed are niore 
fubjecS to the gripes and v/orms than others. 

Nor is this to be wondered at, fmce animal 
fubflances, when putrefied, are covered with 
worms,' in a manner never experienced in the 
fubftance of vegetables. Now, the milk, as it 
is pjfepared in the animal body, becomes n vege- 
table fubftance*; as may be demonftrated by 
analization; it turns readily by acids, and fo far 
from affording the leaft appearance of a volatile 
alcrJi, as animal fubftances do, it yields, like 
plants, an effential neutral fait. 

The milk of thofe women who live chiefly on 
vegetables, is more fweet and falutary than that 
bf carnivorous females. Formed out of fub- 
ftances of a fimilar^nature, it keeps longer, ds 

it 

• Women eat bread, vegetables, and milk diets : the 
females of the canine and feline fpecies, even (he-wolves, 
feed on the fame. Hence they derive vegetable juices 
for their milk :' it remains to be examined, what is the 
milk of thofe animals, which abfolutely cannot recdve 
nourifhment from any thing but meats if there arc any 
fuchi which I much doubt. 
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it is lefs fubje<Sl to putrefaftion. And with re- 
fpedl to its quantity, every one knows that pulfe 
and vegetables increafe the quantity of blood 
more than meat; and why not therefore that of 
the milk? I cannot believe that a child, who 
is not weaned too foon, or fliould be weaned 
only with vegetable nutriment, and whofe nurfe 
alfo fliould live entirely on vegetables, would 
ever be fubjeft to worms. 

Vegetable aliment may poffibly make the nulk 
more apt to turn four; but I am very far from 
regarding four milk as unwholefome nutriment. 
There are people in fome countries who have 
no other, and yet are in good health : the whole 
apparatus of abforbent alcali is, to me, indeed, 
a piece of quackery. 

There are fome conftitutions with which milk 
does not at all agree; nor will any abforbent re- 
concile it to the ftomach, while others digeft it 
very well without abforbents. Much inconve- 
nience has been apprehended from the milk's 
turning to curds; this is an idle apprehenfion, 
becaufe it is well known the milk always curdles 
in the ftomach. Hence it is that it becomes an 
aliment folid enough to nourifli infants and other 
animals; whereas, if it remained fluid, it would 
pafs oiF, and afford them no nouriflimcnt at all*. 

D 4 We 

• Ahhougb the juices contributing to our ncurifhment 
are all liquid, it is yet neceflary they fliould be compreflTcd 
from folid aliments. A working man, who fliould live 
only upon broths, would foon be emaciated. He would 
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We may cook up milk in what form foever 
we pleafej mix it with a thoufand abforbents; 
it will be all to no purpofe; whoever takes milk 
into the ftomach will infallibly digeft cheefe. 
The ftomach, indeed, is particularly calculated 
to curdle milk ; it is in the ftomach of a calf we 
find the rennet. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that, inftead of 
changing the ordinary diet of nurfe^, it is fuflS- 
cient only to increafe its quantity, and take care 
it be the beft of its kind. It is not from the. na- 
ture of the aliment that vegetable foods are over-- 
heating. It is their high fcafoning only that 
makes them unwholefome. Reform your kit- 
chen ; throw afide your baking and frying-pans ; 
let not your butter, fait, or milk-meats, come 
near the fire; let not your vegetables, boiled or 
ftewed, have any feafoning, till they come hot 
to table: this kind of diet will then, inftead of 
heating the nurfe, furnifli her with milk in abun- 
dance, and of the beft quality*. 

Can it be fuppofed that a vegetable diet fliould 
be the beft adapted for a child, and animal food 
for its nurfe ? There is an evident contradidion 
in the notion. 

It 

be fupported much better on milk, becaufe it curdles, and 
afTumes folidity in the ftomach. 

♦ Thofc who are defirous of feeing the advantages and 
inconveniencies of the Pythagorean regimen confidered at 
length, may confalt the traAs of the Doctors Cocchi and 
Biaochi^ on this important fubie^ 
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It is particularly in their earlieft years, that 
the conftitutions of children are affefted Ify the 
ambient air. It penetrates through the pores of 
their foft and delicate fkin, ads powerfully on 
their growing bodies, and makes fuch impreffions 
as are never after effaced, I fhould not advife, 
therefore, the taking a woman from the country, 
to fhiit her up in a clofe nurfery in town, there 
to bring up my child. I fhould rather it fhould 
go to breathe the frefli air of fome open village, 
than the ftinking atmofphere of a city. It 
fhould adopt the fituation of its new mother, 
dwell beneath her ruflick cottage, and its gover- 
nour fhould follow it. The reader will pleafe to 
remember that its governour is not a hireling, but 
the friend of its father. ** Well, but (it may 
be faid) what if no fuch friend can be met with ? 
What if fuch a removal be inconvenient ? What 
if all this you are adyifing be imprafticable? 
What is to be done then ?" — I have already told 
youj aft as you do : you will need no counfel 
to advife you to do that. 

Mankind were not formed to be heaped toge- 
ther in fhoals, but to fpread over the face of the 
earth, to cultivate it. The more they aflemble 
together, the more they corrupt one another. 
The infirmity of the body, and the depravity of 
the mind, are both the inevitable eflFeft of their 
too numerous concourfe. Man is, of all ani- 
mals, the leafl adapted to live in herds. Flocks 
of men, like flocks of fh^p, would all perifh in 
a ihort time. Their breath is deftrudlive to their 

D 5 fellow- 
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fellow-creatures; nor is it lefs fo in a literal than 
a figurative fenfe. 

Cities are the graves that fwallow up the hu- 
man fpecies. At the end of a few generations, 
they perifli or degenerate 5 fo that they require to 
beconftantly recruited and regenerated from the 
country. Send then your children, to regene- 
rate themfelvcs, if I may fo exprefs myfclf, in 
the country; and to recover in the open fields, 
that vigour which is loft in the unwholefome air 
oppopulous cities. It is cuftomary for pregnant 
women, who are in the country, to haften their 
return to town, in order to lie-in : they ought to 
take the contrary method; particularly thofe 
who intend to nurfe their own children. They 
would have lefs to regret than they imagine; 
and, in a fituation better adapted to their fpe- 
cies, the pleafures infeparably attached to the 
difcharge of their natural duties, they would 
foon lofe all tafte for fuch as have no relation to 
natufe. 

As foon as the child is born, it is waflied with 
warm water, ufually mixed with wine. This 
addition of wine appears to me little neceflary. 
As no fluid is in its natural ftate in fermentation,. 
it is hardly to be thought the ufe of an artificial 
liquor needful to our prefervation. 

For the fame reafon, the precaution of warm- 
ing the water may be as well difpen fed With; 
and, in faft, among many different people, their 
children are taken, immediately after theirbirth, 
and bathed in Che river or the fea, without fur- 
ther 
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ther ceremony*. But our's, enervated before they 
are born by the efFeminate habits of their parents, 
bring into the world with them conftitutions al- 
ready fpoiled, and which will not bear to be fub- 
mitted immediately to thofe experiments, which 
are neceffary to re-eftablifli them. . It is by de- 
grees only they are to be reftored to their native 
vigour. Follow, then, at firft, the eftabliflied 
cuftom, and depart from it by degrees*; Children 
fhould be frequently wafhed ; their unavoidable 
uncle^nlinefs fufficiently indicates the neceffity 
of it. But, as they gain ftrength, diminilh, by 
degrees, the warmth of the water, till you come, 
at length, to w^fh them, winter and fummer, 
with it quite cold, or even freezing. As, in 
order not to expofe them to danger, this diminu- 
tion muft be flow, gradual, and infenfible, a 
thermometer may be made ufe of, to meafure the 
degree of heat or cold exactly. 

This cuftom of bathing, once begun, ought 
never to be left oiF, but to be continued during 
life. I confider it, not only in refpeft toclean- 
linefs and prefent health, but alfo as a falutary 
precaution; rendering the texture of the fibres 
more pliant and apt to yield, without effort or 
danger, to the impreffions of the various degrees 
of heat and cold. For this reafon, I would have 
my pupil, as he grows up, accuflom himfelf to 
bathe in water, of all the different degrees of 
cold and heat, from the utmofl tolerable degree 
of heat to the fame of cold, making ufe of both 
alternately. Thus by habituating himfelf to 

D 6 fupport 
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fupport the different temperatures of water, 
which, being a denfer fluid touches the body in 
more points, and affedls us more powerfully, he 
would become almoft infenfible to the changes 
in the temperature of the air. 

I would not have a child, alfo, the moment 
he is at liberty to breath, by being freed from 
one incumberance, be laid under others ftill 
more reftridive. Noftay-bands, no rollers, no 
fwaddling clothes J but blankets, loofe and large 
enough to leave all its limbs at liberty;, neither 
fo lieavy as to lay a reftraint on its motion, nor 
fo warm as to prevent its feeling the impreffions 
of the air*. Place it in a roomy cradlef, well 
lined, where it may roll and tumble about at 
eafe, and without danger. When it hath ga- 
thered fufficient ftrength, let it crawl on its hands 
and knees about the nurfery; let it ufe and 
ftretch its little limbs, and you will iee it daily 
grow ftronger. Compare it with a child of the 
fame age, wrapt up in fwaddling clothes, and 

you 

* Children are ftifled, in great cities, in confequeace 
of their bandages and thick clothing. Thofe who have 
the care of them» being ignorant that the cold air, fo far 
from hurting them, braces up their fibres, and (b-engthens 
them; and that hot air relaxes, gives them a fever, and 
kills them, 

1 1 fay, a cradle y to make ufe of a common word, for 
want of a better : othcrwife I am well perfuaded chil- 
dren have no occafion for rocking^, and that this cuftom 
is often hurtful. 
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you will be aftonifhed at the difference of their 
prdgrefs*. 

Great oppofition is doubtlefs to be expefted 
on the part of the nurfes, to whom a child, well 
bolftered up in jfwaddling clothes, will certainly 
give lefs trouble, than one, whofe legs and arms 

being 

• The ancient Peruvianft, in loofely fwathing th^ir 
children left their arms at full liberty. When they threw 
afide their dtefs they placed them at freedom in a little 
holloW| dug in the earth, and lined with cloths. Here 
their children^ unable to get out and crawl into danger, 
had their arms quite loofe, and could move their heads^ 
and bend their bodies, without running the rifk of fall- 
ing or hurting themfelves. As foon as they were able to 
ftand) they were fliown the nipple at a diHancir, and thus 
they were enticed to learn to walk. The young negroes 
are often in a iituation, in which it is with much more 
difficulty they come at the bread; : they cling round the 
hip of the mother with their knees and feet, and by that 
means ftick fo clofe, that they ftand in no need of being fup* 
ported, while they reach the bread with their hands, and 
thus continue to fuck, without letting go their hold, or 
danger of falling, notwithflanding the various motions of 
the mother, who all the while is employed in her ufual 
labour. Thefe children begin to walk at the end of the 
fecond month, or rather to /huffle along pn their hands 
and knees; an exercife that gives them ever afterwards a 
facility of running almoft as fwift in that manner as on 
their feet .—BuFFON, torn. iv. p. 192. iimo. 

To thefe examples M. Buffon might have added that of 
theEngliih, among whom the extravagant and barbarous 
cuftom above mentioned is daily lofing ground. See alfo 
Loubiere, F'oyage dt Siam^ Lt Sieur le Beau^ Foyage du 
Canada^ ^c. I could, indeed, fill twenty pages with 
quotation Sf if it were necefTary to fu pport what I have 
advanced by the evidence of fa^s. 
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being at liberty, muft be conftantly watched. 
Add to this, that, its uncleanlinefs being more 
apparent in an open drefs, its clothes would of- 
tener want (hifting; and, after all, cuftom is 
an argument which in fome countries is im- 
poflible to be refuted to the fatisfaflion of the 
vulgar of every rank. 

Never go about, therefore, to convince nur- 
fes. Lay on them your commands ; fee them 
executed, and fpare no pains to make them a& 
eafy as poflible in the execution. Why fhould 
you not partake of the trouble ? In common nur- 
feries, the phyfical part of education only is re- 
garded : provided the child lives, and does but 
thrive, as it is called, all is well; nothing more 
is regarded. But, according to my fyftem, where- ' 
in the care of a child's education commences 
with its being, the infant becomes at his birth 
the difciple not indeed direftly of his governour, 
but of nature. The governour does nothing 
more than ftudy her fuperior precepts, and endea- 
vour to prevent them from being thrown away. 
It is his province to have an eye over, to ob- 
ferve and attend his pupil; to watch as diligent- 
ly the firft dawning of his feeble underftanding, 
as the Mahometans look for the rifmg of the 
new moon. 

We are born with a capacity for acquiring 
knowledge; but without knowing any thing. 
The foul, confined in half- formed and im- 
perfeft organs, pofleffes not even the fenfe of its 
own exiftence. The emotions and cries of a 

neW' 
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new-born infant are effefts purely mechanical, 
void of fenfe or will. 

Let us fuppofe a child, at its birth, pofleffed 

of the ftrength and ftature of a man ; taken 

from his mother's womb, as one onay fay, armed 

at all points, like Pallas iffumg from the brain 

of Jove : this adult infant would be a perfcft 

ideot, an automaton, aii immoveable and al- 

moft infenfiblc ftatue. He would fee nothing, 

underftand nothing, know nothings nay, he 

^would not be able to turn his eyes toward the 

objeS he might have occafion to fee. He would 

not only be incapable of perceiving external ob- 

je6ls, he would not be able to perceive them in 

the refpedlive organs of perception : colours 

would not appear to be painted on the retina, 

founds would not feem to ftrike on the ear, the 

bodies in contaft with him^ would not appear to 

touch his own 5 nay, he would not be fenfible of 

his having any body at all. The feeling of 

his hands would feem to exift in the brain; 

all his fenfations would be generalifed into one; 

he would feem to exift only in the common 

yenforiutn-^ he would have but one idea, /. <?, 

that of zfelf^ in which all his feelings would 

bcabforbed; and this idea, or rather fenfation, 

wduld conftitute the only difference between fuch 

a fuppofed being and a common child : this 

being, alfo, thus formed on a fudden, would be 

as little capable of ftanding on his legs: it 

would require a long time for him to learn how 

to keep his body inequilibrio; perhaps he would 

not 
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not even attempt it, and you would fee this 
tall robuft animal fixed in one place like a ftook 
or a (lone, or crawling and tumbling about like 
a puppy. 

He would perceive uneafinefs occafioned by 
his wants, without knowing what he wanted,, 
or dreaming of any means to gratify them. 
There is no immediate communication between 
the mufcles of the ftomach and thofe of the legs 
and arms, that, fuppofing him ravenous with 
hunger and furrounded with viiSluals, would 
make him take one ftep to approach, or 
reach out his hand to lay hold of them : fo that 
his body having none of the natural propenfitics 
to growth, nor any of thofe conftant emotions 
which aftuate children on that account, he 
would die of hunger before he would move to 
feek any thing for his fubfiftence. If we reflect 
ever fo little on the order and progrefs of our 
acquirements, we fhall not be able to deny that 
a man muft be nearly in fuch a lituationof 
primitive ignorance and flupidity, before he has 
acquired any thing of the experience of his fel- 
low creatures. 

The point, therefore, is known, or may be 
known, from which we all fet out to arrive at 
common underftanding : but, who is there can 
tell how diftant is the other extremity of the line?~ 
Every one advances more or lefs according to 
his genius, tafte, neceffities, talents, zeal, and 
the opportunities afforded him. I know of no 
philofopher who bath been raih enough to pre- 

fcribe 
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fcribc the limits of our knowledge, and to fay. 
Thus far, O man, (halt thou go, and no far- 
ther. We are ignorant of the extent of the hu- 
man capacity, nor hath any one as yet meafured 
the utmofi peiSble diftance between that of one 
man and anotiier. Where is the mind fo bafe as 
never to have been elevated by this refleftion ? 
Where is the man, who does not fometimes fay, 
in the pride of his heart, ** How many men 
*' have I already furpafled ! How many men 
** may I not yet overtake ! Why fhould my 
*' equal go farther than myfelf?'* 

I fay it again 9 the education of a man com- 
nlences at his birth : before he can fpeak, before 
he can underftand^ he is already inftrudled. Ex- 
perience is the forerunner of precept; the mo- 
ment he knows the features of his nurfe, he may 
be faid to have acquired confiderable knowledge. 
Trace the progrefs of the moft ignorant of mor- 
tals, from his birth to the prefent hour, and you 
will be aftonifhed at the knowledge he has ac- 
quired. If we divide all human fcience into two 
parts, theoneconfiftingof that which is common 
to all men, and the other of what is peculiar to 
the learned, the latter will appear inAgnificant 
and trifling in comparifon with the other. But wc 
think nothing of general acquifitions, becaufe 
they are made infenfibly, and even before wc 
arrivQ at the age of reafon ; knowledge becomes 
confpicuous only in its difference on comparifon j 
juft as in working algebraic equations, common 
quantities are ftruck out and ftand for nothing. 

Even 
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Even brutes thentfelves have their acquire^' 
meJnts. They have organs of fenfe, and muft-^ 
learn to make ufe of them : thev have wants 
which they muft learn to provide for; they.muft- 
le^n to fvvim, to walk, and to fly. Quadrupeds 
are not capacitated to walk merely becaufe their 
legs are able to fupport them: as foon as they 
are brought forth, the firft eflays they make arc 
very hobbling and uncertain. A finging bird, 
efcapcd from the cage in which it was bred, will 
not know how to fly, becaufe it has never flown. 
Senfible and animated beings owe every thing ta 
inftruftion. If trees and plnnts had a progref- 
five locQ-motion, they muft have been endued 
with fenfes and have acquired knowledge, other- 
wife their fpccies would have been foon extinft. 
. The firft fenfations of children are thofe which 
arc merely affecting; they perceive nothing for 
fomc time but pleafure and pain. Being unable 
to walk about, or lay hold of any thing, \h€y 
require a good deal of time to form to them-i 
felves by degrees thofe reprefentative fenfations, 
which make obi eels appear to have an external 
exiftence. In tjie mean time, and while fuch 
objecSs are extending themfelves, retreating as 
it were, from the eye, and afliiming forms and 
dimenfions, the return of the afFefting fenfa- 
tions begins to fubmit to the influence of habit: 
the eyes of children are turned conftantly toward 
the light, and, if it come from one fide, they 
imperceptibly take that direftion ; fo that care 
Ihould always be taken to fet them facing the 

light. 
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light, left they fliould become fquint-eyed, or 
accuftom themfelves to. look croflwife. They 
fhould, alfo, be early accuftomed to the ab fence 
of light, otherwife they will be apt to cry when 
they find themfelves in the dark. 

Sleep and nutriment, when too exadtly pro- 
portioned, become neceflary to them at the end 
of ftated intervals, and after a time their propen- 
fitifes thereto arife not from phyfical neceffity 
but habit, or. rather, habit produces an addi- 
tional neceffity to thofe of nature: this muft, by 
all means, be prevented. 

The only habit in which a child fliould be 
indulged, is that of contradling none; he fliould 
not be permitted to exercife one arm more than 
the other ; we fliould not accuftom him to pre- 
fent his right hand oftener than his left, or to 
make ufe of one more than the other 5 he fliould 
not be ufed to eat, fleep, or do any thing, at 
ftated hours, or not to be left alone whether in 
the day or night. Prepare early for his enjoy- 
ment of liberty, and the exercife of his natural 
abilities, by leaving him in full poffeffion of 
them unreftrained by artificial habits, and by 
putting him in a fituation to be always mafter 
of himfelf, and to do whatever his refolution 
prompts him, as foon as he is able to form one. 

As foon as a child begins to diftinguifli objeds, 

a proper choice fliould be made in thofe which 

are prefented to it. Every new objed is natu* 

rally interefting to a child; it finds itfelf fo 

. weak and feeble that it is fearful of every thii^g 

it 
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it is not acquainted with : but familiarity, which 
renders obj efts unaffe<Sing,deftroys this timidity. 
We fee children, educated in neat houfes, where 
cobwebs are carefully fwept away, are always 
afraid of fpiders, and retain the fame difguft 
for them as they grow up: whereas I never 
knew a peafant, either man or woman, afraid 
of a fpider. 

Why fhould not the education of a child, 
therefore, begin before it can fpeak or under- 
ftand, fince even the choice of objefts prefentcd 
to its view is fufficient to render it either timid 
or courageous ? I would have them habituated 
to new objects, to ugly, difguftful, and uncom- 
mon animals; beginning with them, however, 
at a diftance, and letting them approach by de- 
grees; or till, being ufed to fee others handle 
them, they will venture to handle them them- 
felves. If a child, during his infancy,,^ hath 
been ufed to regard toads, ferpents, or cray-fifli 
with indifference, he will look without horrour, 
as he grows up, on any animal whatever. No 
objedl is frightful to fuch as are daily ace uftomed 
to frightful objefts. 

All children are terrified at a mafk. I would 
begin to reconcile Emilius to malks, by fhowing 
him firft an agreeable one. Somebody fhould 
afterwards put it on, at the fight of which I 
would laugh, the company (hould laugh, and 
the child would then laugh with the reft. By 
degrees, I would ufe him to others lefs agreeable; 
and laftly, to the moft hideous and frightful. 

By 
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By artful management, he will thus be brought 
to laugh, and be as much pleafed with the laft 
as the firft; I fhould not be afraid he would 
ever after be terrified at a malk. 

When HecSlor was going to take leave of 
Andromache, his child Aftjranax, frightened at 
the nodding plume of his father's helmet, did 
not know him, but fhrunk, crying, into the bo- 
fom of his nurfe, and drew a fmile from his 
weeping mother. What fliould have been done, 
to cure the infant of his fears ? Certainly the 
very thing which Hedior did, in taking ofF his 
helmet and embracing the child without it. 
Nor Ihould this have been all : at fome other 
opportunity, he fliould have been brought to 
handle, and play with the feathers, after which 
his nurfe fhould have taken the helmet and put 
it, laughing, on her head 5 if it may be prefumed 
a woman might dare to make fo free with the 
arms of Hedlor. 

To accuftom Emilius to the report of fire- 
arms, I would firft make a flafh in the pan of a 
piftol; the fudden light of which would give 
him pleafure. I would then repeat it, with a 
larger prime: after being fome time ufed to 
this, I would put a fmall charge into the barrel, 
without ramming it; and after that a greater^ 
and fo on, till 1 had brought him, by degrees, 
to hear with indifference the report of mufque- 
try, bombs, cannon, and even the mofl terrible 
explofions. I have remarked that children are 
icldom afraid of thunder, unlefe the claps are ex- 

ceffively 
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cefSvely loudj and really hurt the drum of the «ar. 
They have othetwife no fuch fear, till they have 
learned that it is fometimes hurtful and even 
mortal. The fears thus inftilled by reafon fhould 
be eradicated by habit : while, by flow and artful 
means, both children and men would acquire 
intrepidity and be afraid of nothing. 

In a ftate of infancy, wherein the memory 
and imagination are as yet inactive, a child is 
attentive to nothing but what a(?lually affefts his 
fenfes with pain or pleafure. His fenfations be- 
ing: thus the original materials of his ideas^ to 
regulate the formation of thofe ideas agreeably to 
the order of things, is to prepare his memory to 
prcfent them, hereafter, in the fame order, to 
his underftanding : but, as while fo young He is 
only capable of attending to his fenfations, it is 
fufficient at firft, to make him fenfiblc of the 
connection between thefe fenfations, and the 
objects that excite them. He is curious to 
touch and handle every thing he fees ; he fhould 
be indulged in the gratification of this curiofityi 
it fuggefts to him a very neccffary courfe pf ex- 
periments. Hence it is he muft learn to feel 
heat and cold, the hardnefs, foftnefs, and weight 
of bodies; to judge of their magnitude, figure,' 
and other fenfible qualities, by looking, touch- 
ing*, hearing, and particularly by comparing 

the 

* The fenfe of fmelling 18 that which comes the lateft 
to perfeflion in children. They ap|>ear not to be fenfible 
of either good or ill fcent^y till they are two or three years 
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^the fight with the touch, and judging, by means 
of the eye, of the fenfation acquire^ by the 
fingers. 

It is by motioh only that We difcover any 
thing to exift out of ourfelvesj and it is by our 
own motion that we acquire the idea of exten- 
fibn. It is, becaufe a child has no fuch idea, 
that it will ftretch out its hand, in the fame man* 
ner, to lay hold of an objecSt within its reach, 
or at an hundred yards diftance* This effort 
appears to you only a token of command, an or- 
der to the objeft to come to him, or to you to 
fetch it; but it is in fa<Sl no/uch thing. It is 
made, becaufe the objefls which a child firft 
perceives to exift in the brain, and afterwards 
in the eye, appear now to exift at arm's length ; 
and he has nx> conception of any extenfibn be-^ 
yond his reach. Care fliould be taken, there- 
fore, to walk him about often, to have him car- 
ried about from one place to another, where he 
choofcs to go, in order to give him juft ideas of 
local relations, and teach him to judge of dif* 
tances. When he begins, however, once to 
know thefe, your method muft be changed, and 
you muft let him go, or carry him on.ly where 
you pleafej not where he pleafes : for when hig 
fenfes no longer deceive him in this refpefl:, the 
efforts I have been fpeaking of change their 

caufe. 

old. They feem to have in this refpeft the fame indiffe* 
rcnce^ or rather infenGbih'ty, which is remarked in many 
other animals. 

5 
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caufe. This change is fo remarkable that it 
may require fome explanation. 

The uneafinefs, occafioned by our wants, is 
expreffed by (igns, when the afEftance of others 
is required to relieve them. Hence the cries of 
infants. They are aimoft perpetually in tears : 
and indeed fo they muft be. As ail their fenfa- 
tions are of the afFefting kind, when thefe arc 
agreeable they enjoy them in filencej but, when 
painful, they naturally exprefs themfelves in 
their own language, and demand relief. Now 
while they are awake they feldom are in a ftatc 
of indifference; they are 'generally afleep, or 
fome how or other aftefled with uneafy fenfa- 
tions. 

All modes of fpeech are the faAitious pro- 
dtiftions of art. It has been long a fubje<^ of 
enquiry, whether there exifted in nature an uni* 
verfal language. Without doubt there does, 
and this is what children fpeak before they can 
talk any other. This language, indeed, doth 
not confift of articulate words, but is emphatick, 
fonorous, and intelligible. The ufe of the in- 
vented modes of fpeech hath made us negled 
this fo much as even quite to forget it. Let us 
ftudy the wants and efforts of children, and we 
fhall foon learn it again. Nurfes are our maf- 
ters in this language; they underftand every 
thing faid by their refpedive children; they make 
replies and hold conneded dialogues with them; 
and, though they themfelves make ufe of words, 
thofc words are perfectly needlefs: the child 

com- 
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comprehends not the fenfe of the word, but the 
accent with which it is pronounced. 

To the language of the tongue, we may alfo 
add thatof gefture, equally expreflive. By gef- 
ture I do not mean any motion of the feeble 
hands of fuch young children; the gefture of 
infants lies in the muicles of their face. It is 
aftonifhing to fee fuch ftrength of expreflion in 
their half-formed phyfiognomies : their features 
are continually varying, with inconceivable ra- 
pidity of tranfition. You will fee fmiles, fears, 
defires, take place on their contenances, and 
vanifh like lightening; at every change a new 
face appearing in an inftant. The mufcles of 
their faces are certainly more changeable than 
our's. On the other hand, their dull and languid 
eyes hardly fpeak at all. Such a fpecies of ex- 
preflion indeed is adapted to an age whofe wants 
are merely corporeal; the expreflion of our feel- 
ings confifts in grimace and the diftortion of our 
features; that of our fentiments lies in our eyes* 

As man, in his firft ftage of life, is a wretched 
and helplefs being, fo his firft mode of ex pref- 
fion is that of tears and complaint. An infant is 
fenfible of his wants, and incapable of fatisfying 
them ; he, therefore, implores ^he afliftance of 
thofe about him, by his cries. If he be hungry 
or have thirft, he crie^ ; if too cold or too hot, 
if he want to move, or to be held ftill, he cries : 
if he want to fleep, or to be danced about, he 
has no other method to exprefs himfclf but by 
crying. 
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The Icfs he is in a fituation to help himfclf, 
the more frequently he requires affiftance, to 
vary his circumftances of pofition. He has but 
one kind of language, becaufe he knows, in faft, 
but one kind of inconvenience : in the prefent 
imperf(*£lion of his organs, he Is incapable df 
diftinguilhing their different impreflions; all the 
different caufes of his uneafinefs form but one 
fenfation of pain. 

Thus from the tears of children, which one 
is apt to think fo little worthy of attention, 
arifes the firft fcnfe of the relation which man 
bears to the objcfts that furround him; here is 
forged the firft link of that extenfive chain which 
forms the bond of focicty. 

When a child cries it is evidently uneafy, it 
hath fome want that requires to be fatisfied; 
we look, we examine what it is, find it out and 
relieve it. If this be not the cafe, and the 
caufe of uneafmefs cannot be found, its tears 
continue to flow, and.it begins to grow outrage- 
ous : we foothe it, to make it quiet, rock it or 
endeavour to fing it to fleep : if this does not 
fucceed, we grow impatient and threaten iti^nay 
fometimcs a brutal nurfe will beat the poor in- 
nocent in thefe circumftances. Strange IcfTons 
thefe, furely, at our firft entrance into life 1 

I fliall never forget that I once faw a crying 
child thus beaten by its nurfe j on which it be- 
came immediately filent, and, as I thought, in- 
timidated. I reReiSled upon this occafion, what 
a fervilc mind that muft be, on which nothing 

would 
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Would operate but rigour* I was, however, de- 
ireived; the little wretch was almoft fuffocated 
with cholef 5 it loft its breath, and I faw it grow- 
ing black in the face> In a moment after it fet 
up the moft piercing cries ; exprefling all the 
figns of refentment, fury, and defpair, adapted 
to its age, I was even apprehenfive it would 
€xpire under the violen-ce of its agitation. This 
Example alone would have convinced me, if I 
<r6uld ever have doubted it, of an innate fenfe ^ 
of right and wrong being implanted in the hu- 
man heart* I am very certain, had a burning 
coal fallen by accident on the hand of the child, 
it would have been lefs agitated than by this 
flight blow, given with a manifeft intention to 
hurt it. 

Thtt difpofitloh in children to pafllon, and 
cxceffive anger, requires very nice management* 
Boerhaave thinks the difeafes of children flibald 
be ranked, for the moft part, in the clafs of 
COAvulfions \ becaufe their heads being propor- 
tiofiably larger, and the nervous fyftem more 
extended than in adults, their nerves are more 
fufceptibk of irritation. Be careful, therefore, 
to keep them from fervants, who are continually 
tfeizing, and provoking them 5 fuch fervants are 
infinitely more fatal to children than the intem- 
perature of the air or the feafons^ While in- 
fants are croffed only by the refiftance of things, 
and not by perfons, they will never grow frac- 
tious nor paffionate. This is one reafon why 
the children of common people, being more free 
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and independent, are for the moft part lefs in« 
firm and delicate in their conftitutions, and 
more robuft than thofe of others, who, by pre- 
tending to educate them better, are perpetually 
contradicting them. It muft, however, be re- 
membered that there is a very wide difference 
between adling always in obedience to, or hu- 
mouring, a child, and not contradicting it. 

Tears are the petitions of young children; 
if they be not looked on as fuch they will foon 
become commands: infants would begin by 
praying our afUftance, and go on to command 
our fervice. Thus from their own weaknefs, 
whence at firft arifes the fenfe of their depend- 
ence, follows the notion of domineering and 
command. This idea, however, is lefs excited 
by their wants than by our affiduities ; and here 
we begin to perceive thofe moral efFeds, whofe 
immediate caufe doth not exift in nature. At 
the fame time, we fee how neceflary it is to dif- 
cover the fecret motives of the cries of children 
even in their earlieft infancy. 

When a child fometimes holds out its hand, 
without any other emotion, it thinks to reach 
the objcft, becaufe it cannot eflimate the diftance 
of it: it is here only miftaken: but when in 
reaching out its hand, it cries, or manifefts other 
figns of impatience, it is not deceived in the di- 
ftance of the objcft, but is cither commanding it 
to approach, or you to fetch it. In the firft cafe, 
therefore, it is proper to undeceive the child, by 
carrying it gently toward the objcft, and in the 

laft 
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bft not to appear to mind it; but the louder it 
cries the lefs notice to take of it. It is of con-* 
fequence to check children betimes, in ufurping, 
the command over perfons, who are not in their- 
power; or over things, which they are not fuf*- 
ficiently acquainted with. 

For the latter reafon, it is better, when a 
child defires any thing that may be proper to give 
him,- to carry him to the objeft, than to bring 
the objeft to the child : as, by this means, he 
deduces a conclufion adapted to his tender years, 
and which there is no other way of fuggefting to 
him. 

The Abbe de St. Pierre calls men great chil- 
dren ; we may with equal propriety give a turn 
to the expreifion, and call children little men^ 
Thefe propofitions are true, as maxims ; though 
as principles they require explanation : but when 
Hobbes calls a vicious man a robuft child, he is 
guilty of an abfolute contradidion. All vice 
takes its rife from weaknefs; an infant is vicious 
only becaufe he is weak; give him power and 
you make him good ; an all-powerful Being could 
never do any ill. Of all the attributes afcribed 
to an omnipotent Deity, that of goodnefs ap- 
pears to be the moid efl'cntial to his exiftence. 
We cannot conceive him to exift without it. 
Among all the people who entertained the Ma- 
nichean notions of two principles, the evil one 
was conftantly fuppofed inferior to the good; 
without which their whole fyftem had been to 
the laft degree abfurd. 

E 3 Reafon 
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Rcafon only teaches us to know good from 
evil. Confcience, which excites us to love the 
one and liate the other, although independent on 
rcafon, cannot difcover one from the other with- 
out it. Before we come to be capable of rea« 
foning, we do good and ill without knowing it:- 
and there is no morality in our ad^ions, though 
there may, and frequently is, in our fentiments 
concerning the action s of others relative to us. 
A child will often put things into diforder, will 
break every thing it comes near, will grafp a- 
fparrow, as it would a ftonc, and kill it, with- 
out knowing what it is doing. And why ? A 
philofopher will prefently account for it, from 
the vices inherent in. our nature; the pride, the 
thirft of power, the felf-love, and the wicked nefs 
of man : a fenfe of its weaknefs, he will add, 
makes the child eager to perform aftions of 
ftrength, and to experience its own power. But, 
in anfwer to this, look upon that infirm and 
decayed old man, brought back by the revolutions 
of human life to the weaknefs of infancy: he 
not only remains peaceable and quiet in himfelf, 
but is defirous every thing about him fhould be 
fo too. The leaft change of fituation is trouble- 
fome to him, and he is pleafed with an univerfal 
calm. How fhould the fame imbecility joined 
with the fame paflions, produce fuch different 
cfFefls in the two ages, if the original caufe 
were not changed ? And where are we to feek 
for this diverfity of caufes, unlefs in the phyfical 
conftitution of the two individuals ? The ad:ive 
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principle, common to both, expands and un^ 
folds itfelf in one, and contra<9:s and clofes itfelf 
in the other : in the one it tends to form, in the 
other to deftroy, the man; in the one it tends 
to life, and in the other to death. The drooping 
aflivity of the vital principle is concentrated in 
the heart of age; in that of infancy it over- 
flows and difFufes itfelf: in the excefs of its vi« 
vacity, a child feems to have life enough to 
animate every thing around it. Whether it 
makes or marrs, it is all one to a child, pro- 
vided the fituation of things be changed; as 
every change neceffarily implies a£iion. If it 
feem to have a propenfity to deftroy things, it 
is not from a vicious principle; but becaufe the 
aftion, necefTary to make or compofe any thing, 
is tedious and flow, whereas that of fpoiling 
and breaking things to pieces, being quicker, 
agrees better with its natural aiertnefs and vi- 
vacity. 

At the fame time, however, that the authour 
of nature hath given to children this acSive 
principle, he hath taken care to prevent its being 
hurtful, by giving them as little ftrength in pro- 
portion to indulge it. But no fooner are they 
mifled to conceive the perfons about them as 
inftruments which they themfelves are to put in 
ad^ion, than they make ufe of them to aflJift 
their weaknefs in purfuing their inclinations. 
Hence it is they become importunate, tyranni- 
cal, imperious, mifchievous, and intractable; a 
progrefs that doth not arife from a natural fpirit 
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of domineering, but is the eflfeft of wrong cdu* 
cation : for it requires no great experience to 
perceive how agreeable it is to aft by means of 
others, and to have occafion only to fpeak in 
order to put the world in motion, 
. As it grows up, a child acquires ftrength, 
and becomes lefs acftive and reftlefs ; it contrafts 
its powers more within itfelf. The body and 
foul, if I may fo fay, keep each other in equili- 
brio; and nature requires no greater quantity of 
motion than is neccflary to our prefervation. 
But the defire of command doth not ceafe with 
the motives that gave rife to it; the notionof fu- . 
periority is flattering to felf-love, and is in* 
creafed by habit : thus caprice fucceeds to ne- 
ceflity, and the force of prejudice and opinion 
takes root in the mind. 

The principle once known, we fee clearly the 
track, wherein we begin to deviate from nature: 
let us enquire then, what muft be done, in order 
to prevent our going aftray. So far from being 
endued with fuperfluous abilities, children have 
at firft hardly fufficient for the purpofes nature 
requires; it is requifite, therefore, to leave them 
at full liberty to employ thofe flie hath given 
them, and which they cannot abufe : this is my 
firft maxim. 

It is our duty to aflift them, and fupply their 
deficiencies, whether of body or mind, in every 
circumftance of phyfical neceffity : fecond 
maxim. 

4 Every 
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Every affiftance afforded them fhould be con- 
fined to real utility, without adminiftering any 
thing to the indulgence of their caprice or un- 
reafonable humours; for they will never be ca- 
pricious unlefs through negleft, or in foiiie par- 
ticular circumftance depending on their con- 
ftitution : third maxim. 

The meaning of their language and figns 
ought to be carefully ftudied, in order to be able 
to diftinguifh, in an age when they know not 
how to difTemble, between thofe inclinations 
that arife immediately from nature, and what 
are only fantaftical : fourth maxim. 

The defign and tendency of thefe rules are, to 
give children more real liberty and lefs com- 
mand; to leave them more to do of themfelves 
than to require of others. Thus, by being ear- 
ly accuftomed to confine their defires to their 
abilities, thev will be little affcifted with the want 
of what is out of their power. 

Here we have a new, and very important, 
feafan for leaving their body and limbs at full 
liberty; with this precaution, however, that 
we remove them from the danger of falling 
down, and put every thing out of their reach 
whereby they may wound or hurt themfelves. 

It cannot be doubted that an infant, whofe 
body and arms are at liberty, will cry lefs than 
another bolftered up in fwaddling clothes. The 
child, who is liable to fufFer none but natural 
inconveniences, will cry only when it feels 
pain; which is a great advantage iixitseduca- 
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tion ; for then we are certain to know when it 
ftands in real want of ^fliftance, and this (hould 
be afforded it, if poflible, immediately. But, if 
it be out of our power to relieve it, we fliould 
take no notice, nor make any fruitlefs attempts 
to q^uiet it : kifles and carefles will not cure its 
cholick ; yet it will remember the methods taken 
to foothe it, and when it once knows how to 
employ you at its pleafure, it is become your 
maftcr, and all is over. Being lefs reftrained in 
their iefForts to move, children would cry lefs ; if 
we were iefs importuned with their tears > it would 
require lefs trouble to quiet them ? threatenedand 
foothed more feldom, they would become le($ 
timid and obftinate, and would retain more of 
their natural temper and difpofition. It is lefs 
from letting children cry unnoticed, than froia 
ftriving to appeafe them, that they get falls: my 
proof of this is, that thofe which are moft neglcdl- 
ed are the leaft fubjeft to thofe accidents, I am 
far, however, from recommending that childrea 
fliould, for this reafon, be negledled: on the 
contrary, I would have fo much care taken of ^ 
them as to prevent accidents of this kind, and 
not that their cries fliould give the firft no- 
tice of them. Neither would I, at the fame 
time, have a nurfe be over fbllicitous about tri- 
£e5. Why fliould flie think it fo great ahardihip 
on the child, to let it cry a little, when ffie 
fees on how many occafions its tears are ufeful 
and falutary ? W hen children come to be fenfl- 
ble of the great value they fet on their iilence, 

they 
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they will take care you (ball not have too much 
of it. They will, at length, fet fo great a value 
on it themfelves, as to prevent your being able 
to obtain any ^ when, by dint of continual cry- 
ing without fuccefs, they ftrain, exhauft, and 
fometimes deftroy themfelves. 

The long fits of crying in a child, who is 
neither confined, fick, nor in real want of any 
thing, are only fits of habit and obftinacy. They 
are not to be attributed to nature but to the nurfe, 
who, from not knowing how to bear fuch im- 
portunity, only increafes it, without reflefting 
that, in making the child quiet to-day, fhe is 
only encouraging it to cry the more to-morrow. 

The only way to cure, or prevent, this habit^ 
is to take no notice of a child in fuch circum- 
ftances. Nobody caces, not even children, to 
take fruitlefs pains^ They may for a while per- 
fevere in their trials ; but, if you have more pa- 
tience than they have obftinacy, they will bedif* 
gufted at the experiment, and repeat it no more.. 
This is the method to prevent their tears, and 

to ufe tiiem to cry only when they are really in 
pain. 

When they are poflefled of thefe fits of caprice 
and obftinacy, a certain way to quiet them is, 
to divert their attention by fome agreeable and 
firiking obje£l, that may make them forget their 
motive for crying. Moft nurfes excel in prac- 
tifmg this expedient 5 and, if artfully managed, 
it is very ufeful : but it is of the utmoft confc- 
quen(;e that the child ibould not pejrceive this 
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intention of diverting him, but that he fhouIcF 
imagine we are amufing ourfelves without think* 
ing of him : in this refpedt, however, all nurfes 
are very inexpert, and perverfely do a right 
thing the wrong way. 

Children are in general weaned too early. 
The proper feafon is indicated by the cutting of 
their teeth, an operation which is ufually very 
iharp and painful. At this time, by a mechanical 
inftinft, they carry everything, which is put into 
their hands, up to their mouths. In order to fa- 
cilitate this tafk, therefore, the child is ufually 
provided with a coral, or other hard body, to 
rub againft its gums. I am of opinion, how- 
ver, this doth not anfwer the end propofed. 
The rubbing of hard bodies in this cafe againft 
the gums, fo far from foftening muft make 
them hard and callous; rendering the teeth ftill 
more difficult to cut^ ^ahd the pain more acute 
and lafting. Let us follow the traces of inftinft. 
We don't fee the young of the canine fpecies, 
in cutting their teeth, ever gnaw flints, iron, 
or bones ; but always wood, leather, rags or 
other foft fubftances, which tear to pieces, or 
yield to the impreffion of their teeth. 

But fimplicity is baniflied from every thing, 
even from our treatment of the moft fimple 
vf animals, an helplefs infant. It muft have 
bells of filver and gold, and corals of all forts 
and prices. What an ufelefs and deftruSive 
apparatus! I would have nothing of all this. No 
bells, no corals, for my child > but little natural 
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twigs taken from the tree, with their leaves and 
fruit, the dried heads of poppies, in which it 
might hear the feeds rattle, aftick of liquorifh 
which it might fuck and chew; thefe would 
amufe it as well as any fuch magnificent toys, 
and would not ufe it to the luxurious parade 
of wealth or diftinftion. 

It is generally acknowledged that milk-meats 
©r puddings, made of raw flour, are not 
a very wholefome nutriment, boiled milk and 
crude meal never agreeing well with theftomach. 
In puddings the flour is lefs baked than in bread, 
befides that it has not been fermented : panada, 
or bread puddings, as alfo thofe made of the beft 
rice, I fliould think much preferable. But, if 
children muft abfolutely have flour puddings, it 
is proper the flour fhould be baked a little be- 
forehand. We make, in my country, a very 
agreeable and wholefome foup, with meal thus 
prepared. Meat-broths, and other fpoon-meats 
of that kind, are alfo an indifiirent aliment; 
which fliould be ufed but fparingly. It is ne- 
ceflary that children fliould accuftom themfelves 
early to chew; this is the true way to facilitate 
the cutting their teeth : and hence, when they 
begin to fwallow, the faliva, mixed with their 
aliment, promotes digefl: ion, 

I would therefore ufe them, betimes, to chew 
dried fruits and crufts of bread. I would give 
them hard cakes and bi fcuits, to play with ; by foft- 
cning which in their mouths, they would fome- 
timcs fwallow part of them : thus they would 

cut 
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cut their teeth eafily, and wean themfelves al- 
moft imperceptibly. Infants born and brought 
up in the country, have generally a very goo4 
appetite and require no other trouble in wegning. 
Children are accuftomed to liften to founds 
from their birth : vire not only talk to them be* 
fore they can underftand the meaning of what, 
is faid; but before they can mimick the founds 
repeated in their hearing. Their organs q( 
fpeech, as yet in a ftate of incapacity, are brought 
by flow degrees to the imitation of founds ; aiid^ 
indeed, we are not well afTured, that thefe malpe 
as diflindi impreilions on their organs of hearing 
as on our's. 1 do not difapprove the nurfe'9. 
amufing her child with linging, and other very 
fprightly and chearful notes; but I am abfo^ 
lutely againft her ftunning it perpetually, with ^^ 
confufed heap of ufelefs woi:ds, of which the 
child comprehends nothing but the tone in whichi 
they are fpoken. The firft words repeated in the 
bearing of an infant fhould be few, eafy, and diff^ 
tindt: they fhbuld alfo be repeated often, and 
be only fuchas ferve to exprefs fenfible objeiSls^ 
which may, at the fame time, be pointed out ta 
its view. Our unhappy readinefs to content 
ourfelves with words we do not underftand takes* 
place earlier than may be imagined- The 
fchool-boy liftens to the gabbling ufher of his 
clafs, with the fame ftupid attention, as he did 
to the prattle of his nurfe- Hence it appears 
to me to be a very ufeful mode of iuftruiiion to- 
bring up children to hear nothing of it. 

A thoufand 
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A thoufand confiderations prefent themfelves^ 
when we come to refleft on the formation of the 
language and the firft attempts of children. 
Whatever pains or method we take, they will 
all learn to fpeak in the fame manner, fo that 
philofophical fpeculations are entirely ufelefs. 

They have, as it were, a grammar adapted 
to their age, the rules of whofe fyntax are more 
general than thofe of our's j and if we confider it 
attentively, we fhall be furprifed to fee the ex^ 
a£tnefs with which they piirfue certain analo* 
gies; very miftaken ones, if you will; but very 
regular, and exceptionable only from their un-» 
couth turn, or contrariety to common pra£iice^ 
Methinks I hear a poor boy feverely^reprimanded 
by his father, for faying; Mon pere^ irai-je-t-y ? 
Now, it is clear the child purfues analogy 
better than our grammarians ; for as we fhould 
fay to him vas-y, why ihould he not have faid^ 
irai'je-t-y? It is to be obferved alfo with what 
addrefs he thus avoided the difagreeable hiatu& 
in faying irai-je-y^ or, y-irai-je? Is it the fault 
of the poor child that we have improperly de- 
prived this phrafe of the determinate adverb, y^ 
becaufe we know not what to do with it* f It is 
an intolerable, and very fuperfluous piece of 
pedantry, to think of correSing in children 
fuch little trefpafles againftthecuftomsof fpeech, 
^s thefe, of which they, infallibly correfl them- 

felve» 

• The reader, poflTeflTed of the Icaft fmaaering of 
French, wiJJ readily underftand this exampl^» nnd at 
the fame time fee the impoflibility of the tranilator^ft ren« 
dering it into Engiiih. 
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felves in time. Speak always corredtly yourfelf, 
in their prefence ; behave fo that they fhall be 
better pleafed with your company than that of 
others; and be afTured their language will grow 
infenfibly correft and pure as your own. 

An abufe of another kind, though of actual 
importance and not Icfs eafy to prevent, is our 
being too earneft to teach them to fpeak ; as if we 
were afraid they would never learn it of theiri- 
felves. This imprudent forwardnefs is produc- 
tive of an efFedt dire£l:]y contrary to the end de- 
figncd ; and occafions them to talk lefs early 
and more indiftin£l: the extreme attention 
which is paid to every thing they attempt to fay, 
makes it needlefs for them to pronounce their 
words diftindly; hence, taking the trouble only 
juft to open their mouths, many of them retain 
during life a vicious mode of pronunciation, and 
a confufed manner of fpcech, that renders them 
almoft unintelligible. 

I have lived much among the country- people, 
and never heard any of them lifp, whether men 
or women, old or young. May we not a(k, 
whence this could happen? Are the organs in 
peafants, conftruftcd different from our's ? No f 
they are only differently exercifcd. Oppofitcf 
my window is a little mount, whereon tlic chil-" 
dren of the place afTemble to play; and, although 
they are at a good diftance, I can perfeftly di- 
ftinguifh what they fay, and often take down 
I minutes of their difcourfe, as proper hints for 
this work. At the fame time I am every day 

deceived 
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flcceived by mine ear, as to their feveral igcs 5 
by their voices I fliould take them fometifties to 
be nine or ten years old, and by their looks and 
ftature to be but three or four. Nor have I 
confined this obfervation to myfelf 3 but tried 
the fame experiment on feveral of my city 
friends, who come occafionally to vifit me; all 
of whom have, without exception, fallen into 

the fame miftake. 

Thereafon of this is, that children educated 
in town, being chiefly confined to the nurfery^ 
and for ever under the wing of their governefs, 
have occafion only to mumble out their words 
to be underftood: they no fooner move their 
lips, than every one is attentive to what they 
have to fay; the words they cannot pronounce., 
or pronounce ill, are faid for them; and thus 
by dint of attention, and by having the fame 
people always about them, the meaning of what 
they would fay is rather guefled at, than of what 
they aftually do fay, underftood. 

In the country it is quite different. The 
nurfe is not perpetually at hand, and the child 
is obliged to learn to fpeak diftinftly and loud 
what he wants to have underftood. There the 
children, rambling about the fields, at a diftance 
from their father, mother, or play-fellows, are 
habituated to make themfelves heard a great way 
off, and to adapt the efforts of their voice to 
their diftance from thofe they would make to 
hear them. This is the true method of learning 

pf onunciatlon, and not that of ftammcring out a 

fev/ 
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few inarticulate words to an attentive govcrncfs. 
Thus, when you fpeak to the child of a peafant, 
its baflifulnefs may prevent its giving you an 
anfwer; but whatever it fays, it fpeaks plain and 
properly: whereas, on the contrary, in town, 
the nurfe muft always ad as an interpreter; 
•without which you would never be able to un- 
derftand what is muttered between the tccih of 
their children*. 

As they grow up, indeed, the boys ought to 
correct themfelves of this fault, by what they 
learn at college, and the girls at the convent or 
boarding-fchool : in faft thofe who are thus edu- 
cated fpeak, in general, more diftindtly than 
fuch as are brought up conftantly at home. But 
what prevents them, from ever acquiring fo 
clear and articulate a pronunciation as that of 
the peafants, is the necefSty impofed on them^ 
of learning many things by heart, and of repeat- 
ing them afterwards aloud: for, in ftudying, 
they habituate themfelves to fcribble, and jabber 
over their leifons. Again, in reciting them it 

is 

• This 18 not without exception j thofe children who 
are at firft the moft difficult to underftand, become often 
the moft loud and noify, when they begin to acquire 
ftrength of voice. But there would be no end of replying 
particularly to fuch minutiae t the fenfiblc reader will 
eafily perceive that both deficiencies and excefs in the fame 
fpecies of abufe may be equally remedied by the fame 
method. I look upon thefe two maxims as infeparablej 
always enough 5 and never too much. The latter is the 
pecefTary confequence of the firm eilablifliment of the 
former. 
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is ftill worfe, a$ being frequently at a lofs for 
words, they drawl out their fentences and fyl« 
lables, in the moft difagreeable tones : it is im- 
poffible it fhould, in fuch cafe, be otherwife^ 
when the memory fails, the tongue muft gabble 
qf courfe. Thus it is we contraS, and retain 
the habits of a vicious, pronunciation. Emilius, 
as will be feen hereafter, (hall contraft no fuch 
habits, or at leaft not in the fame manner. 

I acknowledge that the common people and 
peafants run into the other extreme. That they 
almofl always fpeak louder than is needful ; that, 
in pronouncing their words too articulately, 
their fpeech is harHi and difguAing, and that^ 
they make an ill choice of words and phrafes« 

But, in the firil place, this extreme doth not 
appear tome fo vicious as the other; for, as the 
chief end of fpeech is to make ourfelves under- 
fiood, certainly the greateft fault we can be 
guilty of in fpeaking is to be unintelligible. To 
afie(St to fpeak without accent or emphafls, is to 
deprive our difcourfe of all gracefulncfs and 
energy. Accent is the foul of converfation^ and 
gives it expreffion and fincerity. It is lefs de- 
ceitful than words : and perhaps this is the rea-> 
fon it is rejedled by perfons of polite education. 
It is the cuftom, of faying every thing in the 
fame tone of voice and manner, that qualifies us 
for the mean art of abufmg people without their 
perceiving it. To the difufe and profcription of 
accent fucceed the various afFe<Eled, ridiculous^ 
and abfurd modes of polite converfation, in ufe, 

particularly 
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particularly with thofe who frequent the court;- 
This afFeftatron of fpeech and look is what ge-- 
nerally renders the French, at the firft interview, 
difagreeable to people of other nations r Inftead- 
of giving their fpeech its natural accent, they 
give it an afFefted one ; which is not a method' 
to prepoffefs others in their favour. 

All thofe little errors in fpeech, which we 
are ufually fo much afraid children ftiould fall- 
into, are not worth notice; they are with the 
greateft eafe either to be prevented or amended: 
but thofe habits which they contraft, by our 
rendering their difcourfe low, confufed, and ti- 
mid, by inceffantly criticifing their tone of voice, 
and taking exception at their words, can never- 
be correded. A man who hath learned to talk 
only in the nurfery and in aflfemblies, would 
make himfelf little underftood at the head of a 
battalion, and would never be able to filence * 
popular tumult by his elocution. Let childrert 
firft learn to fpeak to men ; they will be able to 
prattle to women whenever they pleafe. 

Nurfe them in the country, amidft ruftick 
fports and employments: they will there ac- 
quire a voice clear and fonorous, nor be in a 
fituation to contract the confufed lifping and 
ftammering of children educated in town. Nor. 
will they be any more liable to contrail the pro- 
vincial phrafcs and accent of the country, or at 
leaft will foon fhakc them off, if their mafter, 
living with them from their birth and converf- 
ing with them daily, take care to prevent, or 

cft'ace. 
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efface, by the purity of his own language, the 
-impreflions made by the dialedt of the peafants. 
Emilius muft be taught to fpeak as good Frertch 
as I am mafter of^ and, at the fame time, to 
pronounce it much better and more diftindlly 
than I can. 

A child, who would learn to fpeak, fhould 
be accuftomed only to hear words, whofe mean- 
ing he might be eafily made to comprehend, 
and to fpeak thofe only which he is in a capacity 
to pronounce articulately. The efforts he makes 
to do this, will induce him frequently to repeat 
the fame fyllable, as it were to exercife him- 
felf in the diflinft pronunciation of it. Whea 
he begins to flutter, however, never give your- 
felf the trouble to guefs what he would fay. To 
prefume even to be always attended to, is exer- 
cifing a fort of command ; and in this, be it of 
what kind foever, a child fhould never be in- 
dulged. Let it be thought fufiicient with you, 
to provide him, very carefully, with what is ne- 
cefTary ; it is his province to endeavour to make 
you underfland what is not fo. Much kfs 
fhould you be fo precipitate, to oblige him to 
fpeak: he will learn to talk well enough of 
himfelf as he comes to perceive the utility of it. 

It has been remarked, indeed, that fuch chil- 
dren as are backward in learning to talk, ne- 
ver, fpeak fo diflin£i:ly as others. It is not, 
however, from their being backward to fpeak 
that their organs contract any impediment ; but, 
on the contrary, it is fome natural impediment 

which 
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which makes them fo late before they fpeak* 
Were not this the cafe, why fhould they be tht 
lefs forward in this refpeA than others? Have 
they lefs need of fpeech, or are they lefs excited 
to it ? This is not the cafe, but the d\rt& con* 
trary; for the great concern arifing from this 
delay, when it comes to be known, occafions 
the poor child to be much more eagerly follicited 
and tormented to fpeak than are thofe wh6 be* 
gin earlier : now thofe foUicitations to repeated 
efforts greatly contribute to render its fpeech 
confufed and Hammering; whereas, if treated 
lefs precipitately it would have had more time 
and leifure to have acquired a better pronun« 
tiation. 

Children who are prefled too much to fpeak 
have neither time allowed them to learn to pro* 
nounce diftinftly what they fay, nor to compre- 
hend perfeftly what they hear : whereas, if left 
to themfelves, they would begin to praSife 
tipon words of the moft eafy pronunciation, an- 
nexing to them fome fignification, which they 
Would make undcrflx)od by their geftures ; they 
would give you their own words before they re* 
reived your's, and make ufe of the latter only as 
they Ihould undcrftand them : for not being 
prefled to it, they would firft obferve the fenfe 
you yourfelf fliould give them, which, when 
they were certain of, they would adopt them 
accordingly. 

But the greatefl evil, attending this precipi- 
tation, is not that our firft difcourfe to children, 
I « and 
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and the firft language they fpeak, are to them, 
void of meaning; but that, with refpecSl to them, 
they convey a meaning different from our's, 
without our knowing it, or being able to find 
it out; fo that, in fometimes appearing to an- 
fwer us very pertinently, they fpeak without 
having underftood us, and without our under- 
ftanding them. It is at fuch equivocal expref- 
fions we are fometimes fo much furprifed, when 
we annex ideas to their words to which they 
themfelves are ftrangers. This inattention, on 
our part, to the true fenfe that words convey 
to children, -appears to be the grand caufe 
of the firft errors they fall into, and which, 
even after they are undeceived, continue to in- 
fluence their turn of mind, during the reft of 
their lives. I fliall have more than one occafion, 
in the following iheets, to illuftrate this by 
examples. 

The vocabulary of a child, therefore, ihould 
be as confined as poffible. It is a very great 
inconvenience for him to have more words than 
ideas, to know how to talk about things of 
which he is yet incapable of thinking. I ima- 
gine one reafon, why perfons who live in the 
country have generally more clear underftand- 
ings than thofe who refide in town, is, that 
their diftionary is^ lefs extenfive. They have 
few ideas, but they compare, and reafon on 
them very juftly. 

In the firft developement of the feveral organs 
and faculties of a child, they nearly accompany 

each 
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each other. He begins to talk, to eat, to wallc,' 
almoft at the fame time. This may be properly 
called the firft epoch of human life. Before this 
period, he is little better than he was in the 
womb of his mother ; he has no fentiments, no 
ideas, nay hardly any fenfations ; he is even in« 
fenfible of his own exiftence : 

Vivit^ et ejl vita nefcius tpfs fua*, 
• Ovid, Trift. i. 3. 



End of the First Book/ 
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BOOK II. 

W^ are come now to the fecond period of 
life, at which the ftate of infancy, pro-» 
perly fpeakihg, ends, and that of puerility be- 
gins : for the words tnfans and puer are by no 
means fynonimous. The firft is comprehended 
in the other, and fignifies a child who cannot fpeak\ 
hence we find, in Valerius Maximus, the ex- 
preffion puerum infantem. I ihall continue, not* 
withftanding, tomakeufeof the word children, 
agreeably to its modern acceptation. 

When a child begins to talk, it weeps lefs. 
This progreffionis natural; one language being 
only fubftituted for another. As foon as he can 
complain in exprefs terms, why fhould he do it 
by tears, unlefs indeed he fuffer too violently to 
be able to vent his complaint in words? If he 
continue, otherwife, in the praciifc of crying, 
it is the fault of thofe who arc about him. 
When once Emilius comes to be able to fay, / 
am not well, he muft be in very great pain indeed 
if he afterwards (heds a tear.* 

If a child be of a delicate conftitution, ex- 
tremely fufceptible, and naturally apt to cry for 
nothing, I would foon dry up the fource of 
his tears, by rendering them fruitlefs. So long 
as he fhould continue crying I would not go near 

Vol. I. F himj 
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him ; but run to him immediately on his becoming 
filent. By this means, his manner of calling «ie 
to his afliftance would be by his filence, or, at 
moft, by giving only one cry. It is from the 
perceptible efFeft of figns, that children judge of 
their meaning; they fee no other relation. be- 
tween them. Whatever mifchief a child may 
have done itfelf, it is very rare for it to cry, when 
alone, at leaft if it hath ho hopes of being heard. 

If Emilius {hould get a fall, a bump on his 
forehead, make his nofe bleed, or cut his fin- 
gers ; inftead of running to him with an air of 
apprehenfion and danger, I would remain quite 
ftill, at leaft for fome time. The mifchief is 
rdone, and there is a necefSty for his bearing the 
pain OiAt ; my over- fol licit ude would only ferve 
to frignten him the more, and increafe his 
fenfibility. In fa£l, it is lefs the pain than 
the fright which afFefts children on thefe 
occafions. I would fpare him, at leaft, the 
anxiety of the latter; for he will certainly judge 
of his misfortune in as a great degree as I do. If 
hq fees mc alarmed, run eagerly to his relief, 
confole and pity him, he will think himfelf un- 
done; but, if he fees me apparently indifferent, 
and make light of it, he will foon make as light 
of it himfelf, and think himfelf cured, as foon as 
the fmart is over. It is at this age children ac- 
quire their firft principles of courage; and, by 
being inured to flight inconveniences, learn by 
degrees to fupport greater. 

So 
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So far alfo from being anxious to prevent Emi- 
Uus from cutting or hurting hi mfelf, I Oiould be 
very forry if this did not fometimes happen j and 
that he (hould grow up vtrithout feeling pain. 
The firft thing we ought to learn, and that which 
is of the greateft confequence for us to know, is 
to fufFer. It feems as if children were fbrmed 
little and feeble only to learn this important lef- 
fon without danger. If they fall down, or run 
againft any thing, they neither break a leg 
nor an arm : if they wound themfelves with any 
(harp inftrument, the wound is hardly ever fatal 
or very deep. I know not, in fhort, any in- 
ftance of a child, when left at liberty, havirg 
killed, maimed, or done itfelf any confideral^e 
damage; unlefs, indeed, in cafes wh^re it has 
been imprudently expofed to tumble' down from 
fome high place, to fall into the fire, or within 
the reach of fome deadly weapon. *How ufelefs 
and pernicious, therefore, is that magazine of 
implements, with which a child is armed at 
all points againft pain; and is hence expofed to 
it, when he grows up without experience and 
without courage; fo that he is apt to think him- 
felf mortally wounded by the prick of a pin, 
and to faint away at the fight of his own 
blood. 

Our pedantick method of inftruftion is always 
to teach children what they would learn better 
of themfelves, and to negleft what we only are 
capable of teaching them. Is there any thing 
more ridiculous than the pains we take to teach 

F 2 them 
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them to walk, as if we had ever feen a child 
through the negligence of itsnurfe, ignorant of 
it when he is grown up ! On the contrary, 
how many perfons do we fee walk badly all their 
lives, becaufe they were badly taught at firft, 

Emilius fliall have no pudding caps, no go- 
carts, no fwings, no leading firings, oratrooft 
only a backfiring, for the fake of holding him 
up on the pavement when he jufi begins to walk, 
or to affift him in running** Infiead.of keep- 
ing him ftifiing in the clofe air of his nurfcry, 
he fliould be taken out every day into the 
open fields. There he might run and pUy 
about; and if he tumbles a hundred times a-day, 
fo much the better; he will the fooner 'learn, 
when down, to get up again. The pleafuffc of 
being at liberty will be a fuificient-recompence 
for his falls. I would have my pupil frequently 
hurt himfelf ; in return, however, he would be 
always gay and fprightly; whereas, though 
your's fliould hurt themfelves lefs, they would 
be, on the other hand, more fraftious, peevifb, 
and dull. I doubt much if the advantage would- 
be on their fide. 

Another ftep in the progrefsof children, ren- 

.ders complaints lefs needful; this depends on the 

developement of their corporeal powers. When 

they 

• No perfons arc fo ridiculous in their gait, norlcfs 
fnre footed than fuch as have been too mueh ufcd to lead- 
ing ftrings wben little. This is another of thofcobfcr- 
vations which are efteemed trivial, becaiufe notoriouily 
true, and which arc true alfo in more fenfes than one. 
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they are capable of doing more themfelves, they 
have Jefs need of recurring frequently to others. 
With the increafe of their ftrength, increafes 
alfo their knowledge in the mean,s of exerting 
it. It is at this period the life of the individual' 
niay be properly faid to commence; it is at this 
time he begins to be confcious of himfelf. His* 
memory extends the fenfe of his identity to every 
hioment of his exiftence; he becomes always one 
and the fame perfon, and of courfe already fuf- 
ceptible of happinefs or mifery. From this time, 
therefore, he muft be confidered as a moral being. 

Although the longed term of human life is 
determinate, and it be eafy to calculate the pro- 
bability of our reaching that term at any inter- 
mediate age,, yet nothing is more uncertain than 
the duration of life in the perfons of individuals ; 
vecy few of whom arrive at its longeft period. 
Life is the moft precarious at its commencementj 
the lefs time we have exifted, the fefs hope have 
we of future cxiftence. Of afl the children that 
are born, the half only, at moft, arrive at the 
age of fourteen, and it is very probable your's 
may not reach the age of manhood. 

What can we think, then, of that barbarous / 
method of education, by which the prefeht is la- I 
crificed to an uncertain future; by which a child j 
is laid under every kind of reftraint, and is made 
miferable, by way of preparing him for we know 
not what pretended happinefs, which there is 
reafon to believe he may never live to enjoy? 
J F 3 Sup- 
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Suppofing it not unreafonable in its defigh, liow 
can we fee, without indignation, the unhappy 
innocents fubjefted to a yoke of infupportablfe 
rigour, and condemned like galley-flaves to con- 
tinual labour, without being aflured that fuch 
mortifications and reftriftions will ever be of any 
fervice to them? The age of chearfulnefs and 
gaiety is fpent in the midft of tears, puniih- 
ments, threats, and flavery. We torment thQ 
poor creatures, for their future good, and per- 
ceive not that death is at hand, and ready to 
feife them amidfl: all this forrowful preparation 
for life. Who can tell how many children have 
fallen vidlims to the extravagant fagacity of 
their parents and guardians? Happy to cfcape 
fuch cruelty, the only advantage the poor fuf- 
ferers reaped from the evils they endured, being 
to die, without regretting a lifeof mifery. 

Man ! be humane ! It Is the firft, the chief of 
moral duties, to exercife humanity to every 
thing, of what age or condition foever, that is 
relative to man. What, is wifdom void of hu- 
manity ? Have a tender regard for children, in- 
dulge them in their diverfions, their pleafures, 
and in every thing diftated by their harmlefs 
natures. 

Who is there among us that has not, at times, 
looked back with regret on that period of our 
lives, wherein the countenance was always 
fmiling, and the heart as conftantly at eafe? 
Why will you deprive the little innocents of the 
enjoyment of a feafon fo fhort and tranfient? of 

a blef. 
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a-blefEngfo precious, which they cannot abufe? 
Why will you clog, with bitternefs and forrow, 
thofe rapid moments which will return no^more 
for them than for you ? Ye fathers ! do you 
know when theftroke of death fhall fall on your 
offspring? Lay not up in ftore, then, for your 
own forrow, by depriving them of the enjoy- 
ment of the few moments nature has allotted 
them ; as foon as they become fenfible of the 
pleafures ofexiftence, let them enjoy it, fo that 
whenever it may pleafe God to call them home, 
they may not die, without having tafted of life. 

What exclamations are here raifed againft 
me! How loud I hear the clamours of that 
miftaken wifdom, which leads us perpetually 
out of ourfelvesj which regards the prefent al-^ 
ways as nothing, and inceflantly purfuing a 
future that recedes as we advance, by taking 
us from the fpot we are in, tranfports us where 
we (hall never be. 

This is the time, you will perhaps reply, to 
corre£t the propenfities of human nature; it is in 
infancy, you will fay, when our pains are leaft 
violent, that they fliould be multiplied, in order 
to diminifh their number when we arrive at the 
years of difcretion. But who hath told you, 
that fuch will be the confcquence, or that fuch 
an arrangement of caufe and effeft is in your 
power ? Or that all that fine difclpline, in which 
you train the weak mind of an infant, will not 
be one day more pernicious than ufeful? Who 
hath affured you that you fhall fave him any pain 

F 4 or 
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or trouble hereafter, by what you inflift on him 
now ? And how will you prove, to me, that 
thofe evil propenfities, which you pretend to 
eradicate, are not owing to your own miftaken 
behaviour, much more than to nature? That is 
an unlucky forefight which makes us for the 
prefent miferable, under the notion, .whether 
well or ill founded, of rendering us one day or 
other happy. Hence, let thofe who ufually 
confound liberty and licentioufnefs, and make 
no difference between a child that is fpoiled and 
one that is made happy, learn to make adif- 
tinAion* 

To prevent our running into chimeras, let 
us never lofe fight of what is befitting our fitua-^ 
tion. Humanity has its place in the order and 
conftitution of things: the ftate of infancy m 
thofe of human life: men (hould be confidered 
as men, and children as children. To affign- 
' both their feparate places, and regulate the hu- 
man paffions, agreeable to the conftitution of 
man, are all that can be done for his happinefs. 
The reft depends on circumftances which arc' 
not in our power. 

We know nothing of abfolute happinefs or 
mifery. All is in this life a mixture of both 5 
we never enjoy a pure fenfe of either; indeed, 
we remain not two moments together in the 
fame circumftances. The affefliions of the mind, 
as well as the modifications of the body, are in 
a perpetual change. Good and evil are common 

to 
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to every thing, and affcfts us only in different 
proportions. The moft happy are thofe who 
feel the leaft of pain ; the moft miferable thofe, 
who experience the moft of pleafurc. Every 
one fuffers more from the former than he enjoys 
of the latter, and this difproportion is common 
to all mankind. The happinefs of man^ in his 
ppefent ftate, is me rely neg ative^ and muft be 
eftirnated by the leaft quantity of hia fufferings. 

Every fcnfe of pain is infeparable from the 
deftre of being freed from it: every rdeaofplea- 
fure is alike infeparable from the defire of en- 
joying it : now every defire fuppofes the priva- 
tion or abfencc of the objcft defired, and this 
cjrcumft»n«e is always in fome degree painful; 
in the difproportion, therefore, between our de- 
fircs and our abilities confifts our mifery. A. 
fttfceptible Being, whofe abilities fhould be equal 
to its defires, would be pofitively happy. 

In what then confifts human wifdom, or the 
means of acquiring happinefs? To diminilh 
our defires is certainly not the method ; for If 
thefe were lefs than our abilities, part of our fa- 
culties would remain ufelefs and inactive, and 
we fliouM enjoy but half ou» being. Nor is it, 
on the other hand,, to extend our natural capa- 
city for enjoyment; for if our defires, at the 
fame time, be extended in a greater proportion, . 
we fbould-onty become thereby the more mi- 
fecable. It muft confift, therefore, in leflening 
the difproportion between our abilities and our 
defires.; and in- reducing our inclinations and- 

F 5 our 
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our powers to a perfeft equilibrium. It is in 
fuch a fituation, and in that only, that all our 
faculties may be employed ; and yet the mind 
preferve its tranquillity, and the body its due 
jregularity and eafe. 

It is thus nature, which formed every thing in 
the beft manner, originally conftituted us. Man 
in his infancy is poffeffed only of fuch defires 
as tend to his prefervation, and of the faculties 
neceffary to their gratification. Nature keeps 
all the reft concealed, as it were in the bottom of 
his mind, to be produced as he (hall have occafion 
for them. It is in this primitive ftate only that 
our defires and faculties are counterpoised by 
each other, and that man is not unhappy. As 
foon as his potential faculties proceed to adion, 
imagination, the moft acftive of all, takes its 
flight and goes before them. It is our imagi- 
nation which forms an eftimate of pofHbilitics, 
good or evil ; and which, of courfe, excites and 
inflames our defires with the hopes of gratifying 
them. But the objed, which at firft appears to 
be even in our poffeflion, flies and outftrips our- 
purfuit; or, when we think we have reached it, 
is transformed into a different (hape, while that 
which attracted us appears ftill at a diftance. 
When we no longer behold the diftance we have 
run, we efteem it as nothing; while the remain- 
der of our courfe feems the more to extend it- 
felf: thus we exhauft ourfelves before we arrive 
at the goal; and the more we gain upon enjoy- 
ment, the farther diftant doth happinefs appear. 

4 On 
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On the contrary, the lefs mankind depart 
from their natural fituation, tho^Jefs is the dif- 
ference between their deflres and abilities, and 
of confequence the hearer they are to happinefs. 
Man is never more miferable than when he ap<-- 
pears to be totally unprovided with any thing : 
for mifery doth not confift in the mere privation 
of things, but in our fenfe of the want of them. 

The material univerfe has its limits, the ima- 
ginary world is infinite: as we cannot enlarge 
the one, therefore, let us contraiSl the other: 
for it is their difference only that gives birth to 
all thofe inconveniencies that make us really 
unhappy. If we except the bleffings of ftrength, 
health, and the tefthnony of a good confcience, 
all the other conveniencies and pleafures of life 
depend on opinion : except pain of body and 
remorfe of confcience, all our evils are imagi- 
nary. This principle, it may be faid, is trite 
and common. I confefs it: but the pra(Slical 
application of it is not common; and it is of 
.the practice only I am now fpeaking. 

When we fay man is weak and feeble, what 
do we mean by it ? The word feeblenefs indi- 
cates fome relation, a relation to the being to 
which it is applied. A being, whofe powers 
fhould exceed its wants, were it even an infe<3^,. 
a worm, could not be with propriety called fee- 
ble; although anotber, whofe wants ihould ex- 
ceed its abilities, were it an elephant, or a lion, 
were he a conqueror, a hero, or a god, would be 
Juftly denominated weak and feeble. When the 

F 6 apoftate 
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apoftate angel miftook his nature, and rebelled, 
he was much more weak than the happy mortal 
who is contented with his ftate of humanity. 
Man is very powerful when he is fatisiied with 
being only what he is ; but he is very weak 
when he would raife himfelf above his fpecies : 
do not imagine, therefore, that in extending 
your faculties you extend your powers of gra- 
tification: on the contrary, you diminifli them, 
if your pride foars above them. Let us meafure 
the radius of our fphere, and, like the infeft in the 
middle of its web, remain in its centre: let us 
be fatisfied with ourfelves, and we fliall have no 
occafion to complain of our wcaknefs; for we 
(hall never perceive it. 

All animals are endowed with the faculties 
neccflary to their prefervation, and no other« 
Man only is pofTcffed of thofe which are fupcr- 
fluous. Is it not very ftrange that this fupcr- 
fluity fhould conduce to his unhappinefs? In 
every country the labour of a man's hands is 
fufficient for his fubfiftence. Were he wife enough 
to fct the reft at nought, he would always be pro- 
vided with what is neceflary, becaufe he would 
never have too much. Great wants often arife 
from great poflefBons, and the beft means to 
acquire thofe things we want, is to deprive oiur- 
felves of what we already have. It is by our 
follicitous endeavours to increafe our happinefs 
that we change it into mifery. Every man, 
who is defirous only to live, will live happy; 

and 
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and of confequence will livehoneft, for of what 
advantage would difhonefty be to him ? 

If we were immortal we (hould be of all Be- 
ings the moftmiferable. It is, doubtiefs, hard 
to die ; but it is agreeable to hope we fhall not 
live here for ever, and that a better life will put 
an end to the troubles of this. If we were 
offered immortality on earth, who is there 
would accept fo melancholy a gift ? What re- 
fource. What hope, wh^t confolation, would be 
left us againft the rigour of fortune and the in- 
juftice of mankind ? The ignorant, who fore- 
fee nothing, are little fenfible of the value of 
life, and are little afraid to lofe it : the en- 
lightened and truly wife have in profpe£l the 
poffeffionsof a future life of greater value, which 
they prefer to all thofe of the prefent. It is only 
the vain and fuperficial pretenders to wifdom, 
that in prolonging our views to the end of this 
life, and no farther, have done the moft effential 
injury to mankind. The neceflity of dying is, 
to a wife man, a reafon for fupporting the pain- 
ful incidents of life. If we were not certain, 
fbme time or other to lofe it, it would coft us 
too much in its prefervation. 

As to moral evils, they all depend on opi- 
nion except one, which is guilt,, and that de- 
pends coiourfelves: our phyiical evils either de- 
ftroy themfelves or us. Time or death are infal- 
lible remedies : but we fuffer fo much the more 
by them in proportion as [we are ignorant how 
to bear them> and torment ourfelves juft as much 

more 
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more, by endeavouring to cure our maladies, 
as we fuffer in fupporting them. Live accord- 
ing to nature, be patient and banifli the phy- 
ficians: by this means you w^ill not, indeed, 
efcape death, but you will feel its pangs but 
once ; whereas otherwife it will be every day re- 
prefented to your troubled imagination, in all its 
horrours; while the deluding art of medicine, 
inftead of prolonging your days, will only rob 
you of their enjoyment.. I would be glad to 
know of what real utility this art hath been to 
mankind. Some of thofe it cure?, it is true, 
might otherwife die; but millions it has killed 
mignt otherwife have furvived their difeafcs^ 
Will a man of fenfe ever put into fuch a lot- 
tery, where there are fomany blanks to a prize? 
Surely, no. Let him bear what he muft ; but 
whether it be his fate to die or recover, let him 
live at leaft as long as he can. 

All is folly and contradiction in human af- 
fairs. We are more anxious about the prefer- 
vation of life, in proportion as it becomes lefs 
worthy our confideration. The old men regret 
its lofs more than young; they are unwilling to 
throw away the preparations they have been fo 
long making to enjoy it. It is very cruel, at 
fixty years of age, to be fnatched away by 
death before we have begun to Jive. It is con- 
ceived that man hath a ftrong propenfity to felf- 
prefervation, and this is true ; but it is not ge- 
nerally perceived that this propenfity, fuch as 
we experience it, is the effeft of education. 

Man, 
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Man, by nature, is folicitous about his preferva-, 
tion only as the means of it are in his power : 
when thefe are out of his reach, he lies down 
contented, and dies, without tormenting himfelf 
to no purpofe. Thus thefirft principle of re- 
fignation is inftilled into us by nature. Sava- 
ges and brutes ftruggle but little with death, 
but expire without complaining. This natural 
principle being deftroyed, others are to be de- 
duced from reafon; but few know how to draw 
practical conclufions of this kind; their fac« 
titious refignation being never fo entire and 
complete as the firft. 

That forefight, which carries us beyond jDur- 
felves, and often tranfports us in imagination to 
fcenes we (hall never arrive at, this it is which 
is the true fource of all our miferies. What 
phrenzy is it, in a being fo tranfitory as man, 
to keep always looking forward to a futurity that 
feldom arrives, and to neglecS the prefent, of 
which he is fo certain ! A phrenzy by fo much 
the more fatal, as it increafes with age, and 
as old men, always diftruftful, provident and 
covetous, had rather deny themfelves necefla- 
ries to-day than run the chance of wanting them 
an hundred years hence. Thus we lay hold 
and are tenacious of every thing ; time, place, 
perfons, and circumftances, all that is, or may 
be, becomes of confequence to our welfare : 
our own perfons are thus the leaftpart of our- 
felves. Every one expands himfelf, if I may (o 
fay, over the face of the earth, and becomes 

fufceptible 
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fufceptible on every part of itsextenfivefurface. 
Is it to be wondered at that our evils fhould 
multiply, and that we fliould feel in all thofe 
parts, wherein we are capable of being wound- 
ed? How many fovereigns have been made 
unhappy by the lofs of countries they have never 
feen? How many merchants are required to 
trade to the Indies, to fumifh out the cries of 
Paris ? 

Is this nature which thus tranfports men fo 
far from themfelves ? Doth nature lay us under 
this dependence, to learn our deftiny from others, 
and even fometimes be the laft to hear of it: 
fo that a man may die happy or miferable, with- 
out knowing any thing at all of the matter? I 
fee a perfon fprightly, gay, vigorous, and in 
health; his countenance infpiring joy, his look» 
denoting eafe and contentment, in a word, the 
pitSure of happinefs : the poft arrives, a letter 
is brought him, he looks on the addrefs, opens 
and reads it : his countenance changes, he grows 
pale and falls motionlefs to the ground : when 
he comes to himfelf he falls to weeping, fob- 
bing, and tearing his hair ; he makes the air 
refound with his exclamations, and feems agi^ 
tated by the moft terrible convulfions. Senfelefe 
man ! What harm can that piece of paper have 
done you? What member hath it diflocated or 
broken ? What crime hath it made you commit i 
In fhort, 'what change hath it worked in your-i. 
felf, to throw you into fuch agitations ? 

What 
5 
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What, if this letter had mifcarried, or had 
been thrown, by fome charitable hand, into the 
fire ? would not the lofs of this happy, and at the 
fame time unhappy, mortal have been very 
problematical ? His misfortune, though he 
had not heard of it, you will fay, had been 
neverthelefs real. Very well i but if he did not 
feci it, where was he in the mean time ? His 
happinefs, you will fay, was only imaginary : 
I under ftand you : that is health, eafe, chearful- 
nefs, and content of mind, are only chimeras. 
We no longer exifl: where we are, but exift 
only where we are not. Is it worth while to be 
under fuch fear of death, while that in which 
W€ live remains behind us ? 

Confine, O man, thy exiftence within thy- 
felf, and thou wilt be no longer miferable. Re- 
main in the place nature hath affigned you 
in the fcale of beings: fpurn not againft the 
hard law of ncceffity, or wafte, by your oppo- 
fuion, that ftrength which heaven hath bellowed 
on you, not to extend and prolong your ex- 
iftence, but only to preferve it during its own 
time, and in its own manner. Your liberty, 
your power, extend as far as your natural facul- 
ties, and no farther; all the reft is only flavery, 
illufion, and deceit. Authority itfelf is fervile, 
when it is founded on opinion ; for you depend 
on the prej udices of thofe whom you govern by 
the force of prej udice. To govern them accord- 
ing to your own pleafure, you muft govern 
them agreeable to their's. They have only to 

change 
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chzngp their mock of thinking, and you will be 
obliged to change your*s of afting. Thofe who 
approach you^ need only knpw how to influ- 
ence the opinions of the people over whom you 
bear imaginary fway, thofe of the favourites- by 
whom you are fwayed, thofe of your family, pr 
even of yourfelf; and your vizirs, courtiers,, 
priefts, foldiers, valets, and even children, if 
you fhould refemble Themiftocles*, will lead 
you like a child yourfelf in the midft of your 
legions. Do what you will; your aftual au- - 
thority will reach no farther than your perfonal' 
abilities. As foon as it, becomes- neceffary for 
you to fee through the eyes of others, your will' 
alfo muft be dire<Sled by their's. My people* 
are my fubjedls, you will fay haughtily. Be- 
lt fo. But who are you ? The fubjeft of your 
minifters : and your minifters, in turn, what are 
they ? The fubjefts of theiriecretaries, clerks, 
and miftreffes, the fervants of their very fer- 
vants. Seife, ufurp every thing, and then 
diftribute gold by handfuls, ereft batteries and 
gibbets, make laws, proclaim edidts, . incrcafe 
the number of your fpies, foldiers, prifons, and 

execu- 

• " That little boy you fee there (fays Themiftoclcs) 
is the arbiter of all Greecej for he governs my mother, 
my mother rules me, I the Athenians, and the Athenians 
all the other Greeki. What petty perfonages fliould we 
often find govemours of thegreateft empires, if from that 
of the fovereign we gradually defcendcd to the firft hand 
that puts the fccrct fprings of their government in mo- 
tion r 
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executioners; impotent! petty fovereigns ! What 
end will all this anfwer ? You will be no better 
fcrvcd, no lefs plundered and deceived, and not 
a jot more abfolute. You will be ever faying, 
*' Such is ourfovereign will and pleafure,'* and 
always doing the will and pleafure of others. 

He only performs the aftions of his own 
will, who ftands in no need of the affiftance of 
others to put his defigns in execution: and 
hence it follows that the greateftof all bleifings 
is not authority, but liberty. A man, truely free, 
wills only what he is able to perform, and per- 
forms what he pleafes. This is my funda- 
mental maxim. It need only be applied to a 
ftate of infancy, and all the rules of education 
will naturally flow from it. 

Society has enervated man, not only by de- 
priving him of the privilege of exerting his 
natural faculties, but particularly in rendering 
them infuflicient for his purpofes. Hence it is 
that his defires are increafed with his weaknefs ; 
and hence alfo we may fee what is the weaknefs 
of a child compared with that of a man. If man 
is a powerful, and a. child a feeble being, it is 
not becaufe the former has more abfolute 
ftrength than the latter, but becaufe he is natu- 
rally capable of fupplying his own wants, and 
the other is not. Men, therefore, fliould be 
more refolute, and children more capricious; 
by which I mean, the latter (hould have a great-* 
er number of defires that do not arife from real 

wants> 
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wants, and cannot be gratified without the af-^ 
fiftance of others. 

I have given a reafon for the weaknefs of a 
ftate of infancy. Nature hath provided for it,, 
in the attachment of parents tctr their offspring. 
This attachment, however, maybe carried ta 
excefs and is fubjedl to great abufe. Parents 
who live themfelves in a civilifed {late, intro- 
duce their children into the world too young. 
By increafing thenumber of their wants, inftead 
of relieving, they augment the natural weak- 
nefs of infancy. They augment it further, in 
requiring more of a child than is required by 
nature; in fubjedling to the will of the parent^ 
the little ftrength a child has to execute its own; 
and in converting into fervility on both fides the 
recfprocal dependence, adapted to the weaknefs 
of the one and the attachment of the other. 

A wife man knows and will keep his place: 
but a childis ignorant of his^ and therefore can* 
not confine himfelf to it. There are a diou* 
fand avenues through which he will be apt to 
efcape : it belongs to thofb who have the care of 
his education, therefore, to prevent him; a tafk, 
by the way, which is not veryeafy. He fhould 
be neither treated as an irrational animal, nor as 
a man ; but fimply as a child : he fhould be made 
fenfible of his weaknefs, but not abandoned to 
fufFer by it; he fhould be taught dependence and 
not merely obedience; he fhould be inftruded to 
afk, and not to command. He is In a flate of 
fubmiffion to others, only becaufe of his wants, 

and 
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and becaufe they know better than himfelf what 
is good or hurtful for him. No one hath a right, 
not even the father of a child, to command it to 
do any thing that is ufelefs. 

Before prejudice and cuftom have altered our 
natural difpofitions, the happin^fs of children as 
well as of men confifts in the exercife of their 
liberty; but this liberty in thefirft is limited by 
their wcaknefs. Whofoever does what he will 
is happy, provided he is capable of doing it him- 
felf: this is the cafe with man in a ftate of na- 
ture. But, though a man a£l as he pleafes, yet 
if his defires furpafs his pcrfonal abilities, he is 
not happy; this is the cafe with children in the 
fame ftate. They enjoy, even in that of nature, 
but an imperfeft liberty, refembling that which 
men enjoy in a ftate of civil fociety. As we ill 
-lland in need of eadi other, we become by that 
means weak and miferable. Nature intended us 
•to-be men ; the laws and cuftoms of fociety have 
reduced us to the condition of children. The 
Tich, the great, the powerful, are all mere in- 
fiants, who, feeing every one foUicitous to relieve 
their mifery, deduce from thence the moft puerile 
vanity, and are proud of that fervice and atten- 
^nce which would not be paidtiiem if they 
•were completely men. 

Thefe confiderations are of great importance, 
and may ferve to account for all the contradic- 
tions we meet with in the focial fyftem, Man 
is fubjedxdby>two kinds of dq)endence; thefirft 
on circumftances and things, which is that of 

nature^ 
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nature; and the fecond on men, which is the 
efFedlof fociety. The former, being merely phy- 
fical, is in no degree deftrudive of liberty, nor 
produdive of guilt: the latter, being unnatural 
and diforderly*, is produdlive of all manner of 
vice, and it is by means of this the mafter and 
the flave mutually corrupt each other. If there 
be any way to remedy this evil in fociety, it is 
by fubftitutmg laws in the place of perfons, and 
to inveft the general will, with a real power fu- 
perior to that of individuals. If the laws of na- 
tions, like thofe of nature, were fo fixed and in- 
variable, as that no human force or art could alter 
them, our dependence on men would then be- 
come the fame as that on circumftances ; we 
might unite, in a republican government, all the 
advantages of a ftatc of nature with thofe of fo- 
ciety ; to that liberty which preferves man from 
falling into vice, we might add that morality 
which raifes him up to \irtuc. But this is not 
the cafe. 

Subjeft your child, therefore, only to a de- 
pendence on circumftances ; you will then fol- 
low the order of nature in the projgrefs of his 
education. Oppofe to his indifcreet dcfires only 
phyfical obftacles, or the inconveniencies natu- 
rally arifing from the aftions themfclves; thefe 
he will remember on a future occafion : without 
forbidding him to do ill, it is fuflicient to pre- 
vent 

• In my Treatifc on the Principles of Politick hzw. 
It is demondrated that the wilts of individuals cannot be 
prefcribed orrahjtflcd by any lydcm of laws. 
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vent him. Experience and impotence only 
'ihould lay on him^ tjieir pofitive commands. 
Give him nothing becaufe he defines it, but be- 
caafe it is needful for him. Let him not know, 
that in doing your will he is obedient to you, 
nor that in doing his you are fubfervient to him. 
Inftil no ideas of command or obedience, but let 
him conceive both your anions and his own to 
be equally independent. Aflift him when he 
ftands in need of it, juft fo much as is neceflary 
to make him free, but not imperious : thus, in 
receiving that afliftance with a kind of humilia* 
tion, he will afpire after that moment when he 
fhall be able to do without it, and have the ho- 
nour to krve himfelf. 

In order to ftrengthen and forward the body 
in its growth nature employs various means, 
which fhould never be thwarted. We (hould 
never, for inftance, oblige a child to ftand ftill, 
when it is defirous of running about; nor to 
walk about when it is propenfe to ftand ftill. If 
the difpofition of children is not fpoiled by our 
own fault, they will never require any thing 
that is ufelefs. Let them leap, run about, and . 
jnake what noife they pleafe. This is all the 
natural effeft of the activity of their conftitution., 
jexerting itfelf to gather ftrength : but we ought 
to 'diftruft every defire which they are incapable 
of themfelves to gratify, and for which they are 
x>bliged to requeft our afliftance. We fhould be 
very careful here to diftinguifli between the true, 
the phyfical want, and that of caprice, which 

now 
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now begins to fhow itfelf, or that which arifes 
only from the fupcrfluity before mentioned. 

I have already advifed what is to be done when 
a child cries for this thing or the othen To 
this I will only add, that, when it is capable of 
cxprefling itfelf in words, if it endeavours to en- 
force its demands by crying, in order to obtain 
its wants more fpecdily, or to overcome a refu- 
fal, it ought to be abfolutely and irrevocably de- 
nied. When it defires what is neceffary, you 
ought to know and immediately comply with its 
rcqucft : but to be induced to do any thing by its 
tears, is to encourage it to cry; it is to teach 
it to doubt your good-will, and to think you arc 
influenced more by importunity than benevo- 
lence. Beware of this, for if your child once 
comes to imagine you are not of a good difpofi* 
tion, he will foonbeof a bad one; if he once 
thinks you compliant, he will foon grow obfti- 
nate. You fhould comply with his requeft im- 
mediately if you do not intend to refufe it. 
Mortify him not with frequent denials, but ne- 
ver revoke a refufal once made him. 

But above all things beware of teaching your 
child the ceremonious jargon of politenefs, a fet 
of phrafes which he employs like magick fylla- 
bles, to fubjeft to his pleafure every one that 
comes near him, and to obtain upon demand 
whatever he defires. In the mode of education 
adopted by the rich, their children never fail of 
being rendered politely imperious, by being in- 
ftrudted to nmke ufe of fuch expreffions as no-. 

body 
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body choofes to refift. Neither in voice nor 
manner have they any thing fuppliant about 
them : on the contrary, they are as arrogant, if 
not more fo, in their requefts, than in their com- 
mands, inafmuch as they are always more certain 
of being obeyed. One fees immediately, that 
t\it\x if you pleafe^ means, itislpleafe^ and that 
their ^r^;^ ftands for do. Admirable politenefs 
this, which teaches them only to pervert the 
meaning of words, and not to be able to fpeak 
otherwife than with the air of x:ommand ! 

For my part, who am lefs afraid Emilius 
fliould prove clownifli than infolent, I had 
much rather hear him fay in a fuppliant tone, 
do fo or fo, than make ufe of a didlatorial pray^ 
if you pleife. It is not the words he makes ufc 
of that is of fo much confequence, but the ac- 
ceptance he annexes to them. 

Exceffive feverity, as well as exceflive indul- 
gence, fliould be equally avoided. If you leave 
children to fufFer, you expofe their health, en- 
danger their lives, and make them aftually mi- 
ferable ; on the other hand, if you are too an- 
xious to prevent their being fenfible of any kind 
of pain and inconvenience, you only pave their 
way to feel much greater ; you enervate their 
conftitutions, make them tender and effeminate; 
in a word, you remove them out of their fitua- 
tion as men, into which they muft hereafter re- 
turn in fpite of all your follicitude. In order not 
to expofe them to the few evils nature would 
inflift on them, you provide for them many 

Vol. I. G which 
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which they would otherwife never have fufFered. 

It may here perhaps be objefted, that I fall 
into the fame error, for which I have reproached 
thofe miftaken parents, who facrifice the prefent 
happinefs of their children to the confiderations 
of an uncertain or imaginary futurity. Not fo : 
for my pupil will be fufficiently indemnified for 
the flight inconveniencies he fufFers, by the li- 
berty in which he is indulged. I fee the negledl- 
ed" little rogues fometimes playing amidft the 
fnow, with their hands black and blue, and fo 
benumbed as hardly to be able to move their fin- 
gers. They may go, if they will, to the fire, 
and warm themfelves; yet this they refufe to do^ 
and, if you {hould compel them to it, they would 
fufFer an hundred times more from your feverity 
than from that of the cold. Of what then do 
you complain ? Do I make the child unhappy 
by expofing him only to thofe inconveniences he 
choofes to fufFer ? No ! I make him happy for 
the prefent, by leaving him to enjoy his liberty ; 
and prepare him for being fo hereafter, by arm-. 
ing him againft thofe evils he muft neceflTarily 
encounter. If it depended on his choice to be 
my pupil or your's, do you think he would hefi- 
tate a moment which to prefer ? 

Can you conceive any being can be truly happy 
in circumftances inconfiftent with its conftitu- 
tion ? And is it not inconfiftent with the confti- 
tution of man to endeavour to exempt him from 
all the evils incident to his fpecies ? Yes, I will 
maintain it, that we are capacitated to expe- 
rience 
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rience great pleafure only, by being inured t<3 
(light paifl : fuch is the nature of man. If his 
phyfical conftitution be too vigorous, his moral 
conftitution tends to depravity. The man who 
fhould be ignorant of pain, would be a ftranger 
alfo to the fenfations of humanity, and the ten- 
der feelings of compaflion for his fpecies: his 
keart would be unfufceptible of fympathy : he 
would be unfocial: he would bea monfter among 
his fellow-creatures. 

Would you know the moft infallible way to 
make your child miferable ? It is to accuftom him 
to obtain every thing he defires : for, thofe defireS 
ftill increafing from the facility of gratification, 
your incapacity to fatisfy them muft fooner or 
later reduce you to the neceflity of a refufal; 
and that refufal, fo new and uncommon, will 
give him more trouble than even the want of 
that which he defires. From wanting your 
cane, he will proceed to your watch ; he will 
next want the bird that flies in the air, the ftar 
that glitters in the firmament ; in fliort, every 
thing he fees : nothing lefs than omnipotence 
would enable you to fatisfy it. 

It is natural to man to regard every thing, as 
his own, which he has in his power. In this 
fenfe, the principle of Hobbes is true, to a cer- 
tain degree. Could we increafe with our defires 
the means of gratifying them, every one would 
conceive himfelf the lord over all. The child, 
therefore, who needs only defire a thing to 
obtain it, is led naturally to imagine himfelf the 

G z proprietor 
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proprietor of the univerfe: he looks upon all 
mankind as his flaves; and when any thing is, 
at length, refufed him, he, who conceives not 
the impoflibility of executing any of his com- 
mands, efteems fuch refufal as an afl: of rebel- 
lion : all the reafons, that be given him at an age 
incapable of reafoning, appear to him only pre- 
texts : he fees your ill-will through the whole: 
the fenfe of an imaginary injuftice fours his dif- 
pofition; he begins to hate every bodyj and 
without ever thinking himfelf obliged by their 
complaifance is enraged at their contradiftion. 

How is it poflible for me to conceive that a 
child, thus fubjeft to be made the prey of the 
moft irafcible paflions, can ever be happy? -Can 
he be happy ! a tyrant, that is at once the meaneft 
of flaves, and the moft miferable of human be- 
ings ! I have feen children, educated in this 
manner, who wanted their nurfe to overturn the 
houfe, by fetting her fhoulder againft it; who 
would a(k for the weather-cock on the top of the 
fteeple; for a regiment in full march to ftand 
ftill that they might hear the drums 5 piercing 
the air with their cries, and refufing to hear 
any thing that could ,be faid to them, if their 
requefts were not immediately complied with. 
It is in vain you would, on fuch occafions, en- 
deavour to pacify them: their defires, irritated 
by the facility with which they have ufually been 
gratified, are bent on impoflibilities, whilft 
they meet on every fide with nothing but con- 
tradidions, obftacles, fufFcrings, and forrow. 

Always 
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Always grumbling, fra£lious, and pailionate, 
they pafs their time amidft perpetual tears and 
complaints: can thefe be fuppofed very happy in 
their fituation ? Imbecility and authority united 
generate only folly and mifery. 

If thefe notions of tyranny and command 
make men miferable in their infancy, how much 
more will they do fo as they grow up, when the 
relations they ftand in to others become more 
numerous and extenfive ? Accuftomed to fee 
every thing give way to their defires, how will 
they be furprifed, in entering on the world, to 
fee every thing refift their will, and to find them- 
felves oppreffed by the weight of that univerfe, 
which they imagined they could move about at 
pleafure ! Their puerile airs of infolence and va- 
nity will only incur mortification, raillery, and 
contempt; they will have continual affronts to en- 
counter; cruel encounters that will foon convince 
them, they neither know their circumftances nor 
their abilities. Thus, finding themfclves un- 
equal to every thing, they will begin to think 
themfelves equal to nothing: difgufled by fo 
many unexpected obflacles, and fo much mortified 
by contempt, they will hence become bafe, timid, 
and fervile ; falling as much below their capacity 
as they had been abfurdly educated above it. 

Let us recur, then, to our firft rule. Natur« 
hath conftituted children to claim our love and 
affiftance ; but has fhe made them to be obeyed 
and feared? Has (he given them a peremptory 
air, a feverc look, a bold and menacing tone of 

G 3 voice. 
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voice, to render them formidable ? I can compre- 
hend that the roaring of a lion may terrify other 
animals, and that the fight of him fliould make 
them tremble J but if ever there was a fight truely 
indecent, deteftable, and ridiculous, furely it- 
muft be that of a refpedlable body of magiftrates, 
with their prefident at their head, in their robes 
of ftate, proftrating themfelves before an infant 
in fwaddling clothes, and addreffing him in a 
florid harangue, to the pompous terms of which, 
he returns a moft gracious anfwer, by whimper- 
ing and bedewing his flabbering bib. 

If we confider the ftate of childhood in itfelf, 
is there in the world a more feeble and helplefs 
being, more expofed to the mercy of every thing 
about it, that hath more need of pity, affiftance,. 
and protedtion, than an infant? Doth not even 
its innocent looks and engaging figure feem pe- 
culiarly calculated to intereft in its favour all that 
approach it, and to induce them to fuccour its 
weaknefs? What then is more difgufting, and 
contrary to the nature of things, than to fee a 
child, imperious and refrafl:ory, commanding 
every one that comes near it, and impudently 
ufurpingthe tone of a mafter over thofe who have 
only to leave it, and it muftperifh? 

On the other hand, who muft not fee that a 
child lies under fo many reftri£lions on account 
of its natural weaknefs, as to acknowledge it 
barbarous to add to this rcftraint that of our ca- 
prices, in depriving it of fo confined a liberty, 
which it can fo little abufe, and is of fo little ufe 

to 
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to itfcUy or to us, who take it away ? If there be 
no objeft fo deferving contempt as an infolent 
child, thefe is none fo deferving our compaflion 
as a timid and bafliful one. Since we enter, at 
the age of difcretion, into publick flavery, why 
fhould we be previoufly fubjefted to private fer- 
vitude? Let us permit one moment at. leaft of 
human life to be exempted from that yoke which 
nature has not impofed ; let us permit our chil- 
dren the free exercife of that natural liberty which 
keeps at a diftance, for fome time at leaft, thofe 
vices which are contrafted in the bondage of fo- 
ciety. Let the advocates for feverity, then, on 
the one hand, and thofe fond parents who are 
flaves to their children, on the other, offer what 
*frivolousobjeftions th^y pleafe; it is proper for 
them before they boaft the excellence of their 
own methods, to ftudy that of nature. 

But to return to practice, I have already faid 
your child fhould obtain nothing merely becaufe 
he afks for it, but becaufe he ftands in need of 
it*^ that he fhould be made to do nothing out 

G 4 of 

* It ought to be obferved, that as pain is often a ne- 
ceffity, fo pleafure is fometimes a natural want. Chil- 
dren have, therefore, but one defire only which (hould 
not be gratified, and this is the defire oF txafling obe- 
dience. Hence it follows, that in every thing they de- 
mand, it is the motive which excites them to make fuch 
demand, which ought to engage our attention. Indulge 
them, as much as poffible, in every thing which may 
give them real pleafure ; but conftantly refufe them what 
they require from motives of caprice, orjpecely.to exercife 
their authority. 
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of obedience, but only out of neceffity; thus 
the words, command and obey^ fhould have no 
place in his di6tionary, much Icfs thofe of duty 
and obligation 'y but thofe of power, neceffity, im- 
potence, and reftraint ought to fland forth in ca- 
pitals. Before children arrive at years of dif- 
cretion, they can form no ideas of moral beings 
or fecial relations; it is proper, therefore, to 
avoid, as much as poilible, the ufe of thofe 
terms which exprefsthem; left, if made ufe of in 
their hearing, children fhould at firft annex ideas 
to them, which afterwards it may be difficult to 
fcparate. The firft wrong idea that he forms, 
becomes the feed of error and of vice. It is to 
this firft ftep we fhould give particular attention. 
Order it fo, therefore, that while he continues 
to be affedted only by fenfible objefts, all his 
ideas be confined to his fcnfations : let him per- 
ceive nothing but the material world about him : 
other wife you may be afTured, that, either he 
muft hear you fay nothing of the moral world at 
all, or he will form fuch fantaftick notions of it, 
as you will not be able to efface all the days of 
his life. 

Mr. Locke's maxim was to educate children 
by reafoning with them; and it is that which is 
now moft in vogue. The fucccfs of it, how- 
ever, doth not appear to recommend it; for my 
own part, I meet with no children fo filly and 
ridiculous as thofe with whom fo much argu- 
ment hath been held. Of all the faculties of 
man, that of reafon, which is in fafl: only a 

compound 
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compound of all the reft, unfolds itfelf the lateft, 
and with the greateft difficulty: and yet this is 
what we would make ufeof, to develope the firft 
and eafieft of them. The great end of a good edu- 
cation is to form a reafonable man j and we pre- 
tend to educate a child by the means of reafon ! 
This is beginning where we fhould leave ofF, and 
making an implement of the work we are about. 

If children were capable of reafoning, they 
would ftand in no need of education: but, in 
talking to them fo early a language they do not 
underftand, we ufe them to content themfelves 
with words, to cavil at every thing that is faid 
to them, to think themfelves as wife as their 
matters, and to become petulant and captious : 
at the fame time, whatever we imagine to obtain 
of them by reafonable motives, is efFedted only 
by thofe of covetoufnefs, fear, or vanity, always 
annexed. 

We may reduce almoft all the leflbns of mo- 
rality that have, or can be, formed for the ufe 
oiF children, to the following formula. 

Majler, — You muft not do fo. 

ChUcL — And why muft not I do fo ? 

MaJlcr. — Bccaufe it is naughty. 

Child. — Naughty ! what is that being naughty? 

Mafter. — Doing what you are forbid. 

Chiid, — And what harm is there in doing what 
one is forbid. 

Mafter. — The harm is, you wiU* be whipped 
for difobedience. 

G 5 Child. 
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Child, — Then I will do it fo that nobody fhalE 
know any thing of the matter. 

Majler. — O, but you will be watched. 
Child. — Ah ! but then I will hide myfelf^ 
Majier, — Then you will be examined* 
Child,— Then I will tell a fib. 
Mafter, — But you muft not tell fibs. 
Child.— Why muft not I ? 
Majier, — Becaufe it is naughty, &c. 
Thus we go round the circle ; and yet, if we- 
go out of it, the child underftands us no longer. 
Are not thefe very ufeful inftruftions, think 
you ? I fliould be very curious to know what 
could be fubftltuted in the place of this fine 
dialogue, Locke himfelf would have certainly 
been embarraffed had he been afked fo puzzling 
a queftion. To diftinguifti between good and 
cyil, to perceive the reafons on which our moral 
obligations are founded, is not the bufinefs, as 
it is not within the capacity, of a child. 

Nature requires children to be children before 
they are men. By endeavouring to pervert this 
order, we produce forward fruits, that have 
neither maturity nor tafte, and will not fail foon 
to wither or corrupt. Hence it is we have 
fo many young profeflbrs and old children. 
Childhood hath its manner of feeing, perceiving, 
and thinking, peculiar to itfdf; nor is there 
any thing more abfurd than our being anxious 
to fubftitute our own in its ftead. I would 
as foon require an infant to be five feet high,. 
as a boy to have judgement at ten years of 

age. 
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age. In faft, of what ufe would reason be to 
him at that age ? Reafon is given us as a check 
upon our powers a child has no need of fuch 
reftraint. 

In ftriving to perfuade your pupils to look 
upon obedience as their duty, you always add, 
to this pretended perfuafion, the force of com- 
pulfion or menace; or, what is ftill worfe, 
enforce it by flattery and promifes. And thus 
it is that, allured by intereft or conftrained by 
violence, they afFeft to be convinced by reafon. 
They fee very well that to be obedient is ad- 
vantageous, and to be refraftory hurtful, as foon 
as you yourfclf perceive either the one or the 
other. But, as you require nothing of them 
but what is difagrceable, and, as it is always dif- 
agreeable to do the will of others, they conceal 
themfelves in order to be at liberty to do their 
own; perfuadcd that fo long as their difobe- 
dicnce is undlfcovcred, they are doing right; but 
very ready to confofs themfelves wrong when 
detected, for fcur of feverer cbaftifement. The 
rational principles of moral obligation are beyond 
their comprehenfion : there is not a man in the 
world capable of making them truely fenfible of 
them; though the fear of punifhment, the hope 
of pardon, importunity, and the perplexity of 
knowing what to fay, draw from them the con- 
fcflion required, and we imagine themconvinced 
whcntbey are only harraffcd and intimidated. 

The confequcnce of all this is, that, in the 
firft place, by impofing on them an obligation 

G 6 they 
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they are infenfible of, you fet them againft your 
authority, and alienate from you their affeftions; 
you teach them to diffemble. He, and deceive, 
in order to extort rewards or avoid punifhment: 
and laftly, by ufing them to conceal their real 
motives under apparent ones, you yourfelf fur- 
nifli them with the means of perpetually abu- 
fmg you, of preventing your knowledge of their 
true charafters, and of amufing you and every 
body elfe, occafionally, with empty words. 
The laws, you will fay, though obligatory in 
point of confcience, ufe the fame means of re- 
ftraint with grown perfons. I confefs it: but 
what are thofe perfons but children fpoiled in 
their education .' This is the very thing we 
fhould endeavour to prevent. Ufe force with 
children and argument with men; fuch is the 
order of nature: the philofopher ftands in no 
need of legal reftriftions. 

Treat your pupil according to his years. 
Put him at firft into his place, and keep him 
there fo ftriflly, that he may never afterwards 
be tempted to go from it. Thus, before he 
may have learnt what prudence is, he will 
have praftifed the moft important of all its 
leflbns. Never command him to do any 
thing in the world. • Let him not even imagine 
you pretend to have any authority over him. 
Let him only be made fcnfible that he is weak 
and you arc ftrong; that, from your fituation 
and his, he lies neceffarily at your mercy; let 
him know, let him learn to perceive this 

circumftancei 
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circumftance; let him early feel on his afpiring 
crcft the hard yoke nature hath impofed on man, 
the heavy yoke of neceflity, under which every 
finite being muft bow : let him fee that ne« 
ceffity in the nature and conftitution of things, 
and not in the caprices* of mankind. The 
bridle of his reftraint fhould be force and 
not authoritjy^s to doing thofe things from 
which he ou^t to abftain, forbid him not, but 
prevent him without explanation or argument : 
whatever you indulge him in, grant it to his 
firft requeft without follicitation or entreaty, and 
particularly without making any conditions* 
Grant with pleafure, and refufe with rcIucSance; 
but, I fay again, let all your denials be irrevo- 
cable ; let no importunity overcome your refolu- 
tion; let the «^/ once pronounced be as a brazen 
wall, againfl which when a child hath fome 
few times exhaufted his ftrength, without mak- 
ing any imprefSon, he will never attempt to 
overthrow it again. 

By this method you will render his difpofition 
patient, equal, refigned, and peaceable, even 
when he is not indulged in the purfuit of hisr 
own inclinations: for it is in the nature of man 
to endure patiently the abfolute neceffity of his 
circiimftances, but not the capricious and evil 
diipofition of his fellow creatures. It is allgone^ 

is 
* We may be very certain that a child will think everjr 
injtinftion capricious that is contrary to his own inch'na- 
tipns, and for which it fees not a reafon. Now a child 
fees no manner of reafon in any thing that contradicts its 
own humouFf 
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is an anfwer agaiiift which a child never qbjefls, 
at leaft if it believes it true. After all, it mu(t 
be obferved there is no mean to be preferved in 
our condu<9t in this particular^ wemufteither 
exad nothing of children at all, or fubjeift them,, 
at once, to the moft perfedl obedience. The 
worft education in the world is that which keeps 
a child wavering between the will of the tutor 
and its own.; and eternally difputing which of 
the two fhall be mafter : I had an hundred tixn^s 
rather mine fhould be always mafter. It is very 
ftrange that, ever fince mankind have taken it 
into their heads to trouble themfelves fo much 
about the education of children, they ihould ne- 
ver have thought of any other inftrumcnts to 
affe£ltheir purpofe than thofe of emulation, jea-. 
loufy, envy, pride, covcioufnefs and fervile fear,, 
all palTions the moft dangerous, the moft apt to 
ferment, and thcmoftproper to corrupt the fool, 
even before the body is formed. With evei;y 
premature inftrudtion we inftil into the head, we 
implant a vice in the bottom of the heart. 
Senfelefs preceptors ! thoffc who think they work. 
wonders, by making children actually vicious,., 
in oider to inftrucl them in the theory of virtue, 
and then gravely tell us, fuch is man. Yes, 
fuch, indeed, is the man of your making. 

Almoft every methpd has been tried but onq». 
aod that the only one which can fucceed, natural 
liberty duely regulated. No one ought to under-r 
take the education of a child who cannot condu<9r 
him at pleafure merely by the maxims of poflibi- 

lity 
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Yitj and impoffibility. The fphere of both being 
equally unknown to infancy, it may be extended 
or con traced as we pleafe, A child may be 
equally excited orreftrained, by the fingle plea 
of neceflity without murmuring : he may be 
rendered pliant and docile by the force of cir- 
cumftance only, without ever giving occafion to 
fowthe feeds of vice in his heart: for the paf- 
fions will never be irritated fo long as they muft 
be exerted without effe<Sl. Give your pupil no 
kind of verbal inftruftions; he fliould receive 
none but from experience: inflidl on him no 
kind of puniftiment, for he knows not what it 
is to be in fault: require him never to a(k par- 
don for he cannot offend you. As he is infenfible 
of all moral obligation, he cannot do any thing 
morally evil, or that is deferving of puiiifh- 
ment or reprimand. 

I forefee the reader will \>e already frightened^ 
if he judges of fuch a child by his own; in this,, 
however, he is miftaken. The conftant re- 
ftraint in which you keep your pupils irritates 
their vivacity; the more they are reftrained 
under your eye, the more turbulent they are 
when they efcape from it; they muft indemnify 
themfelves when they can, for that fevere con- 
finement you impofc on them. Two fcholars,^ 
broke loofe from a fchool in town, will do more 
mifchief in a country village than all the boys 
in the parifh. Shut up one of thefe young gen- 
tlemen with the fon of a peafant of the fame 
age; and the firft will have broke or turned all^ 

' ' thue ' 
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the moveables in the room topfy turvy, before 
the latter fhould have ftirred from his feat. 
What can be the reafon of this, if the one be 
not in a hurry to abufe his momentary liberty, 
while the other, accuftomed to freedom, is not 
in any hafte to make ufe of it. And yet the 
children of peafants, being frequently humour-^ 
ed and thwarted, are very far from being in 
that order in which I could wifh to fee your*s. 

Let us lay it down as an inconteftible maxim 
that the firft emotions of nature are always 
right: there is no original perverfity in the hu-» 
man heart. I will venture to fay, there is not 
a finglc vice to be found there, that one could 
not fay how and which way it entered. The 
only paffion natural to man is the love of him- 
felf, or fclf-love taken in an extenlive fenfe. 
This paffion confidered in itfelf, or as relative 
to us, is good and ufeful, an<i, as it has no ne- 
ccfiary relation to any one elfe, it is in that 
refpeft naturally indifferent: it becomes good 
or evil, therefore, from our application of it, 
and the feveral relations we give it. Till the 
guide of felf-love, then, which is reafon, ap- 
pears, a child fhould do nothing merely becaufe 
he is feen or heard, nothing from caufes merely 
relative to others, but only thofe things which- 
natu re requires and inftigates; and then he will 
never do wrong. 

I don't mean that he will never do any mif- 
cbief, that he will never hurt himfelf, or per- 
haps break in pieces a valuable utenfil that may 
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happen to be unluckily placed within his reach. 
He may do a great deal of harm without doing ill ; 
becaufe the evil of the adlion depends on his inten- 
tion to do an injury, and he will be always free 
from fuch intention. Should he not, and fhould 
he once acquire an evil intention, he is already 
fpoiled ; he is vicious almoft beyond remedy. 

An a£lion may be evil in the eyes of avarice 
that is not fo in thofeof reafon. In leaving 
children at full liberty to play about as they pleafe, 
it is proper to remove every thing out of their 
way that may render their agility or wantonnefs 
exptrnfive; thus nothing that is brittle and coft- 
ly fhould be left within their reach. Let the 
furniture of their apartment be coarfe and folid : 
let them have no looking- glafs, no china, nor 
other objefts of luxury. As to my Emilius, 
whom 1 educate in the country, his chamber 
fliall have nothing in it, whereby it may be 
diftinguiflied from that of the meaneft peafant. 
To what purp^fe fhould it be carefully orna- 
mented, when he is to flay in it fo fhort a time ? 
But I forget ; he will hinifelf decorate it after his 
own fancy ; wc fhall fee prefently in what manner. 

If, notwithflanding your precaution, your 
child fhould commit fome diforder, or break 
fome piece of furniture, don't go to punifh or 
rate him for you own negligence; don't let him 
hear from you a fingle word of reproach ; let 
him not even perceive you are difpleafcd, but 
a£t exaftly in the fame manner as if it had broke 
by accident: in a word, you may think you have 

efFcacd 
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effected a great point, if you can prevail ojnt 

yourfclf to fay nothing about the matter. 

May I venture here to lay down the greateft, 
moft important, and moft ufeful rule of educa- 
tion : It is this, not to gain time, but to lofe it* 
The generality of readers will be fo good a» 
to excufe my paradoxes j there is an abfolute 
neceility for them in making reflexions : and, 
fay what you will, I had rather be remarkable 
for hunting after a paradox, than for being miflcd 
by prejudice. The moft critical interval of hu- 
man life is that between the hour of our birth 
and twelve years of age. '1 his is the time 
wherein vice and error take root, without our 
being pofleffed of any inftrument to deftroy 
them : and, when the implement is found, they 
are fo deeply grounded, that they are no longer 
to be eradicated. If children took a leap from 
their mother's breaft, and at once arrived at the 
age of reafon, the methods of education now 
ufual ly taken with them would be very proper;, 
but according to the progrefs of nature they 
require thofe which are very different. Wc fhould 
not tamper with the mind, till it has acquired 
all its faculties : for it is impoflible it fhould 
perceive the light we hold out to it while it is 
blind ; or that it fliould purfuc, over an imm'enfe 
plain of ideas, that route which reafon hath 
fo fli^htly traced, as to be perceptible only to the 
Iharpcft fight. 

The firft part of education, therefore, ought 
to be purely negative. It confifts, neither in 

teaching 
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teaching virtue nor truth ; but in guarding the 
heart from vice and the mind from errour. If 
you could be content to do nothing yourfelf 
and could prevent any thing being done by 
others, if you could bring up your pupil healtby 
and robuft to the age of twelve years, without 
his being able to diftinguifli his right hand from 
his left, the eyes of his underftanding would be 
open to reafon at your firft leflbn; void both of 
habit and prejudice, his paflions would not ope- 
rate againft your endeavours j and he would be- 
come under proper inftru£lions the wifeft of 
men. It is thus, by attempting nothing in the 
beginning, you might produce a prodigy of edu- 
cation. 

Take the road direftly oppofite to that which 
is in ufe, and you will almoft always do right. As 
we think it not enough children fliould be children, 
but it is expedied they (hould be mafters of arts j 
fo fathers and preceptors think they can never 
have too many checks, corretSions, reprimands, 
menaces, promifcs, inftrudlions, fair fpeeches, 
and fine arguments. You will a6l wifer than all 
this, by being rcafonable yourfelf, and never 
arguing with your child, particularly in flriving 
to reconcile him to what he diflikes; for to ufe 
him toreafon only upon difagreeable fubjcdls, is 
the way to difguft him, and bring argument 
early intodifcredit with a mind incapable of un- 
derftanding it. Exercife his corporeal organs, 
fcnfes, and faculties as much as you plcafe, but 
keep his intelledlual ones inailivc as long as pof* 

fible. 
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fible. Be cautious of all the fentiihents he ac-- 
quires previous to the judgement which (hould 
enable him to fcrutinife them. Prevent or reflrain 
all foregn impreflions ; and, in order to hinder the 
rife of evil, be not in too great a hurry to inftil 
good 5 for it is only fuch when the mind is en- 
lightened by reafon. Look upon every delay as 
an advantage; it is gaining a great deal to ad- 
vance without lofingany thing: let the infancy 
of children, therefore, have time to ripen. In 
Ihort, whatever inftrudion is neceffary for 
them, take care not to give it them to-day, if 
it may be deferred without danger til! to-mor- 
row. 

Another confideration, which confirms the 
Utility of this method, is the particular genius 
of the child, which ought to be known before it 
can be judged what moral regimen is beft adapted 
to it. Every mind hath its peculiar turn, ac- 
cording to which it ought to be educated; and 
it is of very material confequence to our endea- 
voursjt that it be educated according to that turn ' 
and not to any other. The prudent governour will 
watch a long time the workings oF nature, will 
obferve his pupil well before he fpeaks the firft 
word to him : leave then his natural charad^er at 
liberty to unfold itfelf ; lay it uhder no re- 
ftraint whatever, that it may be the better laid 
open to view. Do you think the time loft in 
which a child is thus left at liberty? Quite the 
contrary ; it will be fo beft employed : for, is it 
not thus you yourfelf learn to huft)and time ftil 

more 
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more precious ? If you fet about any thing, be- 
fore you know in what manner to ail, you pro- 
ceed at random: liable to miftake, you are fre- 
quently obliged to undo what is done; and find 
^ourfelves farther from the end defigned than 
if you had been lefs precipitate to begin the 
work. AH not like the mifer, who lofes much 
becaufe he is unwilling to lofe a little; but fa- 
crifice in infancy that time which you will re- 
gain with ufury in a more advanced age. A 
prudent phyfician does not go blundering to 
.prefcribe, at firft fight of the fick ; he ertquires 
firft into the temperament and circumftances of 
the patient, and then adapts his prefcription to 
.them : he begins late to adminifl:er his remedies, 
.and hence eflfefts a curej while the precipitate 
.phyfician infallibly kills. •> 

But where, will it be faid, muft we place an 
infant thus to be educated as an infcnfible being, 
as a mere automaton ? Shall we take him to the 
world in the moon, or to fome defert ifland? 
Shall we feparate him from the reft of his 
fpecies; will he not, if in the world, have be- 
fore him continually the profpeft and example 
of the paflions of others ? Will he never meet 
in company with children of his own age ? Will 
he not fee his parents, his neighbours, his nurfe, 
•his governefs, his fervant, and at laft his gover- 
nour himfelf, who after all will be no angel ? This 
objeftion is reafonable and folid. But have I told 
you the natural education of a child was an eafy 
undertaking? Is it my fault, ye men of fociety ! 

that 
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that you have made every thing which is right 
fo difficult to be put in execution? I perceive 
the difficulties — I acknowledge them; and per- 
haps they are infurmoun table. It is, however, 
certain that, by endeavouring to obviate thena, 
wemay fucceed to a certain degree. I only take 
upon me to point out the end we fhould aim at : 
I do not affirm it is poffible to reach it ; but 
I affirm that he who approaches the neareft this 
end hath fucceeded the beft. . 

One thing, however, is to be remembered; 
and this is — before any one undertakes to form 
a man, it is proper he fhould be formed fuch 
himfelf ; it is proper he fhould find in himfelf 
the model he propofes to imitate. While a 
child is as yet without knowledge, there is time 
to prepare every thing that approaches him, and 
to introduce to his firfl obfervations thofe ob- 
jefls which are proper for him to fee. Render 
yourfelf refpeftable to all : begin by making 
yourfelf beloved, fo fhall every one be defirous 
to pleafe you. You will never be mafler overyear 
pupil, if you are not mafler of all thofe about 
him : nor will your authority be of any fervice, 
if it be not founded on virtuous efteem. It will 
be to no purpofe to empty your purfe, or give 
your money away by handfuls; I never knew 
money make any one beloved. It is doubtlefs 
wrong to be covetous and niggardly, and to con- 
tent ourfelves with lamenting the miferable o b* 
jefts we might relieve ; but you may in vain open 
your coffers J if you do not alfo open your heart, 

the 
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5$he hearts of others will remain ftill fliutagainft 
you* It is your time, your care, your aiFe<Stions, 
it is yourfelf you muft give; for otherwife do 
what you will, it will always be remarked that 
your money is not you. There are inftances of 
concern and benevolence which have a greater 
cfFe£t, and are really more ufeful than all pecu- 
niary gifts. How many of the unfortunate, and 
of the fick, have more need of confolation than 
alms ! How many are there of the opprefled whom 
protedlion would ferve more than money ! Re- 
concile thofe who are at variance, prevent law- 
fuits ; bring children to a fenfe of their duty, 
and parents to that of indulgence; promote hap- 
py marriages ; oppofe oppreffion ; fpare not the 
credit and intereft.of your pupil's family, in fa- 
vour of the poor and helplefs towhomjuftice is 
refufed, or whom wealth overpowers. Declare 
yourfelf boldly the proteftor of the unhappy. 
Be juft, humane, and beneficent. Do not only 
give alms, but perform the deeds of charity* 
■A£ls of mercy and companion relieve more evils 
than money. Love others and they will love 
you ; ferve them and they will ferve you ; be a 
father to them, and they will be your children. 

Here prefents itfelf, alfo, another reafon for 
educating Emilius in the country, at a diftance 
from the mob of fervants, who, excepting their 
mafters, are the vileft of mankind ; at a diftance 
from the deteftablc manners of the town, which 
are varnifhed over fo fpecioufly as to become 
fedu£iive and contagious to children; whereas 

4 the 
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the vices of the peafants, grofs and without dif- 
gulfe, are more apt to difguft than feduce fuch 
as are not interefted in their imitation. 

Befides this, a tutor would, in fuch a fitua- 
tion, be more completely matter over the obje&s 
that might be prefented to his pupil; his repu- 
tation, his difcourfe, his example would cany 
with them an authority that would not accom- 
pany them in town. By rendering himfelf ge- 
nerally ufeful in his neighbourhood, every one 
would be eager to oblige him, to merit in re- 
turn his efteem, and to appear before his pupil 
fuch as he himfelf in fact would wi(h; and 
though they (hould not be correfied of their vices, 
they would abftain from the publick fcandal of 
them; which is all that is required for our pre- 
fcnt purpofe. 

Forbear to charge your own faults on others: 
children are lefs corrupted by the ill examples 
they fee than by the wrong precepts you teach 
them. Always moralizing, fententious, andpc- 
dantick, for one idea that you give them, think- 
ing it a good one, you inttil at the fame time 
twenty others that are good for nothing ; full of 
what pafl'es in your own head, you fee not the 
effedl it produces inthofc of your pupils. Amidft 
that profufion of words, with which you con- 
found and weary them out in your fermons, do 
you think there are none whofe meaning they 
take wrong ? Do you think they do not make 
their own comments on your difFufe explications, 
and that they do not iind means to patch up a 

little 
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little fyftem of their own, to oppofe to yoxit't as 
occafion offers ? 

Liften but to one of thofe young gentlemen 
who have been thus leftured ; let him talk, afk 
queftions, and run on at pleafure ; you will be 
furprifed to find what a ftrange turn your £ne 
reafonings have taken in his mind : he confounds 
all you have faid, perverts everything; he will 
tire out your patience and almoft diftradl you by 
unforefeen and unthought of objections. Thus 
will he reduce you to filence ; or to impofe 
filence on him ; and what can he think of the 
filence of a man who loves talking fo much ? If 
once he gaii^s this advantage, and is fenfible of 
it, adieu to education : all is at an end at once ; 
he will no longer feek opportunities to inftrudt; 
himfelf, but the means of refuting you. 

Ye zealous tutors, be plain, therefore, dif- 
creet, and referved j be never in hafte to a6t, 
unlefs it be to prevent the aSion of others. 
Again, I repeat it, put off your good inftruc- 
tions, if poflible, for fear of inculcating bad ones. 
This earth was conftituted by nature to be the 
firft paradife of man : beware of adding the part 
of the tempter, in corrupting innocence by the 
knowledge of good and evil. As you cannot pre- 
vent children from inftrufting themfelves by ex- 
ternal examples, confine your follicitude to the 
imprinting thofe examples on their minds in 
the form beft adapted to their circumftances. 

Violent paifions produce a great efFeft on a 

child who is witnefsof them, becaufe their 

Vol, I. H marcs 
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marks are ftriking and command attentiott. 
Anger in particular is fo boifterous in its cxpref* 
fions, that it is impoffible not to perceive it 
when near at hand. You will afk, perhaps, i^ 
this does not afford a fine opportunity for a 
pedagogue to make an excellent difcourfe. No ! 
No excellent difcourfe at all ! not a word fhould 
be faid on the occafion. Let the child only be 
a witncfs to the fcene; he will be too miuqh 
furprifed at the fight not to afk you the mean-^ 
ing of it. Your anfwer is very fimple, and na- 
turally arifes from the very objeds that ftrike 
his fenfes. He feeS an inflamed countenance^ 
fparkling eyes, menacing geftures ; iie hears vi- 
olent exclamations ; all figns that the body is 
out of order. Tell him, therefore, ferioufly^ 
and without appearance of affedation, the poor 
man is taken fuddenly ill ; that he is feized with 
a fit of an ague. You may hence take occa- 
ion to give him, in few words, a genefi! 
notion of difeafes and their effefts : for thefif 
depend immediately on nature, and foim- 
one of thofe chains, by which he fhould per^ 
ceive himfelf bound to the immoveable weight 
of neceffity. 

Is it not probable that from this notion^ 
which is far from being a falfe one, he may 
contraft an early repugnance to all excefs of 
paffion, which he would regard as a diftemper? 
Don't you think, at leaft, that fuch a notion, 
properly inculcated, might -produce as falutary 
an effett as a tedious moral fermon.? The 

future 
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future advantiages attached to this notion alfo 
are not inconfiderable ; as you are thereby au- 
thorizedj if there (hould be occafion for it, to 
treat a fraftious child as if he were ick j to 
confine himto his chamber, or even to his bed, 
if needful, and to prefcribe him a ftrid regimen : 
by which means j he will become afraid of thefc 
growing vices ^ ind will look upon them as odi- 
ons and formidable ; without ever regarding the 
(evcrity you are obliged to make ufe of, in or- 
der to cure him of them, in the light of a 
punifhment. Should it fo happen, alfo, that 
you yourfelf, in fome unguarded moment, fhould 
depart from that temperan<:e and moderation 
which it ihould be your conftant ftudy to main* 
tain, you need not feek to difguife your error; 
but apologize^ for fuch fallyof your paflion, 
by frankly telling him, with a tender reproach, 
that he made you very ill. 

It is further to be obferved as a matter of great 
confequence, that none of thofe Ample and inge* 
nuous expreffions, which may give a child an idea 
of the ignorance in which he is educated, (hould 
be taken notice of and repeated in his hearing. 
An indifCTeet fit of laughter in a by-ftander might 
difconcert all that you had been doing for fix 
months, and do him an irreparable injury per- 
haps all^his life time. I cannot too often re- 
peat, that to be m after of a child, it is ne- 
ccflary to be mafter of one's- felf. I conceive my 
young Emilius to be prefent at a furious fcold- 
ing-bout between two female neighbours; and 
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that going up to the moft violent, he fays to her, 
in a ' tone of compaflion : *' Good woman ^ you 
are extremely ill; I am very forry for itJ** This 
inftance of fimplicity would undoubtedly have 
its effefl: on the fpeftators, if not on the ac- 
trefles themfelves. Without either fmiling, chid- 
ing, or commending him, however, I take-him 
inftantly away, before he perceives that eflFed ; 
at leaft, before he can have time to refleft on 
it ; and, by diverting his mind. to other objedfr, 
foon drive it entirely out of his mind. 

My defign is not to be circumftantial on 
every occafion ; but only to lay down general 
maxims, and illuflrate what is difficult bjr ex* 
amples. I hold it to be impoffible to bring 
jup a child in the midft of fociety, to the age 
of twelve years, without giving him fome idea 
of the relations between man and man, and of 
the morality of human adlions. It is fufficient, 
therefore, to defer inftrufting him in thefe necef- 
fary notions as long as poffible ; and that, when 
it becomes abfolutely requifite, fuch inftru£lion 
be confined to objefts of prefent utility; being 
calculated only to prevent his thinking himfelf 
at libert}'^ to do what he pleafes. There arc 
children of difpofitions fo mild and conformable, 
that they may be conduiRed very far without 
danger, in their primitive innocence: but there 
are others fo ftubborn and violent^ that it 
is neceflary to make men of them as foon as 
poffible, that we may not be obliged to chain 
them up, as too unruly for children, 

4 The 
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The firft obligations we lie under, refpeff 
eurfelves : our primary fentiments centre in our 
own exiftence ; all our natural emotions, at firft, 
relating to felf prefer vat ion. Hence, our firft 
fenfe of juftice arifes not from what we owe to 
others, but from* what is due from them to us ; 
a circumftance which manifefts another blunder' 
in the common methods of education ; wherein, 
by talking to children of their duties inftead of 
their claims, we begin by telling them the re- 
verfe of what we ought to do, by endeavouring 
to inculcate what they cannot underftand, and 
of courfe that in which they cannot be intereft- 
cd. If I Had, therefore, the direftion of one of 
thofe children juft fpoken of, 1 (hould fay to 
toyfelf, a child ftrives riot fo much to gain the 
' mafteryover perfons* as over things; and he will 
foon learn from experience to refped thofe of 
the former who are fuperior to him in ftrength 
and years, whereas the latter cannot ftand up 
in defenfe of themfelves. The firft notion to 
be given fuch a child is lefs that of liberty 

H 3 than 

• Wefhould never permit a child to play with grown 
perfons in the fams manner, as with his inferiors, nor even 
as with his equals. If he fhould ever flrike anyone in earned, 
though it were a foot- boy, or the meaneft fervant, let them 
always return his blows with intereft, and in fuch a man- 
ner as to make him take heed how he ftrikes them again. 
J remember to have feen many an imprudent governefs en- 
courage the anger of children; exciting them to ilrike 
others, and even herfelf, while (he laughed at their feeble 
attempts; not thinking that fuch attempts were intentional 
mvirthers in the little creature, whofe blows would have 
been fatal had its ftrength been equal to its fury. 
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than of property; and, in order to give him 
that idca^ it is ncccfTary he fiiould become the 
proprietprof fomcthing. To tell him of his 
clothes, his furniture, and his plsiy*things, is 
faying nothing; becaufe although fuch things 
are athis difpofal, yet he knows not how, or 
why, he is poffcfl'edof them. To tell him they 
are his, becaufe they are given to him, is to juft 
as little purpofe; for, in order to give them t6 
him, fomebody might have a prior right to them; 
and it is the principle of property itfelf which 
we want to explain to him. Add to this, that a 
gift betokens a convention or agreement betweea 
the parties, and a child cannot be made to com* 
prehcnd the nature of a convention*. I beg my 
readers will remark, that, in this example, 'as 
well as in a thoufand others, we might fancy our«> 
felv^es giving excellent inftru<Slions to children, 
while, atthefr*me time, we were only filling their 
heads with words that conveyed no meaning. 

It is our bufmcfs to recur to the origin and foun- 
dation of property; from thence our firft ideas 
thereof ihould arife. My pupil, living in the 
country, had of courfe acquired fome little notion 
of hufbandry ; to this end he wanted only obfer- 
vation and leifurc, both which he poffefled.- It Is 
natural to people of all ages, and more particu* 

larly 

* This is the reafon that children want to have thole 
things again which they give away, ^nd cry when they 
arc not returned to them. This, however, is not the 
cafe when they come to know the nature of a gift : they 
are then only more circumfpeCl and cautions of what 
!*py give .away. 
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larly to children, to wiih to ihow iigns of their 
power and aftivity, and to exert themfel ves iji the 
imitation, creation, and produ<Slioin of things. 
Emilius has not twice feen the gardener ^ fow, 
and raife beans and peas, and he has already con- 
ceived a ftrong defire to become a gardener. 

Agreeable to the principles al ready eftablifhed, 
I oppofe not his inclination ; on the contrary, 
I encourage him in it, fecond his dcfign, and 
work along with him, not mjerely to pleafe 
him, but myfclf ; at leaft I make him think 
fo. Thus I am become a gardener's labourer, 
and, as my pupil wants ftrength to handle the 
fpade, am contented to turn up the foil for him. 
He takes pofleffioh of it by planting a bean ; a 
poffefEon certainly as facrcd and relpedlable as 
Nunes Balbao took of South-America, in the 
ijame of the King of Spain, by planting hfs 
ftandardon the coaft of the Soutn-Sea. 

We come every day to water our beans, and 
fee them with great pleafure come out of the 
ground. At the fame time, I increafe the fa- 
tisfaftion of my pupil by informing him that 
this little fpot belongs to him; explaining the 
nature of his property therein, by reprefenting 
to him that he hath fpent his time, his trouble, 
and in (hort employed his whole perfon in the 
cultivation; that he has as much right to re- 
claim the produce thereof from any perfon what- 
ever, as to wreft his arm out of the hands of 
anyone who would retain it againft hisconfent. 

H 4 Having 
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tlaving thus made him fenAble of his right to 
the produce of his labour, he comes on a fine 
day, as ufual, to water his rifing plants; when, 
behold, his beans are all torn up by the roots, 
the ground turned up, and the place hardly to be 
known. What a fight ! what caufe of affli£lion 
is liere ! His bofom fwells with grief and in- 
dignation. *' Alas! (he cries ) what is become of 
my labour and pains, the fruit of all my toil 
and induftry? Who hath deprived me of my 
property? Who hath taken away my beans?" 
Thus venting his exclamations, at his firft knk 
of injuftice, he fheds a flood of tears, and fills 
the air with his cries and complaints. In the 
mean time, I take part in his diftrefs, and en«> 
deavour to find out the author of the mifchief. 
This is found to be the gardener, who is im- 
mediately fent for. 

Here again is poor Emilius deceived in his 
cxpedations; the gardener, underftanding our 
complaint, begins to complain louder than'^wc. 
*' So! Gentlemen, itis you, I find, who have 
defiroycd my fine melons with your pretended 
gardening. Did you not know that I had 
fown fome choice Maltefe melon -feed on that 
very fpot which you dug up in order to plant 
your worthlefs beans? Yes! the feeds were 
given me as a curiofity, and 1 was in hopes to 
regale you daintily with the fruit when it became 
ripe. But you have deftroyed the plants juft 
peeping out of the ground, and have not only 
done me an irreparable injury, but have de- 
prived 
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prHTcd yourfelves of the pleafure of tafting the 
moft exquifite melons in the world.'* 

Roujfeau, — Forgive us, honeft Robert ; we did 
not know that you had beftowed your toil and 
pains on that fpot. I fee that we have been to 
blame in fpoiling your work : but we will fend 
for fome other feed, to fupply the place of that 
we have dug up'^ and will take care, when we go 
to digging again, that nobody hath been at 
work there before us. 

Robert, — Then you may throw afide your 
tools, gentlemen; for there is no ground lies 
here uncultivated. For my part, I labour on 
the foil my father improved before me; and my 
neighbours do the fame; fo that all the land you 
fee, has been occupied long ago, 

Emilius, — Then there muft be a good deal of 
melon-feed deftroyed, Mr, Robert. 

Robert, — Excufe me there, young gentleman: 
we do not often meet with fuch wild little gar- 
deners as you. With us nobody meddles with 
another's garden; but has a regard to the fruits 
of his labour, in order to fecure thofe of his 
own. 

Emtlius, — Well, but what muft I do? I have 
no garden. 

Robert. — ^That's nothing to me. I afTure you, 
if you fpoil mine, you fhall walk in it no more : 
for, take notice, I will not throw my time and 
labour away. 

Roujfeau. — ^No, that would be unreafonable ; 
but can(ot we fomehow accommodate this mat- 

H5 ter? 
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ter? What if our friend Robert was to allot 
us a corner of his garden to ourfelves, on cou- 
dition of fharing with us in the produce of it. 

Robert. — That I will do. without conditions : 
but, remember that I (hall dig up your beans if 
you meddle with my melons. 

In this fpecimen, of the manner of implanting 
(he firft notions of moral principles in the 
minds of children, it is obfervable how naturally 
the idea of property refers to the right of the firft 
occupier. This method is plain and fimple, 
and agreeable to the capacity of a child. Hav- 
ing given my pupil thus an idea of the right of 
property, and after that of exchanging poffeffion, 
I fhould not let him go above one ftep farther 
before I flopped him quite ihort. 

It is to be obferved here, that my inftru£tion6 
on this head, which in theory are laid down in 
two or three pages, may take up a whole year 
to put in praftice; for in the purfuit of moral 
ideas we cannot advance too flow nor tread too 
fecurely. Think of this example, ye young 
preceptors; and remember that your tenures 
(hould always confift rather of aftion than dit- 
courfe ; for children eafily forget what they fay, 
as well as what is faid ; but not what they do, 
or what is done to them. 

Inftru£^ions of this kind fhould be given, as 
I before obferved^ either fooner or later, ac- 
cording as the mild or turbulent difpofition of 
the child may render them neceffary. Their 
utility is obvious to the moft fuperficial obferver. 

5 To 
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To omit nothing, however, of importance on a 
difficult fubjeiJ:, I fhall give another example. 

Your child, I will fuppofe, is fo f ude and 
boifterous as to fpoil every thiAg he lays his 
hands on. Be not angry with him ; but removt? 
what you arc fearful of his fpoiling out of hi$ 
reach. If he break the utenfils whiph he ftands 
in daily need of^ be not in hafte to give him 
others : but let him experience the wanrf- .pf 
them. If he breaks the windows of hi§ 
apartment, let the wind blow day and night in 
upon him, without troubling yourfelf about hi$ 
catching cold ; for it is better he fhoujd catch 
cold, than be indulged in fuch frantick airs : ne« 
ver complain of the inconveniences to which 
he may put yourfelf; but contrive fo that he 
may be the firft to feel their efFedts. After fome 
tim^5 indeed, you may have your windows 
mended ; but without faying any thing to him : 
and fhould he break them again, change your 
method. In that cafe fay to him, very coldly, 
and without putting yourfelf into a paffion, 
** Thefe windows are mine; I took care to 
have them placed there, aad will preve«wt their 
being broke, by (hutting you up iii a dark room 
where there are no windows to break/' At the 
novelty of this proceeding, he will begin to cry 
andftorm ; nobody, however, muft fccm to hear 
him. Ofi this he wifl foon change his tone to 
the milder notes of fighs and complaint. At 
this time let one of the fervants pafs by ac- 
cid^AUUyi of whom he would doubtlefs beg 

H 6 his 
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his deliverance. Without any other pretence, 
however, the fervant Ihould be dire£led to fajr, 
** / have alfo windows to preferve,** and then 
walk avray. In fhort, after the child ihould have 
remained there fome hours, long enough to tire 
him heartily, and make him remember it, fome- 
body fhould fuggeft to him the making you a 
propofal to fet him at liberty, on condition of 
his breaking no more windows. He would de- 
fire no better terms, and accordingly would fend 
for you to come to him. You fhould go, and 
hear his propofal, which being made, you fliould 
inftantly accept of it; obfcrving that it was a pru- 
dent thought, and that it was a pity he did not 
hit on it fooner, as you would both have been 
gainers by it. You Ihould then, without requir-- 
ing any proteftation or verbal confirmation of 
his promife, falute him in the mofl friendly 
manner, and lead him immediately to your apart- 
ment; regarding the agreement made between 
you as facred and inviolable as if attefled on 
oath. What an idea, do you think he will deduce 
from this procedure, of the faith and utility of 
engagements? I am much miflaken if there be 
a child in the world, not already quite fpoiled, 
who could withfland fuch proceeding, or would 
wilfully break a window ever afterwards*. 

We 

♦ Were even the obligation we are under to perform 
our promifes, not fo firmly rooted in the mind of achiJcf, 
by the force of its utility, his innate fenfeof right and 
wrong, juft now beginning to exert itfelf, will foon inv- 
pofe it on him as a dictate of confcience. This is the 
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We enter now on the moral world. Behold 
the opening to vice: with our fenfe of mutual 
conventions and reciprocal duties arife faifehood 
and deceit. No fooner do we find ourfelves ca- 
pable of doing what we ought not to do, than 
we are prompted to conceal our having done 
what we ought hot to have done. When in- 
tereft induces us to promife, intereft in a great- 
er degree tempts us to violate that promife > all 
that is required is to do it with impunity. The 
refource is natural^ we endeavour to hide our 
actions, and to deceive by our words. Not being 
able to prevent vice, we are already in the circum- 
ftances of punifliing it : hence arife the miferies 
of human life which take root in our errours. 

I have already faid enough to give the reader 
to underftand, that I would never have punifli- 
ment infliiSted on children as apunifhment; but 
that it (hould be made to follow as a natural con- 

fequence 

intemal fource of al) moral principle; and, in order to 
difplay itfelf, waits only for the acquirement of that 
knowledge which is neceflary for it to work upon. The 
dictates of confcience are not inculcated by man, but en- 
graven in the heart by the authour of all juftice* DeprFve 
man of the original laws of mutual convention, with 
the obligations they impofe, and every thing is vain and 
deluHve in human fociety : he who is not obHged by his 
own intereft to keep his promife, is no more obliged than 
if he had not promifed at all ; or, at moft, is no more 
bound than a gamefter, who, by taking the odds at play» 
knows how in any cafe to bring himfelf off. This prin-. 
ciple is of the taft importance^ and deferves to be well 
confidered ; for it is here that man begins to a6l in coa- 
tradi6lion to himfelf* 
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fequence of their mifdeeds. Hence yoti (hould 
never declaim againft lying, nor punifh them di^ 
re(Sl:ly for telling untruths, but you ihould fo 
manage it, that they Ihould feel the ill eSe&^ 
of lying, by not being believed when thcjr 
fpeak trutk, and by being {kill accufed of 
fa^s they are innocent of^ notwithftanding all 
their aiTeverations. But we ifasill give an expla* 
nation of what may be Called lying, in children* 

Falfehoods are of two kind 5 the one relating 
to matters of fadt, which refpeSs the paft ; the 
other relative to matters of right, and refped:* 
ing the future. The firft takes place when we 
deny having done what we aftually have done, 
or affirm our having done what we have not 
done ; and, in general, when we fpeak know- 
ingly againft the truth of things. The latter 
takes place when we promife what v/ehave node** 
fign to perform ; and, in general, when we 
declare our intention to be contrary to what it 
really is. Thefe two kinds of falfehood may 
fometimes be joined together* ; but I conftder 
them here by what is peculiar to each. 

An belplefs Being, fenfible of its Handing in' 
need of the affiftance of others, and conftantly 
experiencing their benevolence, can have no in- 
tereft in deceiving them j on the contrary, it is 

very 

* As when a culprit, accufed of any bad aftion, de- 
fends himfelf from that accufation in particular by indft* ' 
ing in general, that he is an honed and innocent manf^ 
here he not only is guilty of falfehood as to the matter of 
faA 3 but alio as to matter of right. 
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Tery evidently his intcreft that they ibould fee 
things as they really are, left, if they are deceived 
it fhould turn out to his prejudice. Hence it is 
clear^ that it is not natural for children to deceive 
in matters of fatS : but it is the law of obedience 
to which they arefubjefted, that produces the ne- 
ceffity for lying; becaufe, obedience being in, 
itfelf painful, children difpenfe with it in pri- 
vate as much as poilible, and their prefent in<- 
tereft, in avoiding punifhment or reproach, is 
more powerful than the future one, arifing 
from telling truth. When a child is educated^ 
therefore, agreeable to the natural principles of 
liberty, why fhould he deceive you in his words, 
or hide from you his afiions i As you never re- 
prehend nor punifli him, never require any 
thing of him, why fhould he not make you 
privy to his a£iions, as well as any of his little 
companions ? Whence fhould he apprehend 
;nore danger on one iide than on the other ? 

It is ftill lefs natural for children to deceive «n 
matters of right ; as all promifes to do any thing 
or abitain from it, are deeds of convention, 
which are not included in a flateof nature, but 
derogate from its freedom. Add to this, that 
all engagements entered into by children are 
null and void of themfelves; in as much as, not 
being able to extend their limited views beyond 
the prefent, they know not what they are about 
j-n making fuch engagements. Nay a child can 
hardly be faid to deceive, at the very time of 

entering therein 3 for, thinking about nothing 

but 
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but difengaging himfelf from fomething clfc for 
the prefent, whatever he undertakes to do here- 
after is in faft nothing. If, for inftance, he 
fhould be able to efcape a whipping-bout, or 
obtain a box of fugar- plumbs, by promifing to 
throw himfelf out of the window the next day, 
he would very readily promife to do it. Hence 
it is, that the law very prudently pays no regard 
to engagements entered into by children ; and 
when fathers or mafters, more fevere, infift on 
their fulfilling them, it is only in cafes where a 
child ought to have fo' done, had he made no 
fuch promife. 

A child, not knowing what he is about in 
making engagements, cannot be faid there- 
fore to tell a lie, or deceive, in fo doing. It is 
not the fame, however, in his refufing to fulfil 
them ; for he may remember very well the pro- 
mife he hath made 5 but he does not fee^ the 
importance of keeping it. Having little or no 
abilities to judge of the future, he cannot fore- 
fcc the confequences of things ; and, though he 
fhould break his engagements, he does nothing 
inconfiftent with the underftanding of his years. 

It follows hence, that deceit and lying in chil- 
dren muft all be attributed to their mafters, and 
that, in endeavouring to teach them the truth, 
they only Inftruft them to lie. In our great 
hafte to regulate, to govern, and inftrudt them, 
we find not fufficient means to compafs our end : 
We endeavour, therefore, to lay ftronger hold 
on their minds by maxims without foundation 

and 
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and precepts without reafon: while we had 
rather they fhould learn our leflbns and be de- 
ceitful than remain ignorant and be fincere. As 
to myfelf, in particular, who give my pupil on- 
ly practical leflbns, and had rather fee him good 
than learned, I require him not to know even 
the truth, lefl: he fhould difguife it; and never 
exz& any promife of him, for fear he fhould 
be tempted to break it. If any mifchief be done 
in my ab fence, and I know not the authour of 
it, I take care never to tax Emilius with it, 
or to afk him if it was he that did it*? For in 
fo doing I fhould only teach him to deny it. 
And, if at any time his untraftable difpofition 
fhould oblige me to enter into any engagement 
with him, I fhall take my meafures fo well 
that the propofal fhall always come from him, not 
from me ; that, when he is once engaged, he 
fhall always perceive a pre fen t and aflual ihterefl 
in fulfilling his engagement ; and that if he ever 
fails fo to do, the ill confequences of fuch 
failure fhall appear to arife naturally from the 
order and conftitution of things, and not from 
the refentment of his tutor. So far, however, 
from being under aneceflityof recurring to fuch 
cruel expedients, I am almofl certain it will be 

long 
• Nothing can be more indi Tercet than fuch a quettlon> 
particularly when the child is culpable: for, if he thinks 
you know that he is fo, he will fee you are laying a trap for 
hinn; a circumftance that will influence him greatly in 
your disfavour. And, if he thinks you know it not, he 
will very naturally fay to himfelf, why Hiould I difcovtr 
my own guilt ? and thus your imprudent queftion will be 
a temptation to his telling a lie. 
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long before Emilius knows what it is to tell i| 
lie; and that, when he firft hparsof ithewiU 
be greatly furprifed^not being able to concqive 
the ufe of deceit. It is very plain that the more 
Independent I render his welfare, either of thp 
will or judgement of others, the more I deprive 
him of any intereft in praftifing falfehood. 

When we are not in hafte to inftru£b, we 
are not in hafte to exa<5t any thing of children ; 
and we take our time, in order not to require it 
out of feafon. Thus an infant is properly form- 
ed without being fpoiled -, but, when a' blun- 
dering preceptor, ignorant of his duty, is every 
moment requiring him to promife this or thaty 
.without diftindiion, choice, or reafon, the child 
wearied cut and overburthened with fuch 24ieap 
of engagements, negledls, forgets, ordefpifes 
them; regarding them all as fo many mere 
formalities, he diverts himfelf with making and 
breaking them. Would you have him, there- 
fore, be always faithful to his word, you muft 
be difcrect in exacting it of him. 

The examples I have here given concerning 
falfehood, are applicable in many refpedls to all 
thofe other obligations which we rmpofe on 
children, by rendering them not only 'difagree- 
able, but im practicable. By appearing to preach 
up virtue, we make them in love with vice^ 
and encourage them to prafl:ice by forbidding it. 
In order to render them pious, we tire out their 
patience at church; and, by making them mut* 
ter their prayers perpetually, we compel them 

to 
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to figh for the liberty of praying *no longer. 
To teach them charity, we make them 
give- alms, as if we were above doing it our- 
felves. It is the matter, however, that fhould 
give alms, and not the fcholar : indeed, how 
fond foever the former may be of his pupil, he 
ought to difpute with him that honour: he 
ought to make him believe that a child of his 
age is as yet unworthy fo great a privilege. To 
give alms is the aftion of a man, who may bo 
fuppofed to know the value of what he beftows ^ 
and the want his fellow-creature has of it, A 
child, who knows nothing of either, can have 
no merit in giving alms : give what he will, it 
is without charity or beneficence; indeed he 
will be almoft afliamed to give, when, judging 
ifrom your example, he muft think it is the bufi- 
nefs of children, and that he iball do:fo no 
more when he grows up. 

It is to be obferved, alfo, that we generally 
life children to give thofe things only of which 
they know not the value. What are to them the 
round pieces of metal they carry in their pockets, 
find which ferve to no other purpofe but to give 
away ? A child would fooner give a beggar an 
hundred guineas than a cake: but require the 
little prodigal to give away his play-things, his 
fweet- meats, and other trifles he is fond of, and 
we fhall prefently fee whether or not you have 
made hioi ti uely liberal* 

'. An expediient, however, is readily found in 
Ais caie^ which h^ by r^wming to children 

immc- 
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immediately whatever they give usj fo that 
they are ready enough to give what they know 
will be fpeedily returned to them again, I have 
never feen any generofity in children but what 
was of one of thefe two kinds ; that is, they 
either gave away that which was of no ufe to 
them, or what they were certain of having 
again. Mr. Locke advifes us to manage this 
matter fo, as to convince children by experience 
that the moft liberal is always the beft provided 
for.. This, however, is to render a child only 
liberal in appearance, and covetous in fa<St. He 
adds, that children would thus acquire an habit 
of liberality: yes, thelibcrality of an ufurer, who 
would give a penny for a pound. But when they 
came to the point of giving things away in good 
earneft, adieu to habit : when they found things 
did not come back again they would foon ceafe 
to give them away. We (hould regard the habit 
of the mind, and not that of the hands. All the 
other virtues which are taught children, refemble 
this of their liberality; and it is by preaching 
them up to no purpofe, that we load their early 
years with vexation and forrow. Is not fuch a 
very wife fcheme of education? 

Throw afide, then, ye miftaken tutors, your 
grimace and afFeftation ; be virtuous and good 
yourfelves, that your examples may be engraven 
in the memory of your pupils, till they have 
weight enough to fink into their hearts. In*. 
ftead of being in hafte to require mine to per- 
form ads of <:harity^ I )isid rather perform them 

myfelf 
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myfelf in his prefence, and deprive him of the 
means of imitating me ; as being an honour too 
great for his years : for it is of confequence that 
he jQiouId not look upon the obligations of men 
meerely as thofe of children. If hereafter, feeing 
me diftribute alms to the poor, he fliould a(k 
me queftions concerning it,: and it (hould be 
then * proper to reply to him on this head, I 
(hould *tell him, ** That when the poor con- 
fented to others being rich, the rich oq their 
part prdmifed to provide for thofe who coul J not 
fubfift on their property or their labour. — ** You, 
then, havepromifed that;" he might repfy.— . 
'* Doubtlefs : I am not the proprietor of what 
paiTes through my hands, on any other conditions 
than thofe annexed to propriety.'* 

On hearing this difcourfe, which, we have 
already (bown, a child might be foon brought 
to underftand, any one but Emilius would be 
tempted to imitate the behaviour of the rich ; in 
which cafe I fliould at leaft prevent his doing it 
with oftentation; I ftxould like better his pri- 
vately ufurping my privilege, and giving his mo- 
ney away by. ftealth. Such a piece of fraud 
would be compatible with his age, and the 
only one I fliould forgive him. 
. I know that the imitative virtues are but the 
virtues of an ape, and that no adion is morally 
/ good 

* It 18 to be obferved, that I do notanfwet bis quelHons 
whenever hepleafes to aflcthem, but when I think proper. 
I (hould otherwife fiibjefl myfelf too much to his pleafure; 
and lay myfelf under the worft ilate of dependence 
that a govcrnour can be in, with refpe^l to his pupil. 
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good, which is not performed as Aich ;r anil not 
merely becaufe it is done by others^ But at (b 
early an age, while the heart is as yet infenfible^ 
children ought to be inftruded to imitate thofe 
aiSlions of which we want them to acquire an 
habit, and which they may afterwardis perform 
from principle, and .1 love to virtue* Man, is an 
imitative being ; mere animals are fo too; diis 
turn, for imitation is well adapted to a'ftate of 
nature, but degenerates into vice in a ftate of 
fociety. The monkey imitates man, whom hd 
fears; but imitates not the animals he defpifes^ 
he approves the a£lions of a being fuperior to 
himfelf. Among us, on the contrary, we fee 
our harlequins both of the theatre and theworl4 
imitate the beautiful only to debafe and render 
it ridiculous : they endeavour to make out of their 
own meannefi^ fomething equal to thofe who artf 
better than themfelves ; or, if they attempt realiy 
to imitate What they admire, they difcover 
in the choice of their objecSts the falfe tafte of 
imitators : they are more deiirous of impofing 
on others, or of difplaying their talents, than of 
making themfelves better or wifer. The fource 
of imitation amongft us, arifes from a defire of 
tranfporting ourfelves out of our own characEters* 
If I fucceed in my enterprife, Emilius will cer- 
tainly have no fudi defire. We muft, therefore^ 
relinquifli the apparent good of which it might 
be produdive. 

Examine the rules of the common method 
of education, and you will find them all wrong 

the 



particularly thofe which relate to virtue and 
tnanners. 

The only leffon of morality proper for chil- 
dren, and the raoft important to perfons of ali 
ages, is never to-Joan injury to any one. Even 
the pofitive precept of doing good^ if not made 
fubordinate to this, isdangerous, falfe, and con- 
tradidloryi Who is there that doth not do 
good ? All the world, even the vicious man, 
does good to one party or the other : he will 
often make one perfon happy at the expence of 
making an hundred miferable; hence arife all 
our calamities. The moft fublime virtues are 

negative; they are alfo the moft difficult to put 
in pradice, bccaufe they are attended with 
ho oftcntation, and are even above that plcafure 
ft) flattering to th^e heart of maWj that of fending 
away others fatisfied with our benevolence. 
O how much good muff that man neceffarily 
do his felJow-creatures, if fuch a man there be^ 
who never did any of them harm I What intre- 
pidity of foul, what conftancyof mind arene- 
cefiary here ! It is not, however, by reafoning 
on this maxim, but by endeavouring to put it 
in practice, that all its difficulty is to be dif- 

covered*. 

Thus 

• The injtin£lion of doing no one harm, infers that of 
doing the leflft poilibleharm to the community in genera]} 
for ill a Rate of fociety the good of one man n^ceiTarily 
becomes the evil of another. This relation is eflential to 
the thing itfelF, and cannot be changed. . We may en- 
quire, on this principle, which is beft, man in a ftate of 
fociety^ or in a ftate of folitude ? A certain noble au- 
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Thus have 1 endeavoured to give my readers 
fome imperfeft ideas of the precautions to be 
taken, in giving children thofe inftruftions which 
cannot be fometimes negledled without expoiing 
them to the danger of injuring themfelves and 
others, or of contrafting ill habits of which they 
cannot afterwards be correflred: but you may 
be affured the neceflity of doing this will fel* 
dom happen, where children are properly edu- 
cated ; becaufe it is impoffible they (hould be- 
come intradtable, mifchievous, lying, and felfifl), 
unlefs we fow in their hearts the feeds of thofe 
vices which make them fo. What I have faid 
on this head, therefore, may ferve rather as ex- 
ceptions than rules ; thefe exceptions, however, 
are the more numerous and frequent in propor- 
tion as children depart from their natural 
ftate of innocence, and contract the vices of men. 
It will be neceflary, in the publick education of 
children, to make ufe of inftrudlions more pre- 
mature, than in a private education of an indU 
vidual in the country. In the latter^ it is al- 
ways befi: to take thofe methods which give 

their 

thourhath faid, none but a wicked man might exift alone s 
for my part, 1 fay, none but a good man might cxift 
alone. If the latter propofition be lefs fententlous, it ig 
more true and more reafonable than the former. If a 
vicious man were alone, what harm could he put in prac- 
tice ? It is in fociety only that he finds the implements 
of mifchief. If this argument be retorted upon me 
againft theman of virtue, I refer to what I have faid above 
•onceming the negative method of doing gocd* 
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childhood time to grow up at Icifure to ma- 
turity. 

There are other exceptions of a different kind, 
adapted to fuch whofe natural genius raifes them 
above their years. As there ar^ men who re- 
main children all their lives, fo there are others 
who may be faid to have been men almoft from 
their birth. The misfortune is, that the number 
of the latter are but few; that it is very diffi- 
cult to diftinguifli them in infancy; and that 
every mother, fondly conceiving her own child 
to be a prodigy, generally concludes he is one. 
Nay, fond mothers, as weH as fathers, do more : 
they take for figns of extraordinary parts, the 
moft ufual and ordinary tokens; fuch are thofe 
lively fallies, and that fubtil fimplicity, which 
are charadleri flick of their years, and demonftratc 
that a child is but a child. Is it at ail to be won- 
dered at, that one who is made to talk much, 
and permitted to fay what he plcafcs, who is 
reftrained by no motive of fear or decorum, 
Ihould throw out fomc lucky exprcffion? It 
would be much more furprifing if it were not 
fo, as it would be that an aftrologer, among a 
thoufand lies, fliould not tell fome truth. They 
are fo often in the wrong, faid Henry the 
.Fourth, that they muft be fome timfi or other 
in the right. Whoever is defirous of faying 
fome good things, has only to fay a numberof bad 
ones. How defpicable are thofe who have no 
other pretenfions to a good reception in the po- 
lite world ! 

Vol. I. I The 
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The moft brilliant thoughts may happeti to 
enter into the heads of children ; or rather the 
moft ftriking exprefSons may drop from their 
lips, as diamonds of the firft water from their 
hands, without either the thoughts or the dia- 
monds belonging properly to them; there is in 
fa£l no property of any kind annexed to child- 
hood. Whatever expreflions children may make 
ufeof, they convey not the fame meaning to 
them as to us. Their ideas, fuch as they have, 
are loofe and unconnefted: there is nothing 
fixed and determinate in any of their refleftions. 
Examine your imaginary prodigy: you will 
fomctimes conceive him poffefled of an amazing 
genius, an adtive and penetrating fpirit^ capable 
of foaring to the clouds; and yet you will more 
often find this very genius inactive, indolent, 
infipid, dull, and, as it were, wrapt in a thick 
fog. Sometimes he will* fly before you, and at 
others, remain ^motionlefs and immoveable. 
At one inftant, you will admire him as a pro- 
digy of wit and ingenuity ,^and the next, defpife 
him for a fool: you will in both, however, be 
equally miftaken; he is neither a genius nor a 
blockhead, but a child. He is a young eagle, 
that foars one moment up to the flcy, and drops 
immediately after into his neft. 

Treat him, therefore, agreeable to his age, 
notwithftanding appearances; and beware of ex* 
haufting his ftrqngth by an unfeafonable defire 
to fee him exert it. If you obferve his young 
brain grow warm, if you fee him overflow and 

confound 
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confound himfelf, let his ideas at lirfl: ferment 
freely; but never excite or increafe their fermen- 
tation, left they fliould evaporate. When the 
firft agitation is over, and the more volatile fpi- 
rits are exhaled, reftrain and condenfe the reft, 
till, ripening with his years, the whole acquires 
genuine warmth, and real fpirit. You will, 
otherwife, lofe both your time and pains ; you 
will defeat your own defigns, and, after having 
indifcreetly intoxicated yourfelf with thefe in- 
flammable vapours, you will find remaining only 
an infipid, taftelefs fubftance, without fpirit and 
without vigour. 

Forward, prating children ufually make but 
ordinary men : I know no obfervation more 
certain and general than this. There is no- 
thing more difficult than to diftinguifh, in chil« 
dren, between real ftupidity and that apparent 
dullnefs, which is the ufual indication of ftrong 
intellects. It may appear ftrange, at firft fight, 
that two fuch different extremes ftiould be indi- 
cated by the fame figns ; and yet it is neverthc- 
lefs what we ought to expe<^ : for, at an age 
when we have as yet acquired no true ideas, all 
difference between a child of genius and one 
that has none, is, that the latter admita only of 
falfe ideas of things ; while the former, meeting 
with none but fuch, refufes to admit any : both 
therefore appear to be equally dull, the one be- 
caufe he has no capacity for the comprehenfion 
of things, and the other becaufe the rcprefenta- 
.tions of things are not adapted to his capacity. 

I 2 The 
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The only means to diftinguifh between them 
depend on accident, which may offer to the lat- 
ter fome idea within his comprehenfion ; where- 
as the former is always the fame in all {>laces 
and circumftances. C^to himfelf, during his 
infancy, was efteemed by his whole family as 
almoft a fool. He was particularly referved and 
obftinate, which was all they could judge of 
him. It was in the antechamber of Sylla that 
his uncle firft learnt to know him better. Pof- 
fibly had he not been introduced thither, he 
might have paffed for a mere brute till he had ar- 
rived at years of difcretion ; if Caefar alfo had not 
furvived, that very Cato might have been treat- 
ed as a vifionary and a mad-man, who had pe- 
netration enough to read his deftrudive genius^ 
and to forefee at fo great a diftance his fatal 
projefts. How fubje£l i(i« thofe, who judge 
precipitately of children, to be egregioufty de- 
ceived ! They often betray, in this, lefs judge- 
ment than the children of whom they judge. 
I know a man, whofe friendfhip does me ho- 
nour, that paffed among his friends and rela- 
tions, even in a pretty advanced age, for a pcr- 
fon of veiy ordinary underftanding; his ii»- 
telleiSual faculties, however, unfolded them- 
felves and grew mature in filence; when, ona 
fudden, he appeared the complete philofophcr; 
and I doubt not that pofterity will affign him an- 
honourable place among the moft acute reafon- 
ers and profound metaphyflcians of his time* 

Wc 
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We fliould rcfpeft a ftate of infancy, and not 
too precipitately judge either in favour or to the 
prejudice of children. If they are to be 
excepted in our general rules of education, 
let the motives for fuch exception be clearly in- 
dicated and' frequently confirmed, beforeweadopt 
particular methods. Let nature a£): a confiderable 
time, before we take upon us to put ourfelvesin 
her place, left we counter -aft her operations. 
. You know the value of time, you perhaps will 
. fay, and v/ill not lofe it. But do you not lofe 
much more by making a bad ufe of time, than by 
entirely ftanding ftill ? Is not a child badly in- 
firufted, more incapable than he who is not 
inftrufted at all ? You are alarmed at feeing a 
child pafs its time in doing nothing. Is it no- 
thing, then, to fpend its time in freedom and 
bappinefs? .Dancinf, playing, and running 
about all day, is this doing nothing i ^ . Depend 
on it he will never be fo fully employed again 
during life. Plato, in the. fyftem of his re- 
publick, which we efteem fo fevere, brings up 
the children only amidft feafting, mirth, fongs, 
, and anuifements : one might fay his whole fcheme 
was to teach them how to divert themfelves. Se- 
neca, alfo, fpeaking of the youth of the an- 
cient Romans, fays, they were always upon 
their feet, and that nothing was taught them 
which required them to fit down to learn. Were 
they lefs qualified by all this, when they grew up 
to manhood ? Do not be apprehenfivc, therefore, 
of any danger from this pretended lofe of time. 

I 3 * What 
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What would you think of a man, wfio, in or- 
der to make the moft of life, fhould determine 
never to go to fleep? You would doubtlefs call 
him eitlier a fool or a madman ; he would not 
take the proper means to make ufe of his time 
but to deprive himfelf of it: to avoid fleep, he 
would rufh into the arms of death. Think this, 
then, a parallel cafe ; infancy is the fleepof reafon. 

The apparent facility with which children 
feem to learn, operates greatly to their preju- 
dice, and, though we do not obferve it, is a plain 
proof they learn nothing. The delicate texture 
of their brain reflefts, like a mirrour, every ob- 
jeft prefented to them ; but nothing penetrates 
the fubftance or remains behind. A child re-^' 
tains the words, but the ideas accompanying 
them are refledted back again; thofe who hear 
him repeat, may undermnd what he means; 
but he himfelf knows nothing of the matter. 

Although the memory and judgement arc two 
faculties eflentially different; yet the one can- 
not unfold itfelf without the other. Before a 
child arrives at years of underftanding, he en- 
tertains not the ideas, but fimply the images, 
of things; the difference between which con- 
fifts in that fuch images are only the direSt 
paintings of perceptible objetSts, and ideas are 
the notions of fuch objeds determined by their 
refpedive relations to each other. A Angle 
image may fubfift in the mind that is fenflble of 
it; but every idea neceflarily fuppofes the con- 
comitance of others. To iimplc imagination, 

or 
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or the mere formation of images, nothing more 
IS neceflary than to have ' feen objefts ; out to- 
conceive any thing about their exiftence, or to 
form ideas of them, it is required that we fhould 
be able to compare them. Our fenfations are 
merely paffive, whereas our perceptions, or the 
ideas formefd in confequence of thofe fen- 
fations, arife from an aftive principle capable 
of judging of them. This will be hereafter de- 
monftrated. 

I fay, therefore, that children, being incapa- 
ble of forming a judgement of things, have no 
real memory. They retain, it is true, founds, 
figures and fenfations, but feldom ideas, and 
fiill more feldom the connexions between them. 
In objefting to what I advance, that children 
may be taught geomftrical elements, this in- 
ftance may be fuppofed to make againft me; on 
the contrary, however, it makes for me. It 
may be fliown that, fo far are they from being 
capable of reafoning of themfelves, they are inca- 
pable of retaining the arguments of others ; for 
trace thefe little geometricians in the folving any 
problem, and you will fee they retain only the 
exaft impreflion of the figure and the terms of 
the demonftration. On the leaft unforefeen 
objection, they are quite at a lofs ; vary the 
figure and they are totally difconcerted 5 all their 
knowledge lies clearly in their fenfations, and 
has not penetrated into the underftanding. 
Their memory itfelf, however retentive, is 
as little perfe£i; as their other faculties; as they 

I 4 are 
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i;re almoft always obliged to learn, when they 
?.rc grown up, the meaning of the words they got 
bv rote in their childhood. 

I am far, however, from thinking. that children 
are capable of no kind of reafoning*. On the 
contrary, I obferve that they reafon very well 
as to things they are acquainted with, and 
which regard their prefent and obvious intereft. 
But it is in the depth of their knowledge we 
deceive ourfelves, in attributing to them what 
they have not, and fetting them to reafon about 
things ihey cannot comprehend. We are ftill 
further deceived, in wanting to render them 
attentive to fuch confiderations, as cannot in 

any 

• I have an hundred times, while I have been writing, 
made this reflexion, viz. That it is impoffibley in a long 
work, to give always precifelyJI^e fame meaning to the 
fame words. There is no language rich and copious 
enough, to fumi/h as many terms, turns, and phrafes, as 
our ideas may require modifications. The method of 
defining all our terms, and conftantly fubftituting the de- 
fmiiion in the place of what is defined, is very accurate; 
but it is impraflicable; for how fhall we avoid running 
round the drcle? Definitions might be very ufeful did 
we not make ufe of words in their conflru^ion. lam 
perfuaded, however, a writer may be perfpicuous and 
clear, notwithftanding the poverty of our language; not, 
indeed, by taking words always in the fame acceptations 
butinfo managing the matter that, every time a word is 
made ufe of, the acceptation given it, fhall be determined 
by the fenfe of the period. In fome places, I fay, children 
are incapable of reafoning; in others again I make them 
reafon very acutely ; and yet I do not think I am contra- 
di^ory in my fentiments; though I cannot deny that 
I frequently conU'adi6l myfelf in my expreiiioas. 
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any degree affeft them> fuch a^ their future 
intereft, their happinefs when they come to be 
men, the efteem in which they will be held 
when grown up, and fo forth j all which pleds, 
when made ufc of to beings void of all forefight, 
abfolutely fignify nothing, nor can ferve to any 
goodpurpofe. Now all the ftudies, impofed on 
thefe poor unfortunates, tend to fuch objeds 
as are entirely foreign to their minds. Judge 
then of the attention they are like to beftow on 
them. 

The pedagogues, who make fo circumftantial 
a parade with the inftroftions they pretend to 
.give their fcholars, are paid to talk in a different 
ftrain : one may fee plainly, however, by their 
conduft, that they arc exa<9:]y of my opinion : 
for, after all their mighty profeffions, what is it 
they teach them ? Words j ftill words, and no- 
thing but words. Among the various fciences 
xhey pretend to teach, they take particular care 
not to fall upon thofe which are really ufeful ; 
becaufe they would depend on the knowledge rf 
things, and in thefe they would never fucceed ^ 
but they fix on fuch as appear to be underftood 
when their terms are once gotten by rote, viz» 
geography, chronology, heraldry, the languages, 
(ifr. all ftudies fo foreign to the purpofes of man, 
and particularly to* thofe of a child, that it is a 
wonder If ever he may have occafion for them 
as long as he lives^ 

It may feem furprifing that I reckon the ftudy 
of languages among the ufelefs branches of edu- 

I 5 cation ; 
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cation; but it fhould be rerbembered, that I. am 
here fpeaking of the early part of childhooi; 
and whatever may be feid to the contrary, I 
very much doubt whether any child, prodigies 
excepted, is capable of learning two languages, 
till it arrive at the age of twelve or thirteen. 

I agree, that, if the ftudy of languages confiil:- 
cd only in that of words, that is to fay, of the 
figures and founds thatexprefled them, it would 
be a proper ftudy for children; but languages, 
in varying the figns, diverfify alfo the modifica* 
tion Qf the ideas they reprefent. The memory 
charges itfelf with two languages; but our 
thoughts take a tindlure of the different idioms. 
The judgement only is common to both; the 
imagination takes a particular form frpm every 
language ; which difference may probably be in 
part the caufe or cffeA of national charac- 
terifticks : wKat appears alfo to confirm this con- 
jefture, is, that, among all nations in the wprld, 
their language changes with their manners, or 
remains unaltered with them. 

Of thefe various forms of thinking and fpeak- 
ing, a child becomes habituated to one ; and that 
is the only one he fhould make ufe of, till he 
comes to years of reafon. In order to acquire 
two, it is necefiary he ihould be able to com- 
pare his ideas; and how ihould he compare 
thefe when he is hardly in a fituation to conceive 
them ? To every .obje6t hcjnight learn to give 
a thoufand different names; but every idea muft 
Jiave one determinate form ; he cannot therefore 

learn 
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learn to fpeak more than one language/ Will it 
be told me that children do adually learn feve- 
ral ? I deny the faft. I have,, indeed, feen little 
wonderful prattlers, who were imagined to talk 
five or fix different languages. I have heard 
them fuccefEvely talk German, in Latin, 
French, and Italian words. They made ufe, 
if 'is true, of the different terms of five or fix 
diSionaries; but they flill fpoke nothing but 
German. In a word, fill a child's head with as 
many fynonimous terms as you pleafe, you will 
change his words only, but not his language, 
for he can know but one. 

It is to conceal the incapacity of children in 
this refpeft, that preceptors prefer the ufe of the 
dead languages, in which there are no proper 
judges to find fault with them. The familiar 
ufe of thofe languages being long fince loft, they 
are content to imitate, as well as they can, what 
they find written in books ; and this they call 
fpeaking. If fuch be the Greek and Latin of 
the matters, it is eafy to judge what muft be that 
of their fcholars. No fooner have they gcyie 
through the rudiments of grammar, of which 
they abfolutely underftand nothing, than they are 
fct to render a difcourfe fpoken in their native 
tongue into Latin words'; when they are advanced 
a little farther they are fet to patch up a theme 
in profe, by tacking together the phrafes of Ci- 
cero, and in verfe with centos froiKT Virgil. 
They then begin to think themfelves capable of 
talking Latin, and who is to contradift them i" 

I 6 In 
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In any. ftudy whatever, unlefs we poflefs the 
ideas of the things reprefented, the figns repre- 
fenting them are of no ufe or confequence. A 
child is, neverthelefs, always confined to thefc 
:(ign6, without our being capable of making him 
comprehend any of thofe things reprefented by 
them. Thus, while we imagine we are teach* 
ing him the defcription of the earth, we are only 
teaching him to underftand the map ; we teach 
him the names of countries, towns, and rivers, of 
"^yhofe exiftence he has no other idea, than as 
they are marked on the paper before him. I re- 
member fomewhere to have feen a traft on geo^ 
graphy, which begun as follows : What is the 
*U}orld? — It is a globe of pajle-hoard. This is 
exadly the geography of children : for I lay it 
down as certain, that there is not a child of ten 
years of age, though he may have fpent two years 
in the ftudy of cofmography, and the ufe of the 
globes, can tell, by the rules he has been taught, 
how to find his way from Paris to St. Dennis. 
Nay, I will venture to fay, there is not one, who 
by means of a plan of his father's garden, would 
be able to go through the feveral walks and 
windings without lofing himfelf. Yet fuchare 
thefe learned geographers who can tell to a 
minute the longitude and latitude of Pekin, Ifpa- 
hnn, Mexico, and all other countries in the 
known world. 

I have heard it faid that children (hould be en- 
gaged in ftudies that requiire nothing more 
than that they ihould be able to fee : this maxim 

4 _ may 
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may poflibly be right, if there be any fuch 
ftudies ; but, for my part;| I know of none. 

From a miftaken notion, Hill more ridiculous, 
they are direfted to the ftudy of hiftory : it is 
imagined that hiftory is not above the capacity 
of children, becaufe it is only a colledlion of 
fafls : but may we not afk, what is underftood 
by the word, fa£ts ? Is it conceived that the re- 
lations which determine hiftorical fa£ts are fo 
eafily taken in, that the ideas of them are form- 
ed without any trouble in the minds of children ? 
Is it fuppofed that the knowledge of events is fo 
eafily feparable from that of their caufes, or that 
hiftorical knowledge depends fo little on moral 
as that one can be obtained wi^thout the other ? 
If, in the condudt of men, you fee nothing 
more than merely external and phyfical aftions, 
what is it you can learn from hiftory? Ab- 
folutely nothing; but, divefted of all that ren- 
ders it interefting, this ftudy would afford as 
little pleafure as inftrufliion. On the other 
hand, if you would regard their aftions as con- 
nefted by moral relations, and endeavour to 
give your pupils an idea of thofe relations, you 
would foon fee whether or not the ftudy of hif- 
tory were above the capacity of children. 

Forget not, readers, that the perfon who ad- 
drefles you in this work, is neither a man of 
learning nor a philofopher, but a plain man, a 
friend to truth, attached to no fyftemnor party; 
that b^ is a mere Solitary, who, converfing little 
with mankind, has left opportunity 0/ imbibing 

their 
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their prejudices, and more time tON refle£^ on 
thofe things which appear moft ftriking to him' 
in his occafional commerce with the world. My 
arguments are lefs founded on principles than oa 
fa^s ; and I conceive that I cannot better enable 
you to judge of their validity, than by fre- 
quently illuftrating them by fuch examples as my 
experience may fuggeft. 

I engaged myfelf once to fpend fome days ift 
the country, at the houfe of a very prudent mo- 
ther, who took great care of her children and of 
their education. While I was there, I happen- 
ed one morning to be -prefent when the cider 
was repeating his leflbn. The preceptor, a 
man of merit, who had inftruded his pupil very 
well in ancient hiftory, taking up that of Alex- 
ander, began to comment on the well-known 
ftory of his phyfician, Philip, expatiating there-' 
on, as it well Ueferved, at large. On this oc- 
cafion he made many reflexions on the intre- 
pidity of Alexander, which by no means pleafed 
me J but I avoided entering into any difpute about 
the matter, that I might not difcredithim in the* 
eyes of his pupil. Being afterwards at table, the 
company did not fail, agreeably to the French 
cuftom, of making the young gentleman talk 
pretty fluently on various fubjedis. The vivacity 
natural to his age, and the expe<Station of cer- 
tain applaufe, made him throw a number of filly 
remarks ; among which, however, now and 
then a lucky hit ma<}e yp for the reft. At length , 
the hiftory of the phyfician was brought on the 

carpet^ 
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carpet, which he related very plainly and grace- 
fully. After the ufual tribute of applaufe ex- 
pedied by the mother, and expelled by the fon, 
the company began to make their obfervations 
on what had been related. The majority blam- 
ed the temerity of Alexander; while fome few, 
after the example of the preceptor, admired his 
fortitude and courage ; from all which I gather- 
ed, that not one perfon at table knew in what 
confifted the beauty of that paffage. *' For my 
part (faid I) it appears to me, that if there was 
the leaft courage or fortitude in that action of 
Alexander, it was only a piece of extravagance.'* 
On this every one agreed with me that it was 
indeed extravagant. I was going to reply, and 
grow a little warm, when a female friend, who 
fat next me, and had not before opened her 
mouth, whifpered me afide, ** Hold your tongue, 
Roufl'eau, they won't underftand you." I looked 
at her, was reproved, and remained filent. 

After dinner, conceiving from feveral fymp- 
toms that the young ftudent comprehended no- 
thing of the hiftory he had been relating, 1 took 
him by the hand, and, taking a turn with him 
in tht park, where I could converfe with him 
freely, I found that he admired the boafted cou- 
rage of Alexander more than any of the com- 
pany : but can you guefs in what he thought that 
courage confifted? merely in that of fwallowing 
at one draught, a difagrecablc potion, without 
hefitation or mark of difguft. The poor boy, 
whom th^y had obliged to take phyfick not a 

' fortnight 
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fortnight before, and who fwallowed it with in- 
finite reluilance, had ftill the tafte of it in his 
mouth. As to the confequence, death, and the 
effects of poifon, he conceived nothing more of 
them than as of cUfagreeable fenfations, and ana- 
logous to a draught of fena. It muft be confef- 
ied, however, that the fortitude of the hero had 
made a great impreiGon on his young mind, and 
that he had refolved, the very next medicine he 
fhould be required to take, to rival Alexander. 
Without entering into fuch explanations as I 
faw were above hjs capacity, I endeavoured to 
confirm him in his laudable difpofitions, and 
returned, fmiling within myfelf, at the great 
fagacity of thofe parents who pretend to teach 
hillory to their children. 

It is eafy for us to teach them to repeat the 
words, kings, emperours, wars, conquefts, revo« 
lutions, laws; but when we come to annex pre- 
cife ideas to thefe terms, we fhall ftand in need, 
of fuch a converfation as we held with Robert, 
the gardener, in order to make ourfclves un- 
derftood. 

I forefee that fome of my readers, diflatisfied 
with my having fo readily confented to be filent, 
will be defirous to know what I myfelf find fo 
-great in that adtion of Alexander. Indeed, 
reader, you are to be pitied if you muft be told. 
In what other light can you poflibly view it, 
than that Alexander put a confidence in virtue? 
that he truftcd in it, at the hazard of his life^ 
that his great foul was formed for fuch a confix* 

dence ? 
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deiice? What a noble confeffion of faith was 
his taking oft' that medicine! Never did mor- 
tal make one more fublime: No! If we have 
any modern Alexander, let him fhow himfelf by 
difplaying the like inftances of trueheroifm. 

As no fcience confifts in the knowledge of 
\vords, fo there is no ftudy proper for children. 
As they have no certain ideas, fo they have no 
real memorv; for I do not call that fo which 
is retentive only of mere fenfations. What fig- 
nifies imprinting on their minds a catalogue of 
figns which to them reprefent nothing ? is it to 
be feared that, in acquiring the knowledge of 
things, they will not acquire alfo that of figns? 
Why then fliall we put them to the unneceflary 
trouble of learning them twice ? And yet what 
dangerous prejudices do we not begin to inftil, 
by impofing on them, as a fcience, a heap of 
'words, which to them are without meaning ! In 
the very firft unintelligible fentence with which a 
child fits down fatisfied, in the very firft thing he 
takes upon truft, or learns from others, without 
being himfelf convinced of its utility, he lofes 
part of his underftanding; and he may figure 
long in the eyes of fools before he will be able 
to repair fo confiderable a lofs*. 

No! 

• The fcholarfhip of moft of the learned refeinblcs great- 
ly that of children. Great erudition is not fo much the 
refuhof a multitude of ideas as of a muhitude of ima- 
ges. Names, dates, places, and all fingle objefls, or 
thofe unaccompanied by ideas, are retained only by the 
remembrance of figns ; and it is ftldom they are recol- 
le^ed| without our recolle£ling at the fame time the foriu 
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No ! if nature has given to the texture of ther 
brain in children that pliability which renders 
it proper to receive all impreffions, it is not with 
2 view that we fhould imprint thereon the names 
of kings, dates, technical terms, orany of thofc 
words or phrafes with which we burthen their 
infant memories, though unintelligible to them 
and ufelefs to every one elfe : but rather that we 
may give them all fuch ideas as are adapted to 
their capacity, and may be ufeful j all fuch as 
relate to their prefent happinefs, and tend to en- 
lighten their underftandings concerning their 
future welfare: thefe fhould be made to. fink 
deep into their minds, being early traced in in- 
delible charafters, as ferving to influence their 
conduft in life in a manner agreeable to their be- 
ing and faculties. 

. That kind of memory which is pofTefTed by 
children, may, without fetting them to flufly 
books, be fully employed. Every thing they fee, 
or hear, appears flriking, and they commit it to 
memory, A child keeps, in his mind, a regifler 

of 

of the page whereon we have ften them- printed, or the 
figure under which they firft appeared. Such was in a 
great degree the fcience of the Jaft age. That of the 
prefent is different. Men of fcience now neither ftu«ly 
nor make obfervations ; they only dream, and vel'y 
gravely give out the vifionary prodii6lions of a fesv reftlefs 
nights, as profound fyftems of philofophy. It may be 
replied, perhaps, that I am only dreaming too, I will 
not deny; but then, I (o far differ from other^> that I 
publifli my dreams as fuch j leaving the reader to deter- 
mine, whether there may not be fomething ufeful in them 
to perfons who are awake* 
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of thea6iions and converfation of thofe who are 
about him; every fcene he is engaged in, is a 
book, from which he, infenfibly enriches his 
memory, treafuring up his ftore till time (hall 
ripen his judgement and turn it ta profit. It is in 
the choice of thefe fcenes and objects, in the cafe 
of prefenting thofe conftantly to his view which 
he ought to be familiar with, and in hiding from 
l)im fuch as are improper, that confifts the true 
art of cultivating this primary faculty of a child. 
•By fuch means, alfo, it is, that we fhouW endea- 
vour to form that magazine of knowledge which 
fhould ferve for his education in youth, and to 
regulate his conduft afterwards. This method, 
it is true, is not productive of little prodigies of 
learning, nor doth it tend to enhance the charac- 
ters of the governefs or preceptor 5 but it is the 
way to form robuft and judicious men, perfons 
found in body and mind, who, without being ad- 
mired like children, know how to make them- 
•felves refpefted when grown up. 

Emilius (hall never be fet to learn any thing 
by heart, not even fables j not even the fables of 
Fontaine, fimple and beautiful as they are j for 
the words of a fable are no more the fable itfelf, 
than thofe of a hiftory are the hiftory. How is 
it poffible men can be fo blind as to call fables 
the moral leftures for children, without refledl- 
ing that the apologue, in amufing, only deceives 
them; and that, feduced by the charms of falfe- 
hood, the truth couched underneath it efcapcs 
their notice ? Yet, fo it is ; and the means which 

are 
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are thus taken to render inftru6tioi> agreeable 
prevents their profiting by it. Fables may in- 
ftruft grown perfons, but the naked truth fhould 
ever be prefented to children : for if we once 
fpread over it a veil, they w^ill not take the troo* 
ble to dr2LW it afide, in order to look at it. 

Children univerfally read the fables of Fon- 
taine, and yet there is not one who underftands 
them. It wauld be ftill worfe, however^ if they 
did underfland them ; for the moral is fo com- 
plicated and difproportionate to their capacities, 
that it would rather induce them to vice than 
virtue. Here, again, you will fay, I ^m at my 
paradoxes : be it fo ; let us fee whether what I 
affirm be not true. 

I advance, that a child does -not comprehend 
the fables which he gets by rote ; becaufe, what- 
ever pains we take to render them iimple, the 
inftrudlion we would deduce from them is at- 
tended with other ideas above his capacity; and 
becaufe that even the poetick turn given tben^ 
in order to make them the more eafily remem- 
bered, makes them, at the fame time, the lefe 
eafily comprehended ; fo that they are rendered 
entertaining at the expence of ^perfpicuity. Not 
to mention many of thefe fables, they ai'e totally 
unintelligible and ufelefs to children, and which 
nevcrthelefs are indifcreetly taught them, be- 
caufe they are foqnd mixed with the reft, we 
fhall confine ourfelves to thofe which the authour 
appears to have v^^ritten exprcfsly for children, 

la 
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In the whale colledlion of Fontaine's fables, 
I know of but five or fix that are eminently dif- 
tinguiflied for puerile fimplicity : of thefe I (hall, 
by way-of an example, take the firftj the moral of 
which is the moft ad^^pted to children, being that 
which they umlerflrand beft, and learn with the 
greateft pleafure ; it is that alfo which theauthour 
has, for this reafon, placed at the beginning of 
his book. On the fuppofition that the objeft of 
this fable be intelligible to children, and capable 
of affording them inftrucSlion and amufement, it 
is doubtlefs his mafter-piece; I will take the 
freedom therefore to give itafhort examination,. 

Le Corbeau et le Renard : 
The Raven and the Fox. 

Maitre Corbeau^ fur un arbre perche : 
Matter Raven, on a tree perched, 

Meitre! What is the fignification of the word 
Matter, in itfelf ? What is the ufe of it before 
a proper name ? and what is the particular mean- 
ing of it on this occafion ? 

We mutt next tell the child, what is a raven ? 
But what is, fur un arbre perche? We do not 
fay, on a tree perched^ but, perched on a tree. 
We' mutt, therefore, talk to him of the tranf- 
-pofition of words by poetical licenfe, and inttrud): 
him in the difference between verfe and profe. 

Tenoit dans f on bee un frontage: 
Held in his beak a cheefe. 

What 
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What kind of a cheefe? Was it a Swifs, or 
a Dutch cheefe ? If a child has never feen ra- 
vens, w^hat can you get by talking to him about 
them ? and if he has ken them, how will he 
conceive they could hold whole cheefes in their* 
beaks? Let our defcriptions be ever agreeable 
to nature. 

Maitre Renard, par Vodeur alleche: 
Matter Fox, by the fmell allured. 

Majier again! But this may be thought a 
good title for a fox, who may be fuppofed to 
have taken up his degrees in the arts of his pro- 
feflion. We muft, however, defcribe the nature 
of the fox, and diftinguifh between his natural 
charafter and .that which is given him- in fable, 
AlUchi \% an obfolete word, and ufed only in 
verfe; a child, being informed of this, will na- 
turally afk, why we talk otherwife in verfe than 
in profe ? What anfwer will you make to fuch 
a queftion? Again, Allured by the fmell of a 
cheefe! This cheefe, held by a raven perched on 
a tree, muft furely have a ftr6ng fmell to be 
fcented by a fox lurking in a thicket, or earthed 
in a burrow. Is this the method you would take 
to exercife the genius of your pupil; toteath 
him not to fuffer himfelf to be impbfed on, 
and to difcern truth from falfehood in the rela* 
tions of others i 

Lui tint i'peu-pres ce langage: 
Held with him nearly this difcourfe. 
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■Ce langagef Do foxes talk then ? and do they 
fpeak the fame language as ravens ? Take care, 
fagacious preceptor; con fider well, before you 
reply to thefe queftions of your pupil. It is of 
more confequence, perhaps, than you imagine. 

Ehf bon jour^ Monjieur di{^ Corbeau! 
Ha ! good-morrow, Mr. Raven ! 

Monjieur! So, Mr. is a title which the child 
hears turned into ridicule before he knows it is 
a mark of refpeft. Again, thofe who may read 
this paflage, Monjieur du Corbeau^ will have 
enough to do, before they explain to a child the 
meaning of the particle du» 

^evous etescharmant! que vous me femblez beau! 
How charming you are! how beautiful you 
feem to me! 

Wretchedly expletive and redundant ! A child, 
hearing the fame thing repeated in different 
words, will hence learn a loofe and inaccurate 
method of fpeaking. If you fay, this redundancy 
is a piece of art in the writer, and agreeable to 
thedcfign of the fox, who would feem to mul- 
tiply his praifes by making ufe of different terms, 
this excufe is fufficient with me, but is a very 
badx>ne to be given to my pupil. 

Sans mentir, fi voire ramage 
Without lying, if your iinging 

JVithoui lying! So, then it is ufual to lye fome- 

times ! But what would your pupil think, if 

you 
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you were to tell him the fox fays this only bc- 
caufe he is aflually telling the raven a lye? 

Repondoit a voire plumage : 

Be anfwerable to your feathers. 

Repondoit! What can that word mean ? En- 
deavour to teach a child to compare two qualities 
fo different as the plumage and the finging of a 
bird J and fee how well he will underftand you. 

Vous feriez lephcenix des botes de ces bois. 
You are a phoenix among the lords of 
thefe woods. 

^ Phcenix ! What is a phcenix ? Behold us 
already entering upon the fictions of the ancient 
mythology. The lords of the woods! How fi-^ 
gurative ! The flatterer raifes his language, ' and 
gives it more dignity, in order to render it the 
more feducSlive. How is a child to underftand 
this finefle? Does he know, it is pofEble that 
he fliould know, the difterence between an 
elevated and a mean ftile ? 

j1 ces mots J le Cor beau ne fe fent pas de joie ; 
At thefe words the raven is out of his wits 
with delight. 

A child muft have already experienced very 
lively and ftrong paffions, to be able to com« 
prehend this proverbial mode of expreffion, 

Et pour montrer fa belle voix : 
And, to difplay his finging. 

Ic 
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It muft not be forgotten that, in order to un- 
derftand this verfe and the whole fable, a child 
ought to be previoufly made acquainted with the 
fine finging of a raven. 

// ouvre un large bee, laljfe tomberfa proie : 
He opens his large beak, and lets fall his prey. 

II ouvre, ^e. This verfe is admirable; the 
found and the fenfe go incomparably well toge- 
ther. Methinks I fee his wide beak open, and 
hear the cheefe rattle down through the boughs : 
but this kind of beauty is loft on children. 

Le Renard $^ en fat fit \ et dit, mon bon Monfteur: 
The fox fnapp'd it up 5 and then faid, my good 
Sir. 

Good Sir! See, already, goodnefs made fynoni- 
mous to folly : it is not indeed mere lofs of tim« 
thus to inftrufl: children. 

Apprenez que tout Jiateur 
Learn that every flatterer 

A general maxim ! children know nothing of 
general maxims. 

Vit aux depem de celui qui Vicoute. 
Lives at the coft of thofe who liften to him. 

No child of ten years of age can underftand 
the meaning of this line. 

Cette lefon vaut bien un fromage, fans doute* 
This leflbn is worth a cheefe, without doubt. 

Vol. I. K This 
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This line is intelligible, and the thought is 
gSod. There are, neverthelefs, but few children 
who are capable of comparing a moral leflbn to 
a cheefe; and fewer who would not prefer the 
cheefe to the leffon. They muft be taught, 
therefore, to look upon this as a piece of rail- 
lery. What a deal of fubtilty is here required 
of children ! 

Le CorheaUy honteufe & confus. 
The raven, aihamed and confufed. 

Another pleonafm; but this is inexcufable^ 

Jura^ mats un peu tard^ qu'on ne Fy prmdnit 
plus. 
Swore, though fomewhat too late, he would 
never be fo deceived again. 

Swore! Where is the preceptor weak enough 
to explain to a child the nature of an oath ? 

You may think, perhaps, I have been here 
too circumftantial : I have been much lefs (Oj 
however, than would have been neceflary to 
analyfe all the complex ideas of that fable, and 
to refolve them into the fimple and elementary 
ones of which they are compofed. But who 
thinks fuch analyiis neceflary to make our- 
selves underftood ? We are none of us philofo- 
phers enough to put ourfelves in the place of 
children. But to proceed to ' the moral of the 
fable. 

I would afk, if there are any children of fix 
years of age, whom it would be proper to teach, 

4 that 
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that mankind flatter and deceive each ot^er 
through motives of felf-interefl: ? One might 
teach them, indeed, that there are fatirifts who 
laugh at little boys, and privately ridicule their 
childifh vanity; but the cheefe fpoilsall; and 
they learn lefs to prevent its falling from their 
own mouths, than how to make it fall from the 
mouths of others. This is another paradox, 
and not the leaft important. 

Trace the progrefs of children in learning fa- 
bles, and you will find that, when they are in a 
capacity to make any application of them, they 
almoft always do it in a manner contrary to the 
intention of the fabulift ; and that, inftead of re- 
marking the errour or fault you are dellrous of 
guarding them againft, they fall in love with the 
vice of the party expofed. In reading the fable 
above cited, for inftance, children laugh at and 
defpife the filly raven; but they are fond of the: 
fox. In the next fable of the fame collection, 
you think alfo to fet them an example in the 
grafliopper; you are miftaken: they prefer that 
of the ant. None are fond of humiliation; all 
choofe to aft the fhining part : it is the choice of 
felf-love, it is in every refpeft natural. But 
what a (hocking lefibn is this fable for children i 
A covetous child would be the moll deteftable 
of all monfters. At leaft fuch it would be, 
when fenfible of what was a(ked of it and what 
it refufed. The ant in the fable does more than 
this i he not only rcfufcs the fuppliant in diftrefs, 
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but aggravates that refufal with raillery and re-* 
proach. 

In all fables where a lion is introduced, as it 
is generally the moft fliining charafter, a child 
never fails to take upon himfelf the part of the 
lion ; and, when he prefides at any diftribution, 
he generally profits by his model, and fweeps 
all to his own (bare. But when the gnat ftings 
the lion to the quick, it is another affair: the 
child is then no longer the lion, but the gnat; 
and learns thence in what manner he may feme 
time or other kill thofe with the prick of a pin, 
whom he durfl: not attack openly. 

In the fable of the lean wolf and the fat dog, 
inflead of deducing from it the lefTon of mode- 
ration defigned, he is encouraged to licentiouf- 
nefs. I fhall never forget the circumfhmce of 
once feeing a little girl, qiiite diflrefTed by 
being teized with this fable, in order to 
make her docile and tradable. It was fome time 
before the caufe of her tears came to be known; 
which, however, was at length difcovered — the 
poor child was heartily tired of her chain ; ihe 
felt her neck galled, and was very forry fhe 
was not in the condition of the wolf. 

Thus the moral of the firft fable, is to a child 
a lefTon of the moft fervile flattery; that of the 
fecond, a lefTon of inhumanity ; that of the third, 
of injufticiy; that of the fourth, offatire; and 
that of the fifth, of independence. This- lafl 
lefTon is fuperfluous to my pupil, and not more 
expedient for your's: for, when the precepts you 

inftil 
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inflil are contradiftory to each other, what good 
can you expeft from them ? But, perhaps, this 
defe<ft in the moral of fables, which makes me 
objecSl: to them, may furnifli a reafon for your 
preferving their ufe. In the world, there is one 
kind of morality in difcourfe, and another in ac- 
tions; both which never agree together. The 
firft is to be found in the catechifm, where we 
ihall leave it; the other we meet with in Fontaine ; 
in his fables as to what regards children; 
and in his tales, as to what relates to their 
mamas. The fame authour fuffices for both. 

But I am willing tocompromifethis matter with 
La Fontaine. I prom ife you, for my own part, 
my dear authour, to read, and admire your fables, 
becaufe I am not afraid of being miftaken in 
their defign. But, as for my piipil, you muft 
excufe me, if I do not fufFer him to read a line 
in your book, till you have convinced me that 
it is proper for him to get words by rote, of 
which he does not underftand one fourth part; 
that the meaning which he may annex to fome 
cannot be falfe 5 and that, inftead of profiting 
by the example of the dupe, he may not form 
himfelf on that of the knave. 

In thus relieving children from the various 
obligations injudicioufly impofed on them, I free 
them from their greateft fource of uneafinefs, 
that of poring over their books. 

Reading is a vexation to children, and yet it 
is the only occupation they are ufually employ- 
ed in. Emillus will hardly know what a book 
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is at twelve years of age ; but you will fay, he 
oi^ht furely to learn to read, at leaft. Yes, he 
fhajl learn to read when reading will be of any 
ufe to him^ till then, it is good for nothing but 
to di-fguft and fatigue him. 

If nothing is to be required of children mere- 
ly out of obedience, it follows that they will 
learn nothing, whether of ufe or amufement, un- 
lefs they perceive fome prefent advantage in it ^ 
for what other motive ihould induce them ? The 
art of fpeaking to perfons who arc abfent, of 
underftanding them in turn, of communicating, 
to thofe who are at a great diftance our fenti- 
ments, our inclinations^ and deii res; this is an 
art, whofe utility may be made known to the 
fimpleft underftanding. Whence comes it, theii, 
that an art fo ufeful and agreeable fhould prove 
fo tormenting to children? The reafon is plain; 
the conftraint they lie under of cultivating it 
againft their inclinations, and the mifappli cation 
of it to ufes they cannot comprehend, it can- 
not be expefted a child (hould be very curious 
to perfed: thofe means by which he is tormented : 
find out the way of making them ufeful to his 
pleafures, and he will then apply to them of 
his own accord. 

It has been made a matter of great impor- 
tance, to find out the beft method of teaching 
children to read; to this end cards, and other 
implements, have been invented, fo various and 
numerous, that they made the nurfery refemble 
the work-fhop of a printer, Mr, Locke would 

have 
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have a child taught to read by means of letters 
carved on dice. Is not this an excellent inven- 
tion ! A more certain method than any of thefe, 
and that which is neverthelefs always neglefted, 
is to excite in children a defire to learn. Give a 
child this defire, and do as you will with your 
cards and dice -, any method will then be fufficient. 
The grand motive, indeed the only one that 
is certain and eSedtual, isprefent interefl. £mi<« 
liusfometimes receives written invitations from 
his father, mother, and other friends, to dinner, 
to go on a party of pleafure, or to fee fome pub- 
lick entertainment. Thefe invitations are ihort, 
plain, precife, and well written. When receiv- 
ed, it is neceflary for him to find fomebody to 
read them to him : fuch a perfon is not always 
at hand, or complaifant enough to comply with 
his requefl. Thus the opportunity is lofl : the 
billet, indeed, is read to him afterwards, but 
then it is too late to obey the fummons. How 
ardently mufl he wifh on fuch an occafion to be 
able to read himfelf. He receives others, equal- 
ly fhort and interefling: he fets immediately 
about decyphering them; fometimes receiving 
aififlance, and at others denied it. By dint of 
iludy, he at length hammers out that he is in- 
vited to go to-morrow to eat cream ; but where, 
or with whom, he cannot difcover. How 
many efforts will he not make to find out the 
refl ! Emilius will learn to read by fuch means 
as thefe, without flanding in need of horn-books, 
cards, or dice. I might here fpeakof teaching 
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him to write; but 1 am afliamed of defcending to 
fuch trifling objeSs in a treatife on education. 

I will only add a word or two on this head : 
it is an important maxim, that children in ge- 
neral acquire fpeedily and certainly what they 
are not importuned to learn. I am almoft cer- 
tain that Emilius will know perfeftly well how 
to read and write before he is ten years old, be- 
caufe I give myfelf very little trouble whether 
he learn it or not before he is fifteen ; but I 
had much rather he fhould never learn to read 
at all, than to acquire that knowledge at the 
cxpcnce of every thing that would render it 
ufeful to him; and of what ufe would be his 
knowing how to read, if fodifgufted with learn- 
ing it, that he fhould hate to look in a book for 
ever afterwards ? Id in primis caver e opportebity 
ne Jiudia^ qui amare nondum poterit^ oderit^ et 
a?naritudinemfemel percept am etiam ultra rudes an^ 
}ios reformidet* . 

The more I infift on my inadiive method, the 
ftongcr I perceive the obj eft ions that may be 
made againft it. If your pupil, it maybe faid, 
learns nothing of you, he will learn it of others. 
If you do not prevent his falling into errour, by 
teaching him the truth, he will give into falfe- 
hood ; the prcpolTeffions you are fearful of giv- 
ing him, will flow in upon him from every fide: 
hence his underftanding will be vitiated before 
it is formed; or his intelledis, blunted by long 
inadlion, will be loft in the corporeal fundlions 

of 
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ef mere animal nature. The want of being acr 
cuftomed to think in his infancy, will deprive 
him of the faculty of thinking as long as he 
lives. 

I believe I could obviate thefe objecSlions ; but 
why muft I be ever anfwering objeftions ? If 
they are anfwered by the method of education I 
prefcribe, it is a good one; if not, it is defec- 
tive and wrong. I leave it, therefore, to an- 
fw€r for itfelf. 

If, proceeding on the plan I have begun to 
delineate, you follow rules directly contrary to 
thofe which are generally received; if, inftead 
of exciting the attention of your pupil to diftant 
objefts, and perpetually bewildering him with 
different places, climates, and ages; if, inftead 
of perplexing his mind in excurfions to the ex* 
tremities of the earth, and the diftant regions of 
the Ikies, you keep him conftantly attentive to 
what paffcs in and about himfelf ; you will then 
find him capable of perception, memory, and 
reafon : this is the order of nature. In:propori 
tion as the fenfitive becomes an a<Slive being, he 
acquires a difcernment proportional to his corpo- 
real abilities: when he poffefles more of the lat- 
ter, alfo, than are neceflary for his prefervation, 
it is with that redundancy, and not before, that 
he difplays thofe fpeculative faculties which are 
adapted to the employment of fuch abilities ta 
other purpofes. Are you defirous, therefore, to 
cultivate the underftanding of your pupil, cul* 
tivate thofe abilities on which it depends. Keep 
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him in conftant exercife of body ; bring him up 
robuft and healthy, in order to make him rea- 
fonable and wife : let him work, let him run 
about, let him make a noife j in a word, let him 
be always a£live and in motion. Make him once 
a man, in point of health and vigour, and be 
will foon become^a man in underftanding. 

It is true, you will check and difguft him, 
even with this method^ if you proceed by way of 
direfting him in every thing he is to do; by tel- 
ling him when he is to come and go, to run about 
or ftandftill, to do this thing or the other. If 
your head be always to diredt his hands, hisowa 
will become ufelefs. But remember, reader^ 
the agreement already made between us: if you 
are a mere pedant, it is not worth your while to 
go through this trcatife. 

It is a wretched miftake tb think the exercift 
of the body prejudicial to the operations of the 
mind; as if the action of both were incompa- 
tible, or that the one could not always direSt 
the other. 

There arc two kinds of men, who live in a 
continual exercife of body, and think juft as 
little of the cultivation of their minds : thefeare 
peafants and favages. The former neverthelcfs 
are clowniCh, brutal, and dull, while the latter 
are as remarkable for their ftrong fenfe as for 
their fubtlety. Generally fpeaking, nothing is 
fo ftupid as a clown, nor fo cunning as a favagc. 
Whence comes this difference? Doubtlefs it 
arifes hence; the former being accuftomed to do 

what 
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what he is bid, or what his father ufed to do before 
him, plods on in the fame beaten track; and 
being little better than a mere machine, coii- 
ftantly employed in the fame manner, habit and 
obedience ftand with him in the place of reafon. 

As to the favage, the cafe is widely different; 
being attached to no one place, having no fet- 
tled tafk, obedient to none, and reftpained by no 
other law than his own will, he is obliged to 
reafon upon every aftion of his life : he rhakes 
not a motion, nor takes a ftep, without having 
previoufly confidered the confequences. Thus 
the more his body is exercifed, the more is his 
mind enlightened : his mental and corporeal fa- 
culties advance together, and reciprocally improve 
each other. 

Which would moft refemble the favage, and 
which the peafant, Emilius, or the more polifhed 
pupil of a fafhionable preceptor ? The latter, 
fubjeiled in every thing to dictatorial authority, 
does nothing but what he is commanded : he 
dares not eat when he is hungry, fmile when he 
is pleafed, or weep when he is fad; he dares not 
prefent one hand inftead of the other, nor take 
a ftcp otherwife than he is directed; in a little 
time he will fcarce venture to breathe except 
agreeably to fome ftated rules. To what pur- 
pofe do you require him to think, when you al- 
ways take the trouble to think for him? Being 
always affured of your forecaft, what bufinefs 
hath he for any of his own? Seeing that you 
chaise yourfctf with the care of his prefervation 
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and welfare, he finds himfelf freed from that 
ibllicitude; his judgement repofes fafely on 
your's ; all that you do not exprefsly forbid him 
to doy he does without reflexion, well knowing 
that he runs no rifk. 

What bufinefs hath he to learn to foretel rain? 
he knows that you are careful to preferve him 
from the fliower. Why fhould he take care t9 
regulate the length of his excurfions ? he is not 
afraid that you will let him lofe his dinner. 
If you forbid not his eating, he eats j when you 
bid him give over, he hath done: he obeys not 
his own appetite, but your's. You may enervate 
his body by inaction, and make it as delicate as 
you pleafe, but you will not render his under- 
(landing the more acute and refined. On the 
contrary, you will only proceed to difcredit 
the ufc of reafon, by making him ufe the little 
he has on fubjefts which appear frivolous and 
ufelefs. By never feeing what it is good for, he 
begins at length to conclude it is good for no- 
thing. The worft that can happen to him^ 
from his miftaken reafoning, is to be fet right ; 
and this happens fo often, that he foon learns to 
think light of it. 

Notwithftanding this, you conceive him to 
have wit, and he has juft enough to prattle with 
the women in the manner I have already fpoken 
of; but what would he do in a fituation 
where fuch idle chatter would ftand him in no 
ftead ? You would find him in any cafe, wherein 
the exertion of bis perfonal abilities fhould be 

required. 
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required, an hundred times more ftupid and in- 
capable than the child of the moft clownifh pea- 
fant. 

As to my pupil, or rather that of nature, be- 
ing early reduced to ferve and provide as much 
as poflible for himfelf, he is not accuftomed to 
apply continually to others, much lefs to make 
a difplay of his great learning. On the other 
hand, however, he judges for himfelf, reafons 
and provides for every thing relative to his own 
intereft. He does not fport idly and capri- 
cioufly about, but employs himfelf in aftion : 
he knows nothing of what other children of his 
age may do in the world ; but he knows very 
well what is proper for him. As he is perpetu- 
ally in motion, he is of courfe obliged to note 
many things, and obferve a variety of efFeds : 
he acquires an early and extenfive experience, 
taking his leffons from nature, not from men ; 
and improves himfelf by fo much the more, as 
he fees no profefled defign going forward for his 
improvement. Thus both his body and mind 
are at once kept in exercife. Ading always 
from his own thoughts, and not from the didates 
of others, he conftantly unites the operations 
both of his corporeal and mental faculties; and, 
as he increafes in ftature and ftrength, be- 
comes fenfible and judicious* This is the way 
to acquire thofe qualities which are' generally 
efteemed incompatible, and which have been 
united, neverthelefs, in almoft all great men— 
ftrength of body with that of the mind — the 

underitanding 
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underftanding of a philofopher with the nerves 
and agility of a wreftJer. 

I am teaching the young preceptor a very dif- 
ficult art; that of inftrui^ing without precepts, 
and of doing every thing in the way of educa- 
tion by doing nothing. This art, I muft confefs 
is not adapted to your age or views : it is not 
calculated to make an immediate difplay of your 
talents, nor to recommend you to the generality 
of fathers : it is the only one, however, in which 
you can fucceed in the education of your pupil 5 
you will never accomplifh your defign of form- 
ing fenfible men, unlefs you begin by making 
playful children : this was the method of educa- 
tion among the Spartans; inftead of tying 
down their fons to their books, they were taught 
to look out fharp for their dinner. Were they the 
greater blockheads for this when they grew upf 
The force and keennefs of their repartees are, on 
the contrary, well known. Formed for univcr- 
fal conqueft, they triumphed over their enemies 
in every kind of warfare ; the talkative Athenians 
being equally afraid both of their tongues and 
their fwords. 

In the ufual method of education, the matter 
commands and thence imagines that he governs - 
his pupil ; whereas it is in faft the latter who go- 
verns him. A child makes ufe of what you re- 
quire of him, to obtain what he pleafcs of you ; 
and knows very well bow to make you beftow 
on him eight hours of complaifance for one of 
his diligence* Yqu are every moment obliged 

to 
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to enter into treaty with him; the covenants of 
which, as you propofe them in your manner 
and he executes them in his, always turn out to 
the gratification of his humours 3 particularly 
when you are fo indifcreet as to make fuch 
offers to him as he is fure to obtain, whether he 
perform the conditions of the agreement or not, 
A child generally penetrates ifarther into the de- 
figns of the mailer than the mafter into the in- 
clinations of a child : this indeed is but natural, 
for the whole fagacity of a child, which, if left 
to himfelf, had been employed in the fecurity of 
his perfon, is now employed in preferving his 
native liberty from the chains of his tyrant. 
Whereas the mafter, having no fuch preiling 
occafion to penetrate the inclinations of the 
child, finds it fometimes expedient to indulge 
bis idlenefs or vanity. 

Take a contrary method with your pupil | 
let him always be his own mafter, in appear- 
ance, and do you take care to be fo in reality. 
There is no fubjedlion fo complete as that 
which preferves the appearance of liberty; it is 
by thefe means even the will itfelf is led cap- 
tive. The poor child, who knows nothing, 
who is capable of nothing; is furely fufficiently 
at your mercy. Don't you difpofe, with regard 
to him, of every thing about him ? Are not you 
capable of affeAing him juft as you pleafe i 
His employment, his fports, his pleafures, hU 
pains, are they not all in your power, without 
his knowing it ? AfTuredly, he ought not to be 
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compelled to dq any thing contrary to his iit-' 
clinations ; but then he ought not to be inclined 
to do any thing contrary to yours: he ought not 
to take a ftep which you had not forefeen ; nor 
open his' lips to fpeak, without your knowing 
what he is about to fay. 

When you have once brought him under fuch 
regulations, you may indulge him freely in all 
thofe corporeal exercifes which his age requires,, 
without running the hazard of blunting his in- 
tellects. You will then fee, that inftead of em- 
ploying all bis fubtle arts to {hake off a bur- 
then fome and difagreeable tyranny, he will be 
bufied only in making the bcft ufe of every thing 
about him. It is in this cafe, you will have 
reafon to be furprifed at the fubtility of his in- 
vention, and the ingenuity with which he makes 
every thing that is in his power contribute to 
his gratification, without being obliged to pre- 
poffeflion or opinion. 

In thus leaving him at liberty to follow hi& 
own will, you will not augment his caprice* 
By being accuftomed only to do that which is 
proper for his ftate and condition, he will foon 
do nothing but what he ought ; and, though he 
fhould be in continual motion of body, yet, 
while he is employed only in the purfuit of his 
jxrefent and apparent intereft, you will find his 
reafoning faculties difplay t he mfelves better, and 
in a manner more peculiar to himfelf, than if 
he was engaged in ftudies of pure fpeculation. 

Hence^ 
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Hence, feeing you never intent on croffing 
him, having no reafon to be fufpicious, or hide 
any thing from you, he would never deceive 
you 5 but would fhow himfelf fuch as* he is, 
without fear or reftraint. Thus yqu might 
ftudy his charadler and difpofition at leifure, 
and difpofe him to receive fuch leffons as you 
might intend to give him, without his being 
fenfible of receiving any at your hands. Add 
to this, that he would be no more tempted to 
keep a jealous eye over your actions, nor would 
take any fecret pleafure in detecting you in a 
fault. This inconvenience, which is by thefe 
means prevented, is very great. ' One of the 
moft material obje<Ss of a child's concern, as I 
obferved before, is, to difcover the foibles of 
thofe who fupcrintend his education. This 
propenfity leads to vice, indeed ^ but does not 
arife from it : its fource is in the child's defire 
of getting rid of an authority which is burthen- 
fome to it. Oppreffed and galled by the yoke 
impofed on them, children try all means to fhake 
it off: to which end the faults they can find in 
their matters, contribute not a little. At the 
fame time, alfo, they acquire the ill-natured ha- 
bit of obferving people only by their faults, 
and take a pleafure in difcovering them. This 
is another caufe of vice, in the human heart', 
which in that of Emilius I take care to remove : 
having no intereft in difcovering my faults, he 
will not pry into my adions, and will be un- 
der little temptation to find faults in others. 

All 
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All thefe dire6lions feetn diiEcult to put in 
pradlice, becaufe they are not duely confidered ; 
but in reality they are not fo difficult as may be 
imagined. I have a right to fuppofe you pofi 
feffed of the neceflary qualifications for the em- 
ployment you have undertaken. It is to be 
prefumed you are not unacquainted with the na- 
tural progrefs of the human heart ; that you are 
capacitated for the ftudy of mankind in general^ 
and your pupil in particular ; and that you know 
beforehand to which fide he will incline on any 
interefting occafion* Now what mor» can be 
required to poflefs the implements of education 
and underftand the ufe of them ? 

Do you raife an objection on the capricious 
humours of the child ? In this you are wrong* 
Caprice in children is never the work of nature, 
but the effeft of wrong difcipline : it arifcs from 
their being accuftomed either to command or 
obey J neither of which, as I have already faid 
an hundred times, ought to be the cafe. Your 
pupil, therefore, will have no more capricious 
humours than you may have inftilled 5 and it is 
but juft that you fhould take the trouble you 
have brought on yourlelf. But you will afk, 
how is this fault to be repaired ? I anfwer, only 
by a different condudl:, and much patience. 

I once undertook, for fome weeks, the care 
of a little boy; accuftomed not only to do as 
he pleafed, but to make every body in the fa- 
mily do fo too 5 and thus, of courfe very capri- 
cious and humomfome. The very firft night, 

in 
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in order to put my complacency to tryal, he in- 
fiftcd on my getting out of bed at midnight. I 
was in a found fleep, when he leaped out of his 
own bed, put on his night-gown, and waked 
me. [ rofe accordingly, and lighted a candle, 
when I found this was all my young gentleman 
wanted ; for in a quarter of an hour he grew 
fleepy, and went to bed again, fatisfied with his 
experiment. Two nights after, he repeated it 
with the fame fuccefs, and without the leaft ap^ 
pearance of rcludlance on my fide. But as he 
embraced me, in going to bed again, I faid to 
him very gravely, '' This goes very well, hitherto y 
my goodFriendy hutdorCt repeat this trick any more,^* 
This I fuppofe, excited his curiofity, and gave 
him an inclination to try if I fhould dare.todif- 
obey him. Accordingly, the next night, he 
waked about the fame hour, and called me up as 
before. I how, therefore, afked him what he 
wanted ? He told me, he could not fleep. '* Sa 
much the worfe^^ (faid I) and lay ftill. He afked 
me, then, to light the candle. ^^To what purpofe?** 
faid I, ftill remaining quiet in my bed. Being 
a little embarrafl'ed at my anfwering him fo 
laconically, he groped about the room for the 
tinderbox, which, having found, I could not 
help fmiling, at hearing him hit his fingers with 
the flint and fteel. After feveral fruitlefs at- 
tempts to ftrike a light, he brought the imple- 
ments to me 5 when, telling him 1 had no occa- 
fion for them, I turned myfclf to the other fide. 
• Upon this he began to ftalk about the chamber, 

fmging. 
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finging, hallooing, and making as n!uch noifc 
as he could J running every now and thenagainft 
the chairs and tables, which I found he took 
care not to hit too hard, though he did not fail 
every time to make loud complaints, in hopes 
of making me uneafy. All this, however, did 
not anfwer his end j and I faw that, reckoning 
upon my giving him good words, or falling into 
a paflion with him, he was quite difconcerted at 
my indifference. 

Being refolved, however, to overcome my 
patience by dint of obftinancy, he continued his 
noife till I grew quite angry ; but, reflefting that 
I fhould fpoil all byexpreffing myfelf in anger, 
I took another method. I got up without fpeak- 
ing a word, and went to the table for the tin- 
derbox, which not finding there, 1 afked him 
for it. This he readily gave me, chuckling for 
joy at the thoughts of having gained his point. 
Having ftruck a light, I took my little gentleman - 
by the hand, and lead him quietly into a neigh- 
bouring clofet, whofe window-fliutters were 
well f aliened, and where there was nothing he 
could break : there, locking the door upon him, 
I left him in the dark, and returned to bed with- 
out uttering a fyllable. You need not afk if 
this proceeding did not occafion at firft a terri- 
ble outcry : it was what I expected, and I did not 
trouble myfelf about it. After fome time, how- 
ever, the noife ceafed, on which I liftened to 
his motions, and finding him lay himfelf down 
to fleep, I went to fleep alfo. On opening the 

clofcL 
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Clofet door, by break of day next morning, I 
found my little rebel ftretched out upon a couchj 
and in a profound fleep, of which, after fomuch 
fatigue, he had doubtlefs fome need. 

But the affair did not end here. His mother 
foon learnt that her dear child had fpent two 
thirds of the night out of bed. This was thought 
enough to kill him ; and, indeed, he was look- 
ed upon as good as dead already* The cu li- 
ning rogue, thinking a fine opportunity af- 
forded him of being revenged, pretended accord- 
ingly to be very ill, not forefeeing what would 
be the confequence, and that he would get no- 
thing by his pretence. A phyfician was imme- 
diately fent for. Unhappily for the mother, the 
dodlorwasa wag, who, to divert himfelfwith 
her - apprehenfions of danger, only increafed 
them. At the fame time, however, he whif- 
pcred me in the ear, to let him alone. I pro- 
mifeyou, faid he, I will cure the child, for one 
while, of his whim of falling fick. In fhort, the 
doftor advifed his being confined to his chamber, 
fubjefted him to a regimen, and turned him over 
to the apothecary. I could not help being 
grieved to fee the poor mother thus deceived, 
and made the dupe of every one about her, ex- 
cept myfclf, whom for that very reafon (he 
hated. 

After reproaching me in pretty fevere terms, 
flie proceeded to tell me, that her child was of 
a delicate conftitution ; that, being the only hejr 
of the family, bis life was very valuable; that 

• 
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it muft be preferved at all events, and that (he 
pofitively would not have him thwarted. 

In the latter article I was^ of her opinion, but 
fhe did not know the difference between not 
thwarting him, and paying him implicit obe- 
dience in "every thing. I faw it was neceffary 
to talk to the mother in the fame ftrain as I had 
done to the child. " Madam (faidi, very coldly) 
I know not probably in what manner an heir is 
to be educated, nor do I defire to learn ; fo that 
you will do well to take your own meafures on 
that head." Having occafion for me, howevjer, 
fome time longer, the father reconciled matters, 
the mother wrote to haften the preceptor's re- 
turn, and the child, finding he could get no- 
thing by difturbing my flecp, or by falling fick, 
took it into his head to fleep foundly himfelf and 
be in good health. 

It is not to be imagined to how many fimilar 
caprices this little tyrant had fubje£ted his poor 
preceptor ; for he was educated conftantly un- 
der the eye of his mother, who would not per- 
mit the heir of the family to be difobeyed in any 
thing. At whatever hour he had a mind to go 
abroad his governor muft be ready to go with, 
or rather to follow, him; and he always took 
particular care to make choice of thofe times 
when he faw him moft employed. 

He wanted to exercife the fame command 
over me, and to avenge himfelf in the day time 
for the rcpofe he was obliged to let me enjoy 
in the night. I entered at firft very readily intoall 

his 
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his defigns, and fet out with an endeavour to 
convince him of the pleafure I fhould take in 
obliging him. Eut having done this, I took 
cUfferent meafures to cure him of his caprice. 

It was neceffary to confirm him firft in the 
nature of his error, which was not difficult. 
Being fenfibie that children think only about the 
prefent, it was eafy for me to take the advan- 
tage I had over him in point of forefight. I pro- 
vided for him one: day an amufement, within 
doors, of which I knew he was extremely 
fond; when, juft as he was in the heighth 
■of his enjoyment, I propofcd to take a walk 
with him. This was rejected; in confequence 
of which, I infifted on- it fome time to no pur- 
pofe. He would hear nothing of it; but grew 
fo impatient, that I was obliged to give up the 
point; of which fubmiffion he took, as I in- 
tended he fhould, very particular and afTuming 
notice. 

The next day it was my turn. He began to 
be tired of home, which I had contrived to make 
as irkfome as I could, without his perceiving it ; 
while I, on the contrary, feemed to be very 
cameftly employed. There needed no fuch pre- 
paration, however, to fix his determination, and 
induce him to call me in a great hurry from 
what I was about, to walk abroad with him. I 
refufed to go, and he perfifted in requiring it. 
**No (faid I) by your following your own incli- 
nations yeflcrday, you taught me to follow mine 
to-day: Iwill not go." — «*Well then (returned he 
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pertly) I will go alone." — "As you pleafe" faid 

I ; and turned about to my work. 

He then began to drefs himfelf; feeminga 
little uneafy, that I did not follow his example. 
Being ready to go, he came to take his leave ; 
when I readily returned his falutation ; but, be- 
ing defirous to alarm me, he proceeded to tell 
me whither he intended to go : to hear him 
talk, you would have thought he defigned to 
have made a voyage round the world. Without 
appearing concerned, however, about the mat- 
ter, I wiflied him a good journey, and applied 
myfelf again to my affairs. His embarraflmen} 
now increafed ; but refolved to put a good face 
on the matter, and being juft ready to go out of, 
the door of his apartment, he called his foot- 
boy, and bade him follow him. The foot-boy, 
however, being previoufly warned, anfwered he 
had not time, and that, being employed in my 
bufinefs, he ought to mind me rather than him. 
At this refufal, the child knew no longer what 
to think or do. He could not conceive it pof- 
fible that he fliould be permitted to go out alone; 
he, who imagined himfelf fo vaftly important in 
the eyes of every one, and thought both heaven 
and earth interefted in his prefervation. He 
began, neverthelefs, to be fenfible of his own 
weaknefs; andfaw, beforehand, the rifks he was 
to run in going abroad among people he was un- 
acquainted with : his obftinacy, however, ftill 
fupported him in his refolution ; and he went 
down ftairs j but very flowly, and with apparent 
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relu£tance. At length he ventured into the 
ftreet; comforting himfelf a little in the confide- 
ration, that, whatever harm came to him I mufl: 
beanfwerable for it. 

All this being what I expefted, every thing 
was prepared for it ; and, as it was a kind of 
public experiment, I had obtained the father's 
confent to it. He had not gone far from the 
door before he heard the neighbours, on 
each fide the way, taking notice, and talking of 
him. A mighty pretty gentleman! cries one,where 
can he be going alone i He will certainly lofe 
himfelf; I have a good mind to call him in. 
No, no, take care of that, fays another, don't 
you fee 'tis a little knave whom his father has 
turned out of doors becaufe he is good for no- 
thing ? I would have nothing to do with him; 
let him go where he pleafes. Well then, re- 
plied the other, God go with him, but I fhould 
be forry he {hould come to any harm. A little 
• farther he paffed by fome unlucky boys, about 
his own age ; who mocked and laughed at him* 
The farther he went, the more he found him- 
felf embarrafled* Being alone, and without pro- 
te&ion, he faw himfelf turned into ridicule by 
every body he met, and found, to his great fur- 
prize, that his fine clothes did not fufficiently 
entitle hm to refpedl. 

In the mean time, one of my friends, who 
was a (Irangerto him and planted on purpofe, to 
teepan eye over him, followed him up and down, 
and at a proper time accofled him^and conduced 
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him 'home. This fcene, which refembled that 
of Monfieur Porceaugnac in the pjay, required 
a man of wit and underftanding ; and indeed it 
was admirably well performed. Without mak- 
ing the child timid, by frightening him too 
much, he made him fo fenfible of the impru- 
dence of his defign, that he returned to me, in 
about an half an hour, fo fubmiffive and confiifed 
that he hardly durft look me in the face. 

To complete the misfortune of this expedi- 
tion, alfo, his father, who was juft going out as 
he entered, met him on the flairs. He was now 
obliged to give an account where he had been, 
and the reafon why I did not accompany him*. 
This was fuch a mortifying ftroke, that the poor 
child could almoft have wiflied himfelf buried an 
hundred feet deep. Without taking the trouble 
of giving him a long reprimand, his father faid 
to him, more coolly than I expefted — ** Well Sir, 
whenever you are inclined to go out alone again, 
you may ; but, as I do not choofe to have any 
vagabonds in my houfe, I defire you will take 
care not to come in again." 

For my part, I received him without reproach 
or raillery, but a little gravely and referved; 
and, left he (hould fufpedl what had happened 
to be only a trick, 1 would not take him out 
all day. The next morning, I obferved with 

pleafure, 

* In fuch a cafe as this, one runs no ri(k, in requiring 
a child to tell truth; becaufe he knows he cannot poflibiy 
difguife it ; and that, if he (hould tell a lie, he would be 
immediately deleted. 
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pleafure, that he paffed with an air of triumph 
along with me, in the face of thofe very people^ 
that had ridiculed him the day before, when he 
was alone. Hence it is eafy to conceive he never 
threatened to go abroad again without me. 

By thefe means, and^ others of a like kind, I 
•fo far prevailed, during the fliort time I flayed 
with him, as to make him do every thing I re- 
•quired of him, without any injundiions, prohi- 
bitions, ledlures, or ufclefs exhortations. So 
that whenever I fpoke he was fatisfied, 
while my filence was what he was moft afraid 
of; for then he underftood fomething was 
wrong. I always left the circumftances them- 
felves, however, to fet him right. — But, to re- 
turn. 

The continual exercife of a child, left to the 
fole direftion of nature, not only ftrengthens the 
body without weakening or blunting the mind, 
but, x)n the contrary, it tends to form the only 
fpecies of reafon the age of infancy is capable 
of, as well as that which is the moft neceflary 
to perfons of any age whatever. It teaches us 
to become acquainted with the proper exertion 
of our forces, the relation our bodies bear ta 
thofe which furround us, the ufe of thofe natu* 
ral implements which are within our reach, and 
which are adapted to our organs. Can any 
ftupidity equal that of a child, brought up al- 
ways in the nurfery, and under the wing of his 
mother, who, ignorant of the nature of weight 
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and refiftance, attempts te pull down' a tree or 
to lift a rock? The firft time in my life that I 
went out of Geneva, I remember, I attempted 
to keep up with a horfe on full gallop, and took 
up ftones to throw over an hill two leagues 
diftant: laughed at by, all the children in the 
village, I appeared to them, doubtlefs, as a real 
ideot. At eighteen years of age, we learn, from 
the leftures of experimental philofophy, the 
nature of a lever; in the mean time, there is 
not a boy in the country, of twelve, who does 
not know the ufe of a lever better than the firft 
mechanick in the academy of fciences. The 
leflbns which fchool-boys learn of each other, in 
playing about their bounds, are an hundred times 
more ufeful to them than all thofe which the 
matter teaches in thefchool. 

Obferve a cat, the firft time fhc comes into 
a room ; ihe looks about and peeps into every 
hole and corner, nor fits a moment ftill, till 
fhe has carefully examined every piece of furni- 
ture therein. In the fame manner doth a child 
examine into every thing, when he begins u> 
walk about, and enters, if I may fo fay, the 
apartment of the world. All the difference is, 
that the fight, which is common to both the child 
and the cat, is in the firft aflifted by the feeling 
of the hands, and in the latter by that exqui- 
fite fenfe of fmclling, which nature hasbeftowed 
on it. It is the right or wrong cultivation of 
this inquifitive difpofition that makes children 

either 
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either ftupid or expert, fprightly or dull, fen- 
ilble or foolifh. 

Our primary impulfes, therefore, urging us 
to compare our forces with thofe of the objecSlb 
about us, and to difcover the fenfible qualities 
of fuch objeds, as far as they relate to ourfelves; 
the iirft ftudy of mankind is a fort of experi- 
mental philofophy relative to fclf-prefervation j 
from the profecution of which, we divert the at- 
tention of children by the premature introduc- 
tion of matters of fpeculation. During the time, 
that their fupple and delicate organs are adapted 
to the making experiments on^ bodies ; while 
their fcnfes are as yet exempt from illufions ; this 
is the interval in which we fhould exercife both 
the one and the other in their proper funftions ; 
this is the time to teach children the preceptible 
relations of things. As every thing that enters 
the human underftanding, is introduced by the 
fenfes, the firft kind of ratiocination in man is 
a kind of fenfitive reafoning ; and this ferves as 
the bafis of his intel]e£lual reafon. Our firft 
' inftruftors in philofophy are our feet, hands 
and eyes. In fubftituting books in their place, 
we do not learn to reafon! but to content 
ourfelves with the reafoning of others : we learn, 
indeed, to believe a great deal ; but to know 
nothing. 

To exercife any art, we muft begin by pro- 
curing the ncceffary implements ; and to employ 
thofe implements to any good purpofe, they 

L 3 ihould 
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fhould be made fufficiently folid for their ih* 
tended ufe. To learn to think therefore, we 
fhould exercife our Jimbs, and our organs, 
which are the inftruments of our intelligence : 
and in order to make the beft ufe of thofe in- 
ftruments, it is neceffary that the body furnifh- 
ing them fhould be robufl and hearty. Thus, 
fo far is a found underftanding from being in- 
dependent on the body, that it is owing to a good 
conftitution that the operations of the mind are 
^fFe<Sed with facility and certainty. 

Should I engage to fhow in what manner the 
Jong vacancy of childhood might beil be em- 
ployed, I fhould defcend to particulars which 
might appear ridiculoufly circumflantial. Fine 
Icflbns, indeed! it may be faid, that according 
to my own confefSon, are confined to fuch 
things only as need not be taught It may be 
afked me, why fo much time fhould be thrown 
away about inflruftions that will be fuggefled 
of themfelves, without trouble or alliduity ? 
What child, twelve years old, will not know 
all that youintend to teach your's, and what 
his maflers have taught him befidcs? 

My good friends, you are miftaken: I in- 
ftruft my pupil in an art, the fludy of which is 
tedious and difficult ; and of which your's cer- 
tainly knows nothing. This is the art of being 
ignorant ; for the fcience of any perfon what- 
ever, who does not pretend to more than he 
poffeiTes, may be reduced into a very fmall com- 

pafs. You inflru6l your child early in know- 

ledgci 
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ledge; I employ mine in perfefting the inftru- 
ments to acquire it. It is faid, that the Venetians, 
having one day made a pompous difplay of their 
boafted treafure of St. Mark to a Spanifh 
ambaffadour, the latter paid them no other com- 
pliment than by looking under the tables, and 
faying with art afFefted furprife, ^«i non c^ejl la 
radice. I never fee a preceptor, making a like 
difplay of his pupil's qualifications, but I am 
tempted to fay the fame thing. 

All thofe who have made their reflexions on 
the manner of living among the ancients, attri- 
bute to their gymnaftickexercifes that ftrength 
of body and mind which fo eminently diftin- 
guifh them from the moderns. The manner 
in which Montague hath dwelt upon this fen- 
timent, ferves to (how how extremely fenfible he 
was of its truth. In fpeaking of the education 
of a child, he fays, in order to increafe the vigour 
of the mind, we ought to increafe the ftrength of 
themufcles ; by ufmg a child to labour, we inure 
him to pain : we muft prepare him by exercife to 
bear the accidents of diilocation, the cholick, and 
other evils attendant on the human frame. The 
fagacious Locke, the good Rollin, the learned 
Fleury,andthepedantickDeCroufaz, however they 
difFerfrom each other in every thing clfe, all agree 
in recommending bodily exercife to children. 
This is the moft judicious of all their precepts, 
and yet is that which is, and always will be, the 
moft negletled. I have already fpoken fuffici- 
entlyof its importance; and, as it is impoffible 

L 4 to 
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to give better reafons, or lay down better rales 
for the pradice, than ar« to be found in Locke^ 
I (hall content myfelf with referring to him, 
after having taken the liberty to add fome obfer- 
vations of my own. 

The limbs of a growing child (hould have 
room enough in its clothes ; he fliould have no- 
thing to reftrain his motions or growth, nothing 
too tight, no ligatures about him. The dreft 
of the French, too clofe and confined even for 
men, is particularly prejudicial to children. 
The blood and juices, retarded in their circu* 
lation, ftagnate and grow foul ; the difordcrs 
arifing from which, increafed by an inadlive 
and fedentary life, bring on the fcurvyj a dif- 
temper common to us, and hardly known among 
the ancients, whom their drefs and manner of 
living preferved from it. The tight huffar drefs, 
which mothers fometimes afFedl for their fons, 
inftead of remedying, augments the inconve- 
nience; as, in order to prevent a few ligatures 
in different parts of the body, it confines and 
comprefTes the whole. The befl way is to let 
them go as long as pofTible in loofe vefls ; and, 
afterwards, to let their clothes be made large 
enough ; and not to fland upon their difplaying a 
^ne ihape, by means which will only ferve to 
deflrroy it. Their defeSs, both in body and 
mind, arife almofl from the fame caufe ; we are 
defirous of making men of them before their time. 

With refpeft to the colour of their clothes, 
children are generally fond of the gay and lively : 

they 
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they fuit them better alfo, and I fee no reafon 
why we fhould not in fuch cafes confult their 
natural inclinations; but, as foon as ever they 
begin to prefer 6ne fluff to another becaufe it 
is rich and cofHy, their hearts are infeded by 
luxury and the caprices of opinion. This kind 
of tafte, afTuredly, they have not acquired of 
therafelves. It is not eafy to fay what an in- 
fluence the choice of clothes, and the motives 
for that choice, have on education. We not 
only fee fond mothers ridiculoufly promifing 
their children fine clothes as a recompence for 
their good behaviour; but often hear foolifh 
preceptors threatening their pupils with coarfer 
and plainer clothes as a punifhment for their 
faults. '' If you do not mind your book bet- 
** ter, if you don*t keep your clothes^ cleaner, 
** you fhall go drcffed like a plough-boy/' Is 
not this as much as to tell them, that the merit 
and importance of a man lie in his garb, and 
that their's confift entirely in their drefs ? . Is it 
to be wondered at that youth profit by fuch wife 
Icflbns; that they hold nothing in eftcem but 
drefs, and judge of merit by external appear- 
ances ? 

If it were my bufinefs to correft a child that 
had been fpoilcd in this manner, I would take 
care that his richeft clothes fhould be the mofl 
inconvenient ; that he fhould be hardly able to 
flirhis arms, and move about.in them : I would 
take care that his liberty and gaiety fnould in 
every fhape be facrificed to his magnificence: 

L 5 if 
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if he at.any time joined in the play of other 
children' more plainly drefled, they fhpuld give 
over, ^hddifappear immediately. In a word, 
I would To tire him out with his finery, and 
render him fo great a flave to his laced clothes, 
that he fhould foon think them the plague of 
his life, and prefer his being fhut up in a dun- 
geon rather than put them on. If a child be 
not fubjedled to our own idle notions and preju- 
dices, his chief defire is to be eafy and at liber- 
ty. The moftfimple, the moft conveniervt drefs 
is always the moft prized. 

There is an habit of body proper for per- 
fons who take much exercife, and another 
more fui table to the fedentary and inaAivc 
The latter, preferving an equal and uniform 
circulation of the fluids, fhould be defended 
againft the alterations of the air and the weather; 
the former paffing from labour to reft, and from- 
heat to cold, ought, on the contrary, to inure- 
themfelvesto fuch alterations. Hence it follows 
that ftudious and indolent people ought always to 
go warmly cloathed, in order to preferve the 
body in the fame temperature, as near as 
poflible, at all times and feafons. Thofe, on 
the other hand, who come and go in the wind, 
the fun and the rain, who take a good deal of 
exercife, and pafs moft of their time in the open 
air, ought to be clothed lightly ; in order to 
habituate themf.lves to all the vicifStudes in 
the temperature of the air, without injury. 
I fhould advife both one and the other not to 

change . 
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change their drefs with the feafons; this alfo 
fhal 1 be the conftant practice withEmili us : not that 
I mean he fliall wear a winter's habit in fummer, 
like fedentary perfons ; but that he (hall wear 
a fummer's drefs in winter, like the labouring 
people. The latter, we are told, was the cuf- 
tom of Sir Ifaac Newton, who lived to be four- 
fcore. 

I would have little or no covering on the 
head in any feafon. The ancient Egyptians 
went always bare-headed 5 the Perfians wore 
tiaras, and ftill wear thick turbans 5 the ufe of 
which, according to Chardin, the air of the 
country renders ncceflary. I have elfewhere 
remarked a diftindtion that Herodotus made in 
the field of battle between the fkulls of the Per- 
fians and thofc of the Egyptians. Asitisofcon- 
fcquence, therefore, that the bones of the fkull 
(hould become hard and compact, the better to 
defend the brain, not only againft contufions 
and fractures, but alfo from colds and defluxions ; 
you fliould accuftom your children to go, both 
winter and fummer, by day and by night, bare- 
headed. If, for the fake of- ne^tnefs, and to- 
keep their hair in order, you would put them 
on a cap at night; let it be made of thin, light 
net- work. I know that the generality of mo- 
thers, more influenced by the obfervation of 
Chardin than wich my reafons, will conceit the 
air of Perfia univerfal ; but, for my own part, 
I have not made choice of an European pupil, 
to make him an Afiatick. 

L 6 Children, 
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Children, iii general, are too warmly cloth- 
ed i particularly in their earlieft infancy. It is 
much bettter to inure them to bear cold than* 
heat. The former will never hurt them, if they 
are expofed to it early ; but the loofe and porous 
texture of their (kin, leaving too great an open- 
ing for perfpiration, fubjefts them to an inevi- 
table wafte of ftrength and fpirits, from extreme 
heat. Hence it is obfervable that more people 
die in Auguft than in any month in the year. 
Befides this, it is evident, on a comparifon 
between the northern people and the inhabitants 
of the fouthern climates, that mankind grow 
more rpbuft by fupporting exceflive cold, than 
they do by bearing exceffive heat. As your 
child grows up, however, and his fibres gather 
ftrength, you fliould irfure him by degrees to 
bear the rays of the fun; which you may thus 
eafiJy cfFcvSt, till he fhould run no rifque eveh 
from the fcorching heat of the torrid zone. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Locke, amidft a 

number of manly and fenfible rules which he 

lays down for the government of children, falls 

into fuch flagcant contradiftions as we fhould 

not expeft in fo exaft a reafoner. The fame 

perfon, who advifes that children fliould in the 

heat of fummer go into the cold bath, is againft 

their drinking cold liquors when they are warm, 

or fitting in moift places on the cold ground.* 

But, 

• Ts it to be fupppfed tlie little peafants take fuch par- 
ticular care to fit or lie down only' in dry places ? And 
did we ever hear of the damp of the earth doing tbeiu 
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But, as he would have their flioes always take 
water, can it be fuppofed they will take it lef& 
when the child is hot ? And may not we draw 
the fame inferences, concerning the whole 
body from the feet, as he does, about the feet 
and body, from the hands and face? If he is 
defirous his pupiPs body fliould be all face^ 
wherefore fliould not I defire mine to be all feet? 

To prevent children drinking when they are 
hot, he advifes us to ufe them to eat a piece of 
bread before they drink. This is furely very 
ft range ! when a child is famiflied with thirft 
we muft give him fomething to eat! I fliould 
rather, when he is ftarving with hunger, give 
him fomething to drink. I fliall never be per- 
fuaded that our natural appetites are diforderly, 
and that we may not gratify them without en- 
dangering our health and lives. If this were re- 
^ly the cafe, the human race might have been 
deftroyed before they had learned the precautions 
neceffary to felf- prefer vation. 

Whenever Emilius is thirfty, I would have 
him drink, and that only pure water, without 
any mixture or preparation, even were he all 
over in a fweat, and though it were in the depth 
of winter. The only precaution I would recom- 
mend, is to make a diftin<Sion between the 
qualities of the water. If it be river water, 
give it him as it comes dircftly from the river : 
if fpring water, it ought to ftand fome time in 

the 
any harm? To hear the phyficians talk on thisAibje^t, 
one would think that the favages muft be all laid up with 
the rheumatifm. 
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the air before it be drank. In warm feafons the 
rivers are warm; but it is not fo with the 
fprings; which are not in contadl with the 
external air. Such water ought not to be drank, 
tlierefore, till it acquire the temperature of the 
atmofphere^ In the winter, on the contrary, 
fpring water is lefs dangerous than that of the 
ftreara. But it is neither natural nor frequent, 
to be in a fweat in winter, particularly in the 
open air: becaufe the cold air, compreffing the 
fkin, repels the moiflure, and prevents the pores 
from opening fufficiently for a very free perfpi- 
ration. Now, it is not my intention that Emi- 
lius (hall exercife himfelf in the winter, by the 
fide of a good fire, but in the open fields 
amidft the froft and fnow. Let him heat himfelf 
as much as he will, in making- and throwing, 
fnow-balls, he may fafely venture to drink 
whenever he is dry ; efpccially if he returns to 
the fame diverfion afterwards. Should he ever 
be put into a fweat, alfo, by any other violent 
exercife, and be at the fame time thirfty, he 
may even then drink cold water without dan- 
ger. Take care only to lead him gently to 
feme little diftance to fetch it; and he will be 
cooled fufficiently to drink. But, be fure ta 
take thefe precautions without his perceiving it. 
I had much rather he fliould be fometimes fick, 
than to be perpetually attentive to the preferva- 
tion of his health. 

Children require a good deal of fleep, becaufe 
they ufe much exercife. The one ferves to 

counter- 
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counterbalance the other ; fo that hence we fee 
they have need of both. The proper time for 
reft is pointed out by nature, and is in the night. 
It is a certain obfervation that our fleep is more 
tranquil and agreeable, when the fun is below 
the horizon ; the air, heated by its direft rays, 
never involving our fenfes in fo profound a calm. 
Hence, the moft falutary habit is certainly to 
rife and lie down with the fun ; and hence it 
follows that in thefe climates men, as well as 
all other animals, require in general more fleep 
in winter than in fummer. But the ftate of 
civil life is not fufficiently fimple and exempted 
from accident, for us to think. of ufing a child 
to fuch an uniformity, fa far as to render it ne- 
ceffary. He ought, without doubt, to be fub- 
^e6t to fome regulations in this refpeft ; but our 
chief rule fhould be to enable him to depart 
from them, when occafion requires, without en- 
dangering his health. Do not enervate your 
pupil therefore, by indulging him in foft and 
uninterrupted flumbers. Let him enjoy his reft 
at firft without reftraint, as the law of nature 
diftates ; but forget not, that in fociety it is fre- 
quently neceflary to be above that law; he 
fhould be ufed, therefore, as he gpows up, to 
fit up late, and rife early ; to be waked unex- 
peftedly out of his fleep, and to fit up occafion- 
ally all night without inconvenience. By be- 
ginning with him early, and proceeding gently 
ajid gradually, we may thus form his conftiju- 

tion 
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tion to bear thofe things which might dcftroy 
it, if already formed. 

It is of great -confequence to accuftom our- 
felves InHimes to indifFerent lodgings; it is the 
way to prevent our ever meeting with bad beds ; 
and in general an hardy way of living, when we 
are once ufed to it, increafes the number of agree- 
able fenfations; whereas a foft and luxurious 
life prepares us for an infinity of difpleafing 
ones. Perfons tenderly brought up cannot go to 
fleep but on a couch of down ; thofe who are 
accuftomed to lie on the floor, can fleep any 
where. The man, who falls afleep as foon as he 
lies down, feels not the hardnefs of his bed. 

A foft bed, in w:hich we lie buried in feathers 
er eider-down, diflblves, as it were, the whole 
body. The back and reins are over-heated, 
whence come the ftone and gravel, painful dif- 
eafes, and infallibly an enervated conllitution^ 
which nourifiies all others. 
. The beft bed is that which procures the beft 
fleep, Emilius and I are preparing for our''s all 
day. We ftand in no need therefore of Perfian 
flaves to make our beds ; as in turning up the' 
earth, we are in efFecl fhaking up our matraflfes. 
I know by experience that, when a child is in 
health, we may make it go to fleep or keep it 
awake, almoil as \ve pleafe. When children 
are put to bed, and the nurle is tired with their 
prattle, nothing is more common than for the 
latter to bid them go to fleep : but this is much 
the fame thing as if fhe ihould bid them be well 

when 
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wTieii they are fick. The right way to make 
children go to fleep, is to weary them and not 
ourfelves*. Keep talking to them, therefore, in- 
ceflantly ; fo that they muft be forced to keep- 
filence themfelves, and they will foon fall afleep. 
Long difcourfes, thus, you" fee, are good for 
fomethhig ; and preaching a fermon is as good 
as rocking the cradle : but, though you make 
\ife of this narcotick in the night, I would have 
you be careful how. you employ it in the day 
time. 

I (hall fometimes awaken Emilius, lefs for fear 
he fhould get a habit of fleeping too long, than 
to accuftom him to every thing, even to the cir- 
cuojftance of being awakened fuddenly. Let 
me add to this, that I fhould be very ill qualified 
for the office I have undertaken, if I did not 
know how to make him wake of himfelf, and 
rife, in a manner, at my pleafure, without fay- 
ing a lingle word to him about the matter. 

If, for inftance, I thought he did not fleep 
enough, I fhould let him forefee overnight that 
he would have but a difagreeable morning ; in 
confequence of which he would think all the 
time clear gain that he fpent of it in fleep. On 
the contrary, did he fleep too much, I would 
provide for him fome amufement he was fond of, 
againft he fhould wake. Ami dcfirous of teach- 
ing him to wake at a certain hour, I fay to him, 
*' To-morrow morning at fix o'clock 1 propofe 
the diverfion of angling, or I fhall take a walk 
to fuch a place, will you be of the party?** 

He. 
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He confents, and defires me to wake him ; this £ 
either promife or not, as occafion may require : 
if he wakes too late, he finds that I am gone out. 
Hence h€ fees his misfortune if he does not fooa 
learn' to wake another time without being cal- 
led. 

When it fo happens, which, however,, is very 
'rare, that an indolent child gives itfelf up ta 
floth and inactivity, it fhould not be indulged 
in fuch a vicious propenfity, but Simulated by 
fome powerful motives to aflion. It will be 
readily conceived that I do not mean we fhould 
proceed to ufe abfolute force, but only to em- 
ploy the ftimulus of fome appetite that may an- 
fwer that end: by which means alfo, if we fol- 
low the direftion of nature, we fhall effedl two 
purpofes at once. 

For my own part, I conceive there is hardly 
any thing in the world, for which we might not, 
with a little addrefs, excite an inclination, or 
even an ardent defire, in children, without vani- 
ty, jealoufy, or emulation. 'I heir vivacity and 
turn for imitation may fuffice, and particularly 
their native chearfulnefs, by which we may al- 
ways have a fure hold of them, although no pre- 
ceptor has ever known haw to make ufe of it. 
In their fports and diverfions, while they think 
they are only at play,, they will fufFer without 
complaint, and ev^n fomctimes laugh at inju- 
ries they v/ould not other wife have bor'n with- 
out fhedding tears. Failings, ftripes, burnings, 
and fatigues of every kind, are the ordinary 

amufements 
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amufcments of the young favages, which is » 
proof that even pain itfclf will admit of z 
feafoning to give a relifh to its bi|ternefs» 
Every mafter, however, has not the art of mak- 
ing this difli palatable, nor every difciple the ap- 
petite to tafte it without grimace. But I ihall 
again, if I do not take care, bewilder myfelf 
jvith exceptions. 

What is not long to be borne, however, is 
our fubjeftion to pain, to the evils incident to 
our fpecies, to accident, dangers, and death : 
the more we familiarife ourfelves to thefe ideas, 
the more we diminifli that importunate fenfibility 
which adds to the evil the impatience of endur- 
ing it. The more we revolve in our minds the 
various fufferings we have reafon to expeft, the 
more we deprive them of their fting \ the more 
"We ftrengthen the foul, and render it invulner- 
able: the body thus becomes the armour that 
repels all the fhafts with might otherwife wound 
to the quick. EventKc approaches of death, as 
they are not death itfelf, are hardly felt. A man 
fo armed, cannot be faid to die: he is living till 
the very inftant he is dead: he knows no inter- • 
val. One might fay of fuch. a man, as Mon- 
tague faid of an emperor of Morocco, thatnoone 
ever lived fo long in death. Refolutionand for- 
titude are, like the other virtues, to be learned 
in infancy: but it is not by teaching children 
thofe terms, that they are taught to be bold and 
refolute. They mufl be made to tafle and ex- 
perience 
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perience them, without which they will never 
know what they mean. 

But a -prop OS, as we are now on the fubje£i of 
dying, fiow are we to aft with our pupil, in re- 
gard to the fmall pox ? Shall we have him in- 
oculated while he is young, or (hall we let him - 
take it in the natural way i The former is mod 
agreeable to our praftice, as it is calculated to 
fave our lives atanage when life i^moft valuable, 
at the rifk of lofing them at that age when life 
is of leaft account : if indeed we may be faid to 
run any rifk at all in inoculation fkilfully per- 
formed. The latter, however, is more con- 
formable to our general principles, of leaving 
every thing to nature, in cafes where Ihe cboofes 
to operate alone, and which {he gives up as foon 
as man interferes. Man in a ftate of nature is 
always prepared for inoculation j let us leave 
the operation therefore to nature ; flie^ knows , 
her own time better than we. It muft not hence 
be concluded, however, that I condemn inocula- 
tion : for the very fame reafon that I exempt 
my pupil, you ought perhaps to take a contrary 
method with your's. Your method of education 
prepares him for not efcaping the fmall pox, 
whenever it attacks him : if you wait, therefore, 
till he takes it by accident, it is very probable he 
may die of it. I obferve that the praftice of in- 
oculation meets with oppofition, in various coun- 
tries, in the exaft proportion as it is neceflary 
for them to adopt it ; the reafOn of it, alfo, how- 
ever 
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ever contradiftory to common fenfe, is eafy to 
be perceived. 

I fhall hardly think it worth while to deter- 
mine this point, therefore, with regard to Emi- 
lius : he fhall either be inoculated, or not, as 
time, place, and circumftance require : it is to 
him almoft a matter of mere indifference. If we 
inoculate him, it is true, we fhall have the ad- 
vantage of knowing his diflemper and providing 
for it beforehand ; which to be fure is fome- 
thing: but then, if on the other hand he takes 
it naturally, we fhall have no occafion for the 
phyfician, which is a great deal more. 

In a particular or exclufive method ofcducation 
calculated only to diftinguifh perfons fo educated 
from the vulgar, thofe inflruflioris are always pre- 
ferred which are the mofl coflly ; while the more 
common, whch by the way are the mofl ufeful, are 
neglefted. Thus young gentlemen politely edu* 
cated go through the exercifes of the riding- 
fchool, becaufe this courfe is expenfive; but 
hardly any of them learn to fwim, becaufe itcofls 
nothing, and a common peafant may know how 
to fwim as well as the firfl lord in the land. And 
yet we fee the traveller, without having learned to 
ride the great horfe, mounts his nag, and manages 
him very well ; but whoever falls into the water 
and cannot fwim, muft be drowned : and nobody 
can fwim without having learnt it. Befides, I 
know not that any one is obliged on pain of death 
to ride on horfcback ; whereas no one is certain 
of aiVQiding the danger, to which we are fo often 

expofcd, 
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expofed, from the water. Emilius ihall le^n 
to move in the water, as well as on land. Why 
fliould he not be taught to live in all elements ? 
Could I teach him to fly in the air, I would 
make him an eagle; and, if to bear the fire, a 
falamander. 

We are generally afraid children fhould drown 
themfelves in learning tofwim; but whether they 
drown themfelves in learning, or are drowned 
when they are grown up for having never learned, 
it is the fault of thofe who have the care of them, 
when young. It is vanity only that itifpires te- 
merity ; we are never fool -hardy, or run our- 
felves in danger, when alone ; nor would Emi- 
lius be fo, though the eyes of the whole univerfe 
were upon him. As exercife does not depend 
on running into danger, he might learn, in the 
canal of his father's park, to crofs the Hellef- 
pont : but it is necefTary to familiarife him in 
ibme degree to danger itfelf, that he may not 
be over follicitous about it. This is a necefTary 
part of that apprenticefhip I Ihall fpeak of 
hereafter. Being attentive, alfo, to adapt the 
rifkhe may run to his flrength, and by fharing 
the danger with him myfelf, I ihall have no- 
thing to fear from his imprudence, while I regu- 
late my care of his prefervation by what I owe 
to my own, 

A child hath neither the ftrength nor the judge- 
ment of a man ; but he is capable of feeing and 
hearing as well, or at leaft nearly fo. His pa- 
late alfo is as fcnfible, though lefs delicate: 

and 
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and he diftinguiflies odours as well, though not 
with the fame nicety. Of all our faculties, the 
fenfes are perfedled the firft : thcfe therefore arc 
the firft we fhould cultivate : they are,ncverthe-. 
lefs, the only ones that are ufually forgotten, or 
the moft neglecSted, 

To exercife the fenfes is notmerely tomalce ufe 
of them ; it is to learn rightly to judge by them ; 
to learn, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, to perceive; 
for we know how to touch, to fee, to hear, only 
as we have learned. 

Some exercifes are purely natural and mecha- 
nical, and ferve to make the body ftrong andro- 
buft, without taking the leafthold on the judge- 
ment : fuch are thofe of fwimming, running, 
leaping, whipping a top, throwing ftones, &c. 
All thefe are very well ; but have we only arms 
and legs ? Have we not alfo eyes and ears 5 and 
are not thefe organs neceffary to the expert ufe 
of the former ? Do not only exercife your ftrcngth, 
therefore, but all the fenfes that dire6t it; make 
the beft poffible ufe of each, and let the impref- 
fions of one confirm thofe of another. Meafure, 
reckon, weigh, and compare. Exert not your 
force till you have eftimated the refiftance you 
are going to encounter; always fo contriving it, 
that an eftimation of the effe6l may precede the 
ufe of the means. Let your pupil fee his intereft 
in never making fuperfluous or infuificient efforts. 
By thus ufing him to forefee the effect of all his 
motions, and to correal his errors by experience, 

it 
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is it not clear that the more extenfive and various 
his exercife, the more judicious he will grow.^ 

Let us fuppofe him going to move an heav j 
body by means of a lever ; if he takes one too 
long, he will find it unmanageable with his fhort 
arms ; if too fhort, he will not have fufficient 
force: experience will teach hifh to choofc one of 
the proper length. This kind of knowledge is 
not above his age. Does the matter in queftion 
regard the Hfting a burthen ? If he would take 
up one as heavy as he could carry, and not make 
a fruitlefs endeavour to raife one he could not 
lift, is he not under a necefiity of eftimating the 
weight by his eye ? When he knows how to 
make a comparifon between maffes of the fame 
matter, but of different bulk, let him learn todo 
the fame between maffes of the fame bulk, but 
of different matter; he will then experience the 
difference of their fpecific gravity. I remember 
a young man, very well educated, who could 
not be perfuaded, till he had made the experi- 
ment, that a tub full of cleft wood was lighter 
than the fame tub filled with water. 

We are not all equally expert in the ufe of 
our fenfes. There is one, to wit, the touch, 
whofe aft ion is never fufpended while we are 
awake, and which is extended over the whole 
furface of the body, as a continual guard to give 
us notice of every thing that may be offenfivc. 
It is by means of the continual and involuntary 
exercife of this fenfe, that we acquire our earlieft 
experience, which makes it the lefs needful for 
4 us 
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US to give it any particular cultivation. We find, 
however, that blind people have a much ftronger 
and more delicate fenfe of feeling than we j be- 
caufe, having no information from the jfight, they 
are obliged to deduce the fame conclufions from 
the former kn{e only, which we are furnifhed 
with by the latter. Why then fhould we not 
learn to walk, like them, in the dark, to know 
hodies by the touch, to judge of the obj efts that 
furround us ; to do, in fhort, by night without 
candles, all they do by day without eyes. While 
the fun is above the horizon, we have the ad- 
vantage of them and lead them about ; but in 
the dark they are our guides, and take the lead 
in turn. We are blind as they during one half 
of our lives, with this difference, that thofe who 
are really blind can at all times find their way 
about, whereas we that have eyes hardly dare to 
ftir a foot in the night. Will it be faid. We 
may call for candles and torches ? We may fo : 
but this it is to be always recurring to machines : 
who can aflure us they will always be at hand i 
For my own part, I had much rather Emilius 
(hould have eyes at his fingers ends than in the 
chandler's (hop. 

Should you be (hut up in a houfe in the middle 
of the night, clap your hands, and you may per- 
ceive by the echo, whether the room you are in 
be large or fmall j whether you are in the middle 
or in one corner. Within fix inches of the 
wall, the very air will give a different fenfation 

Vol. I. M to 
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to your face to what it docs in the middle of the 
room. Turn yourfelf round fucccffivcly , facing 
every part of the room, and if there be a door 
open, you will perceive it by a gentle draught of 
air. Are you in a veffel upon the water, you 
may know by the fiaanner in which the air 
ftrikes againft your face, not only which way 
you are going, but whether you go faft or Ikiw. 
Thefe obfervations, and a thoof^uid others of a 
fimilar kind, can be made only in the night ; 
for, whatever attention we beftow on them in 
tte day*time, we are always fo far either aiifted 
or prevented by the fight, that the experiment 
efcapes us. We here make uie neither of bands 
nor fticks ; nndeed, we might acquire a confi- 
derable ihare of ocular information by the touch, 
even without touching any of the obje^ in 
queftion. 

I would have a variety of diverfions for the 
night. This piece of advice is of much greater 
hnpoctance than it may at iirft appear. The 
night naturallyftrikes a terrour into men as well as 
brute animals*. Reafon or knowledge, wiCdom or 
courage, deliver few perfons from paying this 
tribute to darknefs. I have feen cafuifts, free- 
thinkerSy philofephers, and even foldiers, whom 
nothing could daunt by day, tremble by night, 
like v^omen, at the ruftling of tiie leaves of a 
tree. This timidity is ufually attributed to the 
idle tales told us when young, by our nurfes. 

This 

* This terrour has been very remarkable injome great 
eclipfet of the fun. 
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This, however, is a miftafcej it is fou.j?id^4 in 
nature i thecaufeofit being the fame a^ that 
which makes deaf people miftruftful, and the 
vulgar fuperftitious f that is out -ignorance of the*, 
things that furround us, and of what h paffing 
about us*» Being accuftomed to perceive ob-- 

M 2 jefis 

* A philofopher, whofe book I havfe often qjuotec), and' 
tvliofe extenHve views have more often stfTorded me irtfh-0'c- 
tion, afligns another caufe for this fear, ^s follows : 

'* When we are prevented, by any particular drcum- 
(^slnce, froni forrtiing a true idea of the diftarice of'<y6rje6h> 
«nd are enabled to judge of them only by the angle, or ra- 
ther the image, under which they appear tx) the eye, vw*^ 
Deceflfarily deceive ourfelves as to fhcf magnitude of fuch 
obje6ls. Every one knows that in the night, it is common 
fo miftake a (hrub which is near us fdra tree at a d!ftance> 
€t <vice *verfa. In the fame manner, if we know not aa 
lobje^l by its form, and therefore cannot by that methodt 
judge of its diftance, we are again of courfe hiiftaken : a 
fly, pafling fwiftly before our eyes, at fome little di(tance» 
will appear the fame as a larg^ bird farther off : an horfe^ 
in the middle of a field, placing itfelf in the attitude of a: 
Iheep, will be taken for a large (heep, till we difcover it tq 
be an horfe ; when it will appear as big as that animal ; 
the firft judgment we pafled on it being inftantfy re6li/ied. 

** Whenever we are beniglited in ftrangc places, where 
we cannot judge of diflances, nor difcorer the form of 
ol^e6Vs, on account of the obfcnrity of the medium, we 
are every moment in danger «f falling into miftakes con* 
cerning thofe things which prefetit thef&felve^ : hence arifet 
that terimir, that kind of innate fear, which almoft every 
body is fenlible cff in a dark night. Here alfo we trace the 
foundation of thofe mppaiitions of gigantic and formi- 
dable figures, which io many people affirm they have itct^. 
They are ufuelly told indeed, on thefe occafions, that 
thofe figures ex ifted only in their imagination: they might 
however, really exift in their eyes, and it is very po^ble 
that they a^ually faw what they declare themfelvei to bav< 
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je<Sls at z diftance, and to anticipate their im<- 
preffioiis, how Can I help fuppofing, when I no 

longer 
ieen : for it rnvftneccinirily ^appeni when we can judge 
ofanobjefl only by the angle it forms in the eye, that 
fuch unknown obje6l mud increafe in magnitude, in pro* 
portion as it approaches that organ : fo that if it at iirft 
appears to the fpeftator (ignorant of what he fees^ and 
incapable of judging its diilance) to be a few feet high at 
the diftance of twenty or thirty paces, it would appear 
feveral fathom high when at the diftance onlyof a few feet; 
a ctrcumftance that might very naturally ftrike terror into 
the fpeftator, ti41 he (hould go up clofe to it, and, by 
touching it,, difcover what it was : in which cafe this ob% 
je6l, which before appeared fo enormous and gigantic^ 
would.be diminilhed to its natural (ize. But if, thro* fear» 
ke fliould not go up to fuch oh]t6i and be undeceived, it 
is certain he could form no other idea of it, than that 
arifing from the image which it formed in hiteye;-and 
would believe he had really feen fomething terrible both 
for its fize and form. Thus the notion of fpeclres is really 
founded in nature, and thofe appearances do not depend 
altogether, as the pholofophers fuppofe, on the imagina* 
tion." Buffon Hifi. Nat, tome vi. p. 22. iimo edit. 

I have endeavoured to ihow in the text, how far thefe 
appearances do always depend on the imagination, in 
part ; and as to the ca'ufes fet forth in the above citation, 
Tt is clear that thecuftom I recommend, of walking about 
in the dark, will learn us to diitinguifli the appearancet 
which the refemblance of forms, and the diverfity of dif* 
tances,give to obje£^s in the night. For when there is juft 
light enough to enable us to perceive the outlines of objc^ 
as we know there is the greater quantity of air between «t 
and obje£ls at the greater diilance, thofe outlines (hould 
appear lefs diftinf): than if thofe objefls were nearer. 
Thus habit, we fee, is fulHcient to prevent us from falling 
into the mi (lake pointed out by Mr. Buffon ; but, what- 
ever explication be preferred, my method is efficacious, 
and perfect;/ conformable to experience. 
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longer fee any thing of fuch objecfts, .that there 
may be a thoufand hurtful things in motion 
around me, from which I cannot guard myfelf ? 
It is to no purpofe th^t I am convinced of my 
fecurity in the place where I am ; I can never 
be fo fully perfuaded as if I had ocular proof of 
it: I have, therefore, always •motive for fear 
in the night, which I fhould not have in the day- 
time. I know, it is true, that in general another 
body cannot a£l againft mine, without giving me 
notice of its approach by fome noife; for this 
reafon it is that in the dark the ear is always lif- 
tening. At the leaft noife, that I cannot imme- 
diately account for, the intereft I take in my 
own prefervation makes me direftly fuppoft 
every thing which tends to make me l)e on my 
guard; and of courfe every thing that tends to 
increafe my fears. 

Is every thing filent around me? I am not 
the more tranquil on that fcorej for, after all, it 
is poffible for me to be furprifed without noife* 
It is neceffary for me, therefore, to conceive every 
thing about me in the ftate it was before, to con* 
ceive them to be as they ought ftill to exift, and 
that I fee what I aftually do not. Being thus re- 
duced to bring imagination into play, I foon 
lofe the maftery of it; but the method I take 
to encourage myfelf fervesonly to alarm me the 
more. If I hear a noife, I am alarmed for fear 
of robbers ; if all is in profound filence, the ima- 
gination is haunted with fpedres and phantoms: 
that vigilance which felf-prefervation infpires, 

M 3 excites 
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excites only Aiggeftionsof fear. -Every thing 
that tends to give me encouragement depend& 
on my reafon; whereas inftin£t, more powerful^ 
ipeaks in a difierent ftrain. To what end, there- 
fore, Ihould we refled that we have no caufe ta 
fear, when in that cafe we have alfo nothing to dof 
The caufe dP the evil being found, it fuffi* 
rimtly indicates the remedy. Habit, in every 
thing, deftroys the effeSs of imagination: thefe 
are excited only by the novelty of the objed. 
The imagination is never employed on thofe 
which are familiar to us 5 thefe aSedl only the 
tn€*mory; and hence we fee the Tcafon of the 
axiom. Ah ajjuith nonfit faffio\ for the paffiona 
arc lighted up only at the fire of the imagination. 
Never «rg«e, therefore, with tbofe w4iom you 
are -defirousto cure of the fear of being in the 
dark; but entice them often into it; and be 
aflured that* all the philofephical arguments, in 
the world wiH be of left avail t^n that prac- 
tice. A bricklayer, or a tiler, is never made 
giddy by looking down from the roofs of houfes ; 
nor do A/vxe fee thofe who are accuftomed to go 
about in the obfcurity of the night, ond^ any 
terrottrs 6» that fcorc. 

' Here, then, is another advantage arifing from 
bur no<Surnal entertainments, to be added to the 
former: but, in order that fuch diverfions (hould 
anfwer the end propofed, I cannot too much re- 
s commend chearfulnefs. and gaiety. Nothing is 
more difmal than to be in darknefs: never Ihut 
up a child, therefore, to remain in a dungeon. 

On 
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On the contrary, let him go laughing into the 
dark, and come laughing out again, taking 
care that the notion of the amufement he hath 
juft left, and is going again to partake of, may 
defend him from thofe fantaftick ideas which 
might otherwife intrude on his imagination. 

There is a certain term of life, beyond which 
we go backward, even in advancing. I perceive 
that Imyfelf have reached that term, I have 
begun, as it were, a new career. In growing 
old, I become again a child, and recolle(3: with 
greater pleafiire what I did at ten years of age 
than at thirty. Forgive me, readers, if I fome- 
times draw an example from myfelf; for, to 
write this bode as it fhouki be, it is neceiTary I 
ihould do it with pleafure. 

When I was a boy, I boarded in the coun- 
*try^ under the care of a clergyman, whofe 
name was Lambercier. I had for my compa- 
nion, at the famepJace^ a coufm, whofe parertts 
being much richer than mine, he was treated 
like the heir of a family, while 1, atadiftance 
from my father, was flighted like a poor orphan. 
This great couiin of mine was a remarkable 
coward, particularly in the night: on which ac- 
count, I ufed to jeer and laugh at him fo much, 
that M. Lambercier, being wearied with my 
boafting, took it into his head to put my cou- 
rage to the proof. Accordingly, one very dark 
evening, in the autumn, he gave me the key 
of the church, and bid me fetch the Bible, 
that he had left in the pulpit^ adding fbme re- 

M 4 flexions 
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flexions on my boafted magnanimity, that made 
it impoffible for me to recede. 

I fetout, therefore, without taking a light; 
and perhaps if I had taken any it had been only 
fo much the worfe. I went through the church- 
yard very manfully ; for, in the open air, I never 
was fearful by night. In unlocking the church- 
door, however, I heard an echoing found, that 
I thought refembled the human voice, and which 
began to ftagger my refolution. Having opened 
the door, I went in a little way, but foon flop- 
ped. The profound and filent darknefs that 
reigned throughout the vaft fpace before me, 
made my hair perfeftly ftand on end; I turned 
back, therefore, and ran trembling out of the 
church. In my return, however, meeting with 
a little dog, whom we ufed to call Sultan, the 
notice he took of me revived my fpirits ; and, 
being afliamed of my fears, I returned back to- 
ward the church, endeavouring, though to no 
purpofe, to entice Sultan to follow me. Pufhing 
open the door boldly, I went in ; but had hardly 
taken three fteps farther, before I was again 
feifed with affright, and that fo powerfully, that 
my head fairly turned round : for though the 
pulpit flood to the right, and I knew the circum* 
ftance very well, yet having turned about with- 
out perceiving it, I poked about a long time to 
the left, and bewildered myfelf among the forms : 
not knowing where I was, or how to find either 
the door or the pulpit. At length, however, I 
perceived the door, and made again out of the 

church 
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church, fully deternained never more to fet foot 
in it, unlefs in the day-time. 

Being returned to the houfe, and juft ready to 
open the door, I overheard M, Lambercier 
laughing very heartily, as I fuppofed, at my ex- 
penfe : I therefore flopped to liflen, and heard 
Mifs Lambercier bid the fervant fetch a lantern, 
while her father rofe up, in order to look after 
me, attended by my intrepid coufm, on whom I 
did not doubt would devolve the honour of the 
expedition. At this inftantmy fears difappeared ; 
at leaft I had no other than that of being. over- 
taken before I reached the church : I flew back, 
and without any hefitation mounted the pulpit, 
fnatched up the Bible, jumped down again im- 
mediately, and in two or three ftrides was out 
of the church. I did not ftay to lock the door, 
but inaking the beftof my way home, threw, 
down the Bible,, on the table. I was out of 
breath, and frightened enough, you may. fuppofe,. 
but was fecretly rej.oiced to find I had prevented- 
the afliftance intended me. 

It will be afted me, if I lay down this ex- 
ample as proper to be followed, and as an in- 
ftance of that mirth and chearfulnefs which I. 
think required inthefe nodlurnal amufements. I 
anfwer. No ! But I bring it as a proof that no- 
thing is fo proper to encourage thofe who are. 
fearful of being in the dark, as the circumftancc: 
of hearing company laughing and talking chear- 
ftilly in the next room. Inftead of amufirig my- 
felf with Emilius alone in thefe cafes, I would 

M 5 iget 
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get together fcveral good-humoured -chiMrcn of 
his age, noneof which I would at firft fend into the 
dark alone, but two er three, or more together j 
nor would i ever venture any one abfolutely alone, 
without being firft pretty well affured he would 
not be too much frightened. 

I don't conceive any thing more diverting and 
ufeful than fuch kind of amufemcwts, efpecially 
if managed with alittle addrefs. I would, in a 
large faloon or datrk ante-chamber, make a kind 
of labyrinth, with ftools, tables, (kreens,- &c» 
In the moft inacceffible part of thcfe, I would 
place eight or ten Httle boxes, all of a fort and 
iize, one of which only fliould be filled with 
Aveetmeats :^ I would then defcribe in fliort and 
plain terms the place where this box lay; and 
after making the little candidates caft lots for 
precedency, each (hould go in his t4^n till the 
prize fhould be found. I would give dire^ions 
that (hould appear plain enough to perfons ia 
any degree more attentive and lefs blunderiag 
than children^ ^ and (hould increafe the di£«. 

culty of finding the box in proportion to their 
dexterity. Figure to yourfelf a little Hercule» 
coming in with a box in his hand, elated with the 
fuppofed fuccefs of his expedition. It is laid; 
down on the table, and opened with a deal ^ 
ceremony. Methinks I hear hither the peais of 
laughter and hifies of the joyous little com* 

pany^ 

* To ufe childiren to be attentivvy never taUc to them about 

any thhig in which they are aot ^ery fe n;Gbljr intttrefted z 

buty above all, avoid amplificAtion and proxility. At the 

fame time> alfoj beware of being ambiguous orobfcui'c* 
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pzny^ when, infteadof theexpefted fweetmeats^ 
nothing is found in it but a fnail-fliell, a coal, 
an acorn, a little turnep, or fome fuch trifle, 
carefully wrapped up in mofs or cotton. 

At other times, I would hang fome little toy 
againft a wall newly white^waflied, and fend 
them in the dark to fetch it, without touching 
the wall. We fhould prefently fee, when thejr 
came into the light, whether they had fulfilled 
the conditions prefcribed 5 the corners of their 
hats, the fkirts of their coats, or their fleevesi 
would betray their want of dexterity. Thefe 
hints, I conceive, will be fuflicient; perhaps 
fome will think them more than neccflary, to 
give the reader an idea of thefe kind of amufe^ 
ments. Thofe who require me to be more par- 
ticular, fhould not read me at all. 

What advantages would not a man, educated 
in this manner, have in the night over otfcers ? 
His feet accuftomed to tread firm and fecure; 
his bands exercifed in the touch of furrounding 
objeftsj are capable of conducing him with eafe 
through the thickeft darknefs. His imagination, 
full of the nodurnal amufements of his youth^ 
is eafily diverted from terrifying objedls. If he 
hears the fits of unexpe£led laughter, inftead of 
conceiting them to be the effefls of ludicrous 
Ipirits, they recall to mind thofe of his former 
companions: if his Imaginatioii raifes up a noco* 
turnal aflembly, it is not a meeting of witche^^ 
but that he formerly attended in the apartment 
cf kis preceptor. The nighty recalling to his 

M 6 mind 
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mind nothing but chearful ideas, will never ap- 
pear hideous : on the contrary, having nothing to 
fear, he will delight in it. Is he required to go 
on a military expedition, he will be ready at any 
hour, either with his company or alone. He 
will be able to go into the camp of Saul, to ex- 
plore every part of it, without bewildering him- 
felf ; to march forward even to the king's tent, 
without awakening the guard, and to return un- 
perceived by any one. Are you to carry off the 
white horfes of Rhefus, agply boldly to him. 
Among perfons differently educated, you will 
not eafily find an Ulyffes. 

I have known people endeavour to cure chil- 
dren of being fearful in the night, by ufingthem 
to frequent furprifes. This method, however, 
is a very bad one, and produftive of a contrary 
effedl to that for which it is calculated j render- 
ing them in faft only the more timid. Neither 
reafon nor habit can poffibly make us perfeftly ea(y 
concerning an objeft of prefent danger, of which 
we know neither the kind nor the degree ; much 
lefs can- they deprive us of the fear arifing from 
thofe furprifes we may have often experienced. 

To fecUre my pupil, however, in the beft 
manner I could, from fuch accidents, I ihould 
give him the following advice. You know, 
Emilius, that in this cafe, you have always an 
undoubted right to ftand on your own defenfe ; 
for as the aggreffor does not give you time to 
judge whether he intends to injure or only to 
terrify you, and as he has taken his advantages, 

- yow 
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you may poffibly find no fafety in flight, Seife 
faft hold, therefore, boldly, of whatever fur- 
prifes you in the night ; whether it be man or 
beaft, it is no matter. Grafp and fqueeze him 
with all your force; if he refift, ftrike him ; he 
notfparing of your blo^s, but whatever he may 
fay or do, let him not go, till you know who 
and what he is. On explanation, you will find 
probably you had no great caufe to be afraid : 
this method of treating jcfters, alfo, will natu- 
rally difguft them w^ the fport. 

Although the toucn is more conftantly exer- 
cifed than any other of our fetifes ; the judgement 
immediately formed from it, is, as I before ob- 
ferved, more grofs and impcrfefi than that which 
is formed on any other ; becaufe perfons'who en- 
joy their eye-fight, are continually making ufe 
of that fenfe inftead of it; and as the eye re- 
connoitres a body much more eafily and fpeedily 
than the hand, we almoft always judge of bo- 
dies without employing the latter. On the 
other hand, however, the judgement of the 
touch is more certain; and that purely becaufe 
it is more confined : for this fenfe, not extend- 
ing itfelf to bodies beyond the reach of our 
hands, it ferves to reftify the miftakes of the 
others, which, launching forth to a great diftance, 
are exerted on objects barely perceptible j 
whereas, whatever is perceived by the touch is 
fully and completely fo. Add to this, that, 
joining when we pleafe the force of the mufcles 
to the aftion of the nerves^ we unite in one fimuT- 

taneous 
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taneous fenfation, the temperature, magnitude, 
figure, weight, and foJidity of the objed per- 
ceived. Thus the touch being, of all our fenfes, 
that which informs us beft of the impreffion 
which ^ther bodies make on our's, it is that for 
which we have the moft frequent u&, and which 
more immediately fupplies us with the know- 
ledge neceflary to our prefervation. 

As our fenfe of feeling, when properly exer- 
cifed, becomes a fupplement to fight, why may 
it not alfo fupply that of hearing to a certain 
degree i efpocially as fgundHre known to excite, 
in fonorous bodieF^; vjjbrations fenfible to the 
touch ? Lay your band upon the body of the vio- 
loncello, and you will be able, without the af- 
iiftance of either eyes or ears, to diliinguifh, 
by the manner in which it vibrates, whether 
the found it gives be grave or acute j whether it 
arife from the treble firing or the bafs. Were 
the fenfes exercifed, with attention, in this 
manner, Idoubt not but, in time, we might 
acquire fuch a degree of fenfibility as to be 
able to diftinguifli an whole air by means, 
of the fingers. On this fuppofition, it is 
plain we might eaCly talk to deaf perfons by 
mufick : for notes and time being no lefs fufc^- 
tible of regular combinations than articulate 
words, they may he made ufe of in the fame 
manner as the elements of fpecch. 

There are fome exercifes, however, that 
impair the fenfe of feeling, and make it dull^ 
others again render it mgre fiae and delicate^ 

The 
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The former, uniting a gooil deal of motion and 
force to the continua! imprcffton of hard bodies, 
make the ikin hard and callous, depriving it of 
its natural fenfibiiity : the latter are thofe which 
vary the fame fcnfation, by light aiid frequent 
£Onta<^, in fuch a manner that the mind, intent 
on fuch imprelEons inceflkntly repeated, accjuires 
a facility of comprehending all their modifica- 
tions. This difference is very fenlible In the 
ufc of mufical inftruments; the hard and 
deftruiiive touch of the violoncello, the baCe- 
viol, andeven of the violin, in rendering the 
fingers more flexible, hardens their extremi- 
ties : whereas the flight and fmooth touch of 
the harpfichord or fpiiinet, at the fame time 
that it makes them pliant and flexible, makes 
them alfo ftill more fcnfible. The fpinnet, 
therefore, is in this refpedl to be preferred. 

It is requifiie that the external ikin (bould 
be fo far hardened as to endure the impreffion 
and aJCerations in the air: for this it is that de- 
feuds all the reft. Afterthis, however, J would 
not have the hands applied too long and often 
to the fame kind of labour, as by this means the 
(kin becomes odious, and lofcs that exquifite 
degree of fenfibiltty, which enables us to judge of 
bodies by Aightly pailtng the hand over them i and 
which, according to the diifcrcnt fpccies of con- 
ta<3, makes us. In the d:irk, frequently to Ibudder. 

Where is the nccelHiy far ray pupil to have 

his feet always fecured by the hide of an <uc? 

Where would be the hann, if his own ikin 

4 jliDutd 
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fliould ferve him inftead of the foles of his 
fhoes ? It is evident, that the delicacy of the 
fkin, in this part of the body, can never be 
ufeful, though it may be fometimes hurtful. 
When the citizens of Geneva were alarmed in 
the night, in the depth of winter, by the ene- 
my, they found theil* muikets fooner than their 
fhoes. Had none of them ever been ufed to 
walk barefoot, who knows if their city might 
not have been taken ? 

A man fhould always be armed againft un- 
forefeen accidents. Emilius, therefore, (hall 
accuftom himfelf to run barefoot, in all feafons, 
about his chamber, up and down ftairs, and 
into the garden : fo far from blaming him for 
it, I would imitate him, taking care only to 
keep the way clear of broken glafs. I fliall 
treat of his manual fports and labour prefently; 
in the mean time, I would have him learn all 
thofe fteps, which favour the various turnings 
and windings of the body, and to aflfume an 
eafy and firm pofition in all its various atti- 
tudes. He fhould learn to leap well, both 
as to diftance and height, as well as to climb 
up a tree 5 and to fpring over a wall ^ hp 
fhould acquire the knack of being always 
mafler of his equilibrium in thefe exercifesj 
all his motions and geftures being regulated by 
the laws of gravity, long before I fhould trouble 
him with aa explanation of the principles of 
flaticks. By the manner, in which his foot refls 
on the ground, and his body on bis leg, he 

fhoifld 
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fcould feel whether it were well or ill placed. 
A fteady pofture is always graceful, and the 
firmeft attitudes are ever the moft elegant, If I 
were a dancing mafter, I would not teach the 
monkey tricks of Marcel*; though it muft be 
faid they were well enough adapted to the coun- 
try where he taught them : but, inilead of em- 
ploying my pupil perpetually in cutting capers, 
I would lead him to the foot of fome fteep and 
rugged rock : there I would inftruft him in the 
various attitudes it might be neceffary for him 
to aflumej in what manner to carry his head, his 
body, and where to reft his hands and his feet, 
as occafion required, to leap from point to point, 
both in afcending and defcending. I would 
rather make him emulous of a roe -buck, than of 
a dancer at the opera. 

As the operations of the fenfe of feeling are 
confined within the reach of our hands, fo thofe 
of the fight are extended beyond it. It is this 
circumftance which renders the latter fo delu- 

fivc 

* A celebrated dancing-mafter at Pari8> who, knowing 
very well with whom he had to do> aifedled to play the 
extravagant, and to give his art an air of importance, 
which people pretended to think ridiculous j but for 
which, neverthelefs, they in reality held him in great 
refpe6t. There is at prefent another inftance of the like 
kind, in an art notlefs frivolous ; a comedian takes upon him 
the man of importance, affe^ing the enthufiafl in his 
profeflToB, and fucceeds in the fame manner. This is a 
fure method of fucceeding in France. Real abilities, 
more fimple and lefs empirical, are not encouraged there i 
Biodefty being fuppofed only an indication of folly. 
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five; at one view., the fight coraprehends the 
various objects contained in half the horizon. 
How is it poifibJe it ibould not be fbmetimes 
deceived, amkifi that multitude of fimultaneous 
ienfations, andthejudgement they excite ? The 
fight is, indeed, the moft defective of all our 
fenfes ;' and that precifely becaufe it is the moft 
comprehenfive, and that, leaving the reft at fo 
great a diftance behind it, its operations are too 
extenfive and inftantaneous to be corre<9:ed by 
them. We may add further, that the very illu- 
fions of perfpeciive are neceflary to enable us to 
form a right notion of extenlion, aod compare 
its feveral parts and relations. . Were there no 
deception in the appearances of things, nothing 
vould feem to exifi at adiftance : without the 
gradations of magnitude and fhade we could not 
perceive asy difiancei^ or rather, with regard to 
us, there would in id&. be none at all. If of 
two trees of equal height, the one an hundred 
paces diftance ibould appear as tall and as di- 
ftinft as the other which flood but ten paces off, 
we fliould naturally place one clofe by the fide 
of thc^ther. If we were to perceive the di- 
menfions of all objefts, fuch as ihey really are, 
we fhould perceive no fpace, but every thing 
would appear immediately. in the eye. 

The. fenfe of feeing has but one ftandard 
whereby to judge of the magnitude and diftance 
of objefts; and this rs the angie they malce in the 
eye; and, as this angle is the fimple effcdt 
of a compound caufe* the judgment imme- 
diately 
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diately excited thereby, leaves every particular 
caufe unde terminate, or neceflarily defeftive.. 
For how is it poffible for us to tell, on mere in- 
fpe<9jon, wbetlier the angle, under which I iee 
one objeft left than another,, is fo, becaufe the 
firft obje£l is-Teally Jefs^ or becaufe itoalyexifts 
at a greater diftance ? 

We muft in this cafe take a method different 
from the preceding ; inftead of reducing the fen- 
lation to its fimplcfl: form, we muft double it> 
©r confirm it by another ; fubjefting tbe vifu^l 
to the taiSlile organ, and jreprefling, if I may 
foexpreft myfelf, the impetuoiityof the former 
/enfe, by the Hvore precife and regular operations 
-of the latter. For want of being accuftomed to 
this pradlice, we eftimate heights, diftances, and 
^magnitudes very inaccurately. A proof, alfo, 
that this is not the defe£l of the fenfe, but of 
the ufe of it, is, that engineers, furveyors, 
architefts, mafo«is, and painters have general- 
ly -more dexterity this way than any other peo- 
|>le, and eftimate ^menfions and dillances much 
«nore exa^ly. Their profeffion affording them 
-that experience which we negleft to acquire, 
|:bey cokrradi the ambiguity of the angle, by 
tbofe more determinate appearances which ac- 
company it. 

It is eafy to prevail on children, to engage in 
any thing that requires them to, move freely 
about. There are a thoufand ways, therefore,, 
to intereft him in measuring and oftimating di- 
ftances. Let us fuppofe we have a very high 

cherry- 
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cherry-tree J what muft we do to gather fome 
cherries from the top ? Is the ladder in the barn 
long enough ? Here is a rivulet too wide for us 
to jump over : how fhall we get acrofs ? Will 
one of the planks, that lie in the court-yard, 
reach from fide to fide ? We have a mind to 
fifli, out of our chamber-window, in the moat 
/that furrounds the houfe : how many fathom 
miift be our line ? I would make a fwing to 
reach from tree to tree ; how many yards of rope 
is neceflTary ? They tell me that oar room in the 
other houfe is to be five and twenty feet fquare : 
do you think it will be big enough for us ? Is it 
bigger than this ? We are out on a ramble and 
are very hungry, there are two villages in fight : 
at which fhall we dine ? — Thefe and a thoufarwi 
other occafions of the like kind might belaid 
hold of, to tffeQ. this purpofe. 

Do you want to excite an indolent and lazy 
child to the exercife of running, when he has 
no natural inclination for that or any other, 
though perhaps intended for the army? He is per- 
fuaded, we will fuppofe, I know not how,* that 
perfons of his birth and expectations ought to 
do and know nothing ; and that his rank 
will ferve him inftead of arms, legs, and 
every kind of abilities. The addrefs of Chi- 
ron himfelf might hardly fuffice to make fuch a 
gentleman an Achilles. The difficulty would, 
indeed, be fo much the greater to me, as I 
would prefcribe him abfolutely nothing. I have 
already deprived myfelf of the means of exhor- 
tations. 
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tations, promifes, menaces, and emulation : how 
then am I to excite him to run, without faying 
any thing to him ? To run myfelf, would not 
be a very certain, and it would alfo bean incon- 
venient method. Befides, it is neceflary that he 
fliould, at the fame time, deduce from this exer- 
cife fome objefk of inftrufiion ; in order to ac- 
cuftom the operations of the corporeal machine, 
and thofe of the underftanding, to proceed in 
concert. This therefore fliould be my method : 
that is, if I fliould take upon me to adl in fuch 
an inftance. 

In walking out with my young fluggard after 
dinner, I would fometimes put a couple of cakes, 
fuch as he fliould be moft fond of, in my pocket 5 
we would each of us eat one*, and return con- 
tentedly home. I would after fome time let 
him fee that I had taken out three cakes with 
me. As he could very eafily eat half a dozen^ 
he foon defpatches his own, and aflcs me for the 
third. ** No (fay I) I can eat it very well myfelf, 
or, we will divide it : or, flay, we had better let 
thofe two little boys, there, run a race for it." 
I call them to us, fliow them the cake, and 

propofe 
* The reader will eaiily underftand thefe walks are 
meant to be taken in the cpuntry. The public walks of 
great cities are deftruftive to children of both fexes. It is 
iherethey imbibe the principle of vanity^ and a defire of 
being admired. It is at the Luxembourg/the Thuilleries, 
and particularly in the gardens of the Palais- royal, that 
the young people in Paris go to learn thofe foppifti and 
impertinent airs, which render them fo ridiculous, and 
iDake them fo much hilTed at and fo deteftable in every 
part of Europe, 
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propofe the terms. Tine bojs defire- no bet« 
ter condi«kms ; and the cake >s accordingly 
placed oaa<gceatftone which jferves for the goal » 
The diftance being^ marked, we go and fit 
down : at die iignal given, the racers fet off;, 
the vidor feifing the cake, and deyouring it 
without mercjr^ befoir the feces of the vanquifll'^ 
ed and the fpe^tors. 

This-atnuiement is certainly of more ralue 
than the cake, but fuppofing he does not take 
to it, and that this firft efTay produces nothings 
I am neither offended nor impatient \ the edu- 
cation of children is a pro&€bn in wbrck we 
fiiuft ftudy to lofe time, in order to gain it« We 
continue our walks as ufiial ; often taking three 
cakes, fometimes four; and giving from time 
ko time one, and fometimes^ two, to the racers^ 
If the prize were not considerable, thofe who 
difputed it would not be ambitious of obtain- 
ing it; the winner, therefore, is always highlit 
commended, and carefTed, as having done fcxnc- 
thing extraordinary. To diverfiiy the fcene^ 
and render it more intepefting, I make the courfe 
longer, aftd admit fcveral candidates. They arc 
now hardly entered the lifts, before the paffen- 
gers ffop to look at them ; animating them, as 
they run, with acclamations, fhoudng, and 
clapping of hands ; at the fame time, I fee my 
litde gentleman, every now and then, eagerly 
take part with one or the other of the ruoncrs, 
rifing up, and crying out when one is getting 

before 
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before another. Tfcefe afford tobim the amufe- 
ment of the Olympick games* 

The runners, however, are fometimes^ guilty 
crf^fout play ; they fey holdof eadi other, tumble 
one another dovrn, or throw fints m their way, 
to cut their feet. This fumifees me with ajuft 
pretext to Separate them, and- to make them run 
from different places equally diftant from the goal. 
The reafon of this precaution will appear pre- 
fcntly 5 for this important affair muft be treated 
circumftantially. 

Being fo frequently mortified at feeing his fa- 
vourite cakes thus devoured by others' before his 
ejres, my yoHng gentlemair at length begins to 
fufpeft, that to run well is of fome uft ; and 
feeing that he has two legs as well as otherboys, 
he begins in fecret to make fome trials of his 
abilities. I take care to fecm not to-obferve him, 
but find that my ftratagem takes. After fome 
tSme, he begins to think hhnfelf equal to the 
cnterprife ; and, as I forcfaw, afle6k to impor- 
tune me for the remaming cakeJ I, of courfe, 
refufe him ; on which he firms to take pet, 
and fays—" Well, Sir, tay it down on the ftone ; 
mark the diftance, and we will fee who wifts 
it."—" Mighty good ! f I reply ironically) cart 
fofine a gentleman as yooru» ? You will only 
whet your appetite, and get nothing to cat.** 
Piqued at my raillery^, however, he exerts his 
flrength, and bears off the priue ; which is the 
more eafy for him to do, as I have made the 
courfe but fhort, and have taken cart to exclude 

one 
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one or two of the beft runners. It is readily t# 
be conceived that my point thus gained, it is 
not difficult for me to keep him up to thisexer- 
cife. Indeed he acquires, in a ihort time, fo 
great an inclination for it; that, without par* 
tiality, he is able to beat almoft all his compa* 
nions, be the courfe as long as it wilL 

This advantage gained, is produdive of an* 
other which I did not think of : when he won 
the prize but feldom, he ufed to eat it up alone, 
as did the others; but being accuftomed to win 
it often, he becomes generous, and lets the van- 
quifhed partake of it. This circumftance fur- 
nifhes me with a moral obfervadon, and teaches 
me the true principle of generoHty. 

By continuing to make my little runners fet 
out from different places at one time, I contrive 
the diftances, without his perceiving it, to be 
unequal ; fo that one having farther to nm than 
another has a vifible difadvantage : but, though I 
leave my difciple to his own choice, he knows 
not how to profit by this inequality. Without 
troubling himfelf about the diftance, he always 
prefers the fmoothefl ground ; fo that, forefee- 
ing his choice, I can make him win or lofe the 
cake at pleafure ; this piece of addrefs anfwers 
more ends alfo than one. As my defign, how*- 
ever, is that he Ihoud perceive the difference in 
queflion, I endeavour to make him fenfible of it: 
but, however indolent at other times, he is fo 
animated in his diverfion, and diflrufts me ib 
little^ that I have all the trouble in the world to 

5 make 
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make him perceive I have tricked him. At 
length, neverthelefs, ip fpite olhis inattention, 
I gain my point ; and he reproaches me accord- 
ingly for the deception. To this I reply, by 
afking him, what right he has to complain ? 
'* If I give you a cake, have not I a right to 
*' make my own conditions ? Who obliges you 
*' to run ? Did I promife to make your diftan- 
*' ces all equal ? Have not you, befides, always 
*' your choice? Take the fliorteft; who will 
*' hinder you ? Don't you fee that I favoured 
** you in this matter, and that the difference 
*' you complain of is to your advantage, if you 
** know how to make ufe of it ?" All this is 
very plain ; my young gentleman underftands it; 
and, in order to make a proper choice, looks 
more narrowly after the di fiances prefcribcd. 
He fets out with meafuring each by the number 
of fteps : this method, however, he finds flow 
and defeftive : befides I take it into my head to 
diverfify and increafe their number, on the fame 
day; by which means the amufement of running 
becomes a kind of paflion ; and it is with regret 
that time is loft in meafuring the feveral diftances 
which fhould be employed in running the race. 
The vivacity of infancy ill agrees with fuch de- 
lays i he learns, therefore, to fee better, and to 
eftimate diftances by his eye. In a word, after 
repeated trials of feme months, and correcting 
a few of his miftakes, I fucceed fo well in thus 
teaching him to meafure by his eye, that when 
I place a cake on any obje<St, he knows its 
Vol. I. N diftancc 
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diftance as well by looking at it, as if he had 
meafured it with a chain. 

As the judgement is more infeparably attached 
to the fight than to any other of the fenfes, it 
requires a great deal of time to learn to fee : a 
long time is requifite for us to compare the fen- 
fations of the fight with thofe of the touch ; in 
order to habituate the former of thofe fenfes to 
make a faithful report of figures and diftances. 
The moft penetrating fight in the world can give 
us no idea of extention, without the touch, or 
a fenfe of progreiEve motion. The whole uni- 
verfe muft appear to an oyfter but as a fingle 
point 5 nor would it feem otherwife, were that 
oyfter animated by an human foul. It is only 
by means of walking about, touching, counting, 
and taking the dimenfions of ©bje6ts, that we 
learn to judge of them : but if We accuftom our- 
felves always to meafure them^ the fenfe, confid- 
ing on the inftrument, acquires no accuracy to 
eftimate without it. Neither is it proper for a 
child to pafs immediately from the menfuration of 
objefts to eftimate them j he fliould begin to efti- 
mate by parts, when he cannot comprehend 
altogether; comparing fuch imaginary divifions 
to aliquot parts of admeafurement : thefe again 
he fliould learn to apply by the fight only^ and 
not-by the hand. I would have him, however, 
confirm his operations at firft, by taking afterwards 
the real admeafurement ; in order to correal his 
errors, and that, if any falfe appearance remain- 
ed in the fenfe, he might be able to rectify it by 

his 
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his judgement. There are natural meafures, 
which are nearly the fame in all places j fuch 
are the ftep of a man, the extent of his arms, his 
height, &c. When a child can eftimate thq 
height of a.ftory, his preceptor may make him 
employ it as the roeafure of a fathom ; fo that 
when he would eftimate the height of a fteeple, 
he may meafure it by the ftories of an houfe. If 
he would know how many leagues he has travel -p 
led, let him reckon the time he has been in go 
ing ; which will ferve him very well, particu* 
larly if you give him no affiftance in any of thefc 
things, but let him difcoverthem all himfelf. 

It is impoifible tojudge accurately of the dimen* 
fions of bodies, unlefs we learn alfo to know their 
figures, and even to imitate thofe figures; for this 
imitation is founded on nothing elfe but the rules 
of perfpe<9;ive, and we cannot eftimate the extenfion 
of bodies by their appearance, unlefs we have fomc 
knowledge of thofe rules. Children, being great 
imitators, all attempt to defign ; I will have my 
pupil cultivate that art; not for the fake of the art 
itfelf, but only to give him a good eye and a fupple 
hand. It is to be obferved, indeed, in general, 
that it is of little confequence whether he be ex-* 
pert at any of the exercifes he partakes of^ pro- 
vided he acquires that perfpicacity and agility 
which they are calculated to teach him. I fhall 
take particular care, therefore, he ihall h^ve 
fto drawing-mafter, who will only teach him to 
imitate imitations, and defign after defigns. I 
JWowld hAY.(? bim haye no other matter than na- 

N 2 ture; 
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ture ; no other model than the objedls themfelves. 
He fliould have before his eyes the original itfelf, 
and not the paper reprefenting it : thus he fliould 
-defign an houfe from an houfe, a tree from a 
tree, a man from a man, that he might be ac- 
cuftomed to obferve minutely and accurately ihe 
appearances of bodies, and not take falfe and ar- 
tificial imitations for true and genuine. I would 
even difcourage him from endeavouring to trace 
any thing from memory, till by frequent and 
repeated obfervations, its figure fl)ould be ftrong- 
ly imprinted on his imagination ; left he fliould 
otherwife, by fubftituting fomefantaftic image in- 
ftead of the real one, lofe the knowledge of pro- 
portion, and a tafte for the genuine beauties of 
nature. 

I know that, by going to work in this man- 
ner, he will continue to blot and fcratch a long 
time, without producing any likene/s; that it will 
belong before he acquires by thefe means an ele- 
gance in fketching the outlines, and the light 
touches of the mafter ; nay it is poflible he may 
never attain any difcernment in the fine efFed 
of painting, or a good tafte for defign. By way 
of recompence, however, he will certainly con- 
tract a jufter fight and a more fteadyhand; he will 
acquire the knowledge of the true relations of 
fize and figure, between animals, plants and 
other natural bodies, and a more perfect experi- 
ence in the effefts of perfpediive. This is the 
very point I aim at ; my intention being, not fo 
xnuch that he fliould know how to ixflitate ob- 
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je£ls as to become fully acquainted ,with them. 
I h^d much rather, for inftance, that he (hould 
fliow me the acanthus, in the plant it;felf ; and 
that he fhould be lefs expert in drawing the leaves 
of a chapiter. 

In this exercife, as well as in all the reft, I 
intend not that my pupil fhould amufe himfdf 
alone. 1 would make it ftill more agreeable, 
by conftantly partaking it with him. 1 would 
have him have no other rival than myfelf ^ fuch 
however, I would always be, without relaxation 
or rifki this would make our employment inte- 
refting v/ithout exciting jealoufy. 1 would fol- 
low his example, in taking up the crayon, and 
in drawing at fnft as bad- as IJmfelf. Though 
1 were an Apelles, I would appear to him as a 
mere dauber. 1 would begin by fketching out 
the figure of a man, as boys do againft the wall : 
an horizontal ftroke for each arm, and a vertical 
one for each leg, and the fingers as big as the 
wrifts. After fome time, we fhould both of us 
obferve the difproportion of this wretched (ketch.; 
we fhould obferve that a man's leg is not equally 
thick all the way, that the length of the arms 
bear a certain proportion to the height of the body, 
&c. In his progrefs in this art, I take care to 
keep pace with him as clofely as I can j or, if 
I advance a little, it is fo much only as to give 
him room eafily to overtake me, and fometimes 
to go before me in his turn. Being properly 
provided with pencils and colours, we endeavour 
to imitate the appearance and colouring of ob- 
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jefts as well as their figure and outlines. The 
artift will readily perceive that, by this method 
of proceeding, we muft make ftrange work. In 
our rudeft fketches, however, and amidft the 
worftof our dawbings, there is fomerefemblancc 
of nature, as we never fail to keep our eye on 
the works of our great maftcr. We were fome 
time ago concerned about ornamental furniture 
for our apartment ; at prefent, you fee, wef 
are provided with the means of fupplying our- 
felves. I get our drawings framed and glazed, 
to the end that they may receive no additional 
touches, but be prefervcd in their primitive im- 
perfe<9:ion. Hence each of us is interefted in 
executing our works at firft as well as poffible* 
Thefe are accordingly arranged in order round 
the room : each defign is repeated perhaps twenty 
or thirty times, ^nd difplays the progrefs of the 
artift, from the time when his draft of a build- 
ing was only that of a fhapelefs front, till it re- 
ceived its juft proportions of figure, lights, and 
fhades. The gradations of this progrefs give 
us cccafion to meke many curious and intereft- 
ing comparifons, that always excite our emu- 
lation. 

Our firft and groffeft dawbings, I take care to 
have fet in fine gilt frames, which fervc as a 
foil to their deformity ; and, in proportion as 
thedefign itfelfis improved, and the imitation 
becomes more exaft, I diminifli the luftre of the 
frames 5 giving as a reafon, that when the paint- 
ing is good^ it requires no ornament to fet it ofF» 

and 
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and that it would be a pity the frame fhould en- 
gage the attention that fliould be beftowed on 
the piflure. Hence we both afpire to the ho- 
nour of having our pieces fetin plain frames; and 
when either of us defpifes the performance of the 
other he condemns it, of courfe, to a gilt one. 
Some time or otl^er, no doubt, our conduct in 
this particular will become proverbial with us, 
and we fliall admire how fond many people are to 
do themfelves juftice, by having their pi6lures 
(o finely framed. 

I have faid that geometry is above the capa- 
city of children ; but that it is fo, is our own 
fault. We do not perceive that their method is 
not our*s ; and that what is the art of reafoning, 
in us, is nothing more than thwart of perceiving, 
in them. Inftead of teaching them, therefore, 
our method, we ought to ftudy their's. For our 
way of learning geometry is as much an affair 
of the imagination, as of reafoning. When 
once the propofition is laid down, we fet about 
conceiving the demonftration of it ; that is, we 
endeavour to find from what propofition already 
known, the other is a neccffary confequence ; and 
from all the confequences which may be drawn 
from fuch propofition, to fix on that which is 
precifely fought. 

By this method, however, the moft txzQ. 
rcafoner in the world, unlefs he is alfo poflefled 
of invention, muft foon be obliged to ftop Ihort. 
And what is the confequence? Inftead of being 
inftrufted to trace out demonftration s, we 
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only receive thofe which are dictated to us ; 
inftead of being taught to reafon, the mafter^ 
reafons for us, and exercifes only our memories. 
If you cut out and form exa<St geometrical 
figures, combine them, place them one upon 
another, and examine their relations, you will 
foon make yourfelf mafter of the elements of 
geometry; without ever troubling yourfelf about 
definitions, problems, or any other theoretical 
modes of demonftration. For my part, I do 
not pretend to teach Emilius geometry ; but de- 
fign that he fhall teach it me. I will fcarch for 
the proper relations, and he (hall find them ; 
which he will the more eafily do, as I fhaH 
look for them merely with that view. Inftead 
of taking a pair of compafTes, for example, to • 
defcribe a circle, I would do it with a piece of 

thread, turning on a point. By which means, 
when I (hould come afterwards to compare the 
length of the different radii of fuch a circle, 
Emilius would naturally laugh at my fimplicity, 
and o;ive me to underftand, that the fame thread 
being conftantly extended from the centre, in 
tracing the periphery, it is impoilible that all the 
parts of the latter (hould not be at equal diftances 
from the former. 

Were I defirous of meafuring an angle of fixty 
degrees, I would not defcribe only a fegment, 
but a whole circle; for with children nothing 
(hould be left to fuppofition. By doing thus, I 
find that the fegment, bounded by the two fides 
of the angle, is juft a fixth part of the whole cir- 
cle. 
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cle. After this, keeping the point of the com- 
^ pafles in the fame centre, I woiild defcribe ^ 
fecond circle ; of which I fliould. find the fcg 
ment to be alfo a fixth part of the whole, as be- 
fore : I would then defcribe a third, and fo go on 
with defcribing concentrick circles, and meafur- 
ing the angle on each, till Emilius, ftruck with 
' my ftupidity, fhould inform me that, whether 
the arch be greater or lefs, the fame angle would 
be always the fixth part of a circle. By this ex- 
ample alone my pupil would become perfe£lly 
acquainted with the ufe of a protradtor. 

To prove that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right ones, they are ufually 
defcribed in a circle. I,- on the contrary, would 
fo contrive it that Emilius fliould firft obferve 
this in the cirfcle itfelf : when I would obferVe 
to him that, if the circle were rubbed out, and 
the right lines only remained, the angles would 
remain ftill the fame. 

It is common to neglcdl the nicety of geome- 
trical figures, as they are fuppofed perfeft in 
the demonftration* But, as we fliall never trou- 
ble ourfelves about demonftrations, our moft 
important concern will be to draw our figures 
cxaftly ; to make a fquare as perfectly fquare, 
and a circle as completely round, as. poffible. 
To prove the accuracy of the figure, we fliould.^ 
examine it by all its perceptible properties, and 
this would give us every day an opportunity of 
difcovering new ones. We fliould compare the* 
two halves of a circle, by folding it together in 
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the line of its diameter; and of thofe of a fquare by 
doubling it in that of its diagonal. We fhould 
difpute whether the equality, obfervable in the 
circle and fquare thus folded, obtained alfo in 
the parallelogram, the trapezium and other 
figures. Sometimes, alfo, we fhould attempt ' 
to forefee the fuccefs of the experiment, be- 
fore we made it i to endeavour to aiBgn the 
reafons, &c. 

Thus Geometry would be, to my pupil, only 
the art of ufing the fcale and compafs ; nor 
Ihould he ever be fuffered to confound it with the 
art of defign, in profecuting which he fhould urfe 
neither of thefe inftruments. Thefe indeed 
fhould be always kept under lock and key ; and 
IJmilius be very feldom, and but for a fhort 
time indulged with them, that he might hot ac- 
quire a flovenly way of fketching his defigns : 
y^c fhould, however, frequently take out our 
drawings in our excurfions, and difcourfe on 
what wc had done, or might defign to do, at 
dur return. 

I fhall never forget having feen a young man 
at Turin, who was taught in his infancy, the 
various relations between the outlines and fur- 
faces of bodies, by having cakes fet bcf6re him^ 
cut into all manner ofreguhr folids > by which 
means he exhaufled the fcience of Archimedes^' 
in fiudying which form contained the greatefl 
qtiantity. 

When a child plays at battledore and fhuttle- 
cock^ be exercifes his eye and asm j when he 

whips 
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whips a top, he acquires frefh ftrength by ex- 
erting what he pofleffes, but in this exercife 
what does he learn ? I have often afked, why 
children are not made to apply themfelves to 
many of thofe games of (kill and dexterity, 
which are praflifed by men; fuch as tennis, 
fives, and billiards, or to play on mufical in- , 
ftruments. To this queftion it hath been con- 
ftantly replied, that fome of thefe diverfions are 
above their capacity, and that their limbs and 
organs are not fufficiently formed for the others. 
Thefe reafons, however, appear to rpie vefy 
wnfatisfacSiory ; a child, it is true, has not the 
ftature of a man, and yet he wears clothes made 

in the fame form and manner. I don't mean 
that he ftiould play with the fame mafs, or at a 
billiard-table three feet high; that he fliould 
make one in a party at our tennis-courts, or that 
we {hould load his little arm with our heavy 
rackets : he might exercife himfelf, however, 
in a faloon, where means fhould be previoufly 
taken -to fecure the windows ; he might at firft 
make ufe of foft balls, his rackets might be made 
of light wood, afterwards of parchment, and at 
length of cat-gut, as he increafed in ftrength. 
You prefer the Ihuttle-cock, becaufe it is lefs 
fatiguing and dangerous. For both thefe rea- 
fpns, however, you are in the wrong. This is 
mere women's play : but you will find no woman 
who is not frightened at the motion of a tennis- 
ball. Their white and delicate (kins are not 
adapted to biuife^, nor are their complexions 

N6 and 
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and features to be marred by contufions. But 
men, deftined to be hardy and vigorous, muft 
not expeft to become fuch without peril ; and 
what defence can we be fuppofed capable of 
making, if we are never attacked ? We always 
indulge ourfelves inthofe amufements, at which 
we may remain inexpprt without danger ; a fhut- 
tle-cock, in falling, hurts nobody : but nothing 
renders the arms fo a£i:ive as the neceflity of fc- 
curing the head, nor the fight fo quick as that 
of preferving the eyes. To fpring from one 
fide of a tennis-court to the other; to judge of 
the rebounding of a ball while it is in the air; 
and to return it with afure and fteady arm ; thefe 
are diverfions lefs adapted to the amufement 
of grown perfons, than proper to form them in 
youth. 

The fibres of a child, it may be faid, are too 
foft : his mufcles may indeed be lefs elaftic, 
but they are more fupple ; his arm may have lefs 
force than that of a man ; it is neverthelefs ati 
arm, and capable of doing every thing propor* 
tioned to its fize and ftrengih, of which any 
other machine of the like kind is capable. Chil* 
dren,it is faid, have no dexterity in their hands and 
arms ; it is for this reafon I would teach it them : 
a man with as little exercife would not have a 
jot more. The ufe of our organs is to be known 
only by employing them. Nothing but long 
experience can teach us how to turn them to the 
greeted advantage: we cannot alfo too much apply 
ourfelves to the acquirement of this experience. 

Every 
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Every thing that has once beeij done is cer- 
tainly pfa6licable. Now nothing is more com- 
mon than to fee fprightly and dextrous children 
have as much aftivity of body as grown men. 
At the fairs, we fee the little equilibrifts dance 
upon the wire, walk on their hands, leap, and 
tumble about with great agility. For how many 
years together hath not the attention of the pub- 
lic been engaged, by the Italian comedy, wifh 
the performances of children ? Who hath not 
heard,throughout Germany and Italy, of the little 
pantomimical company of the famous Nicolini I 
Did any one ever remark that the motions of 
thofe children were lefs free, their attitudes lefe 
graceful, their ear lefs nice, or their dancing lefs 
eafy, than thofe of performers full grown ? At 
firft, indeed, our fingers are generally fhort, 
thick, and ftifF in their motion, our hands are 
plump and little adapted to grafp any things 
all this, however, doth not hinder many chil- 
dren from learning to write and draw, at an age, 
when others are equally incapable of holding the 
pen or the crayon. All Paris muft remember 
the little Englifli girl, who, at ten years of age, 
performed fuch wonders on the harpfichord : and 
I fliall never forget, that I myfelf once faw, 
at the houfe of a certain magiftrate, a little boy, 
his ion, whom they placed, like a ftatue, on 
the table, in the middle of the deffert 5 while he 
played on the violin almoft as big as himfelf, 
and furprifcd even the beft artifts by the com- 
pafs of his execution. 

Thefe, 
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Thefc, and an hundred other examples that 
might be given of the like kind, appear to me 
conv4ncing proo& that the fuppofed inaptitude 
■of children for the various exercifes of grown 
perfons, is merely imaginary ; and that, if we 
do not fee them fucceed in many, it is becaufe 
they have not praftifed them. 

It may here be objeded that I fall into the fame 
error, with refpc6l to the premature cultivation 
of the corporeal powers of children, as I have 
condemned in thofeof their minds* There is, 
however, a very material difference ; for in the 
one cafe the progrefsthcy make is only apparent, 
and in the other it is real, I have already prov- 
ed that they do not adtially poflefs the degree of 
underftanding they appear to have ; whereas in 
their aftrons, whatever they appear to do, they 
aftually efFeft. Befides this, it ihould alwaj^ 
•be remembred that what we propofe in this way 
is merely as an amufement, as an eafy and vo- 
luntary exertion f>f thofe powers which natuce 
requires to be exerted. It is the.art of varyiog 
the amufements of children in order to render 
•them more agreeable ; without laying any fuch 
conftraint on their young minds as would turn 
•their diverfions into labour. For, after all, in 
/what manner can they amufe themfelves, with- 
out -my being able ,to convert the obj.e6i of their 
pleafure into that of inftru£tion? And, though 
this ihould not be always the cafe, yet provided 
their time paiTed away in innocence, their pro- 
grefs in any kind of knowledge wouid not be of 

any 
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any great confequence : whereas, when they are 
laid under a neceffity of learning this thing or the 
other, it is impoffible, in the ufual method of 
inftruftion, for the preceptor to carry his pointy 
without trouble, vexation, and reftraint. 

What I have already faid coitcernir^ thofe 
two fenfes, whofe ufe is the moft conftant and 
important, may ferve as an example m the man- 
ner of exercifiiig the reft. The fight and the 
touch are equally applied to bodies in motion 
and at reft ; but, as a vibration in the ambient 
air is necefiary to affeit the organs of hearing, 
nothing lefs than a body in motion can excite 
in us thefenfation of found, and if all the bo- 
dies that furround us were conftantly at reft, we 
fhould never hear the leaft found. In the night, 
therefore, when moving ourfelves as little as 
we pleafe, we need be apprehenfive of dan- 
geronly from other moving bodies, it is neceflary 
that we fhould have a quick ear, and be able 
to judge, from the fen fat ion that affeifts us, 
whether the body caufing it be great or little, 
near or at a diftance, weak or violent in its mo- 
tion. The air, when fo agitated as to produce 
founds, Js fubjeft to repercuffions that refleft 
its vibrations: hence arife echoes, that repeat 
tlie former fenfaition, and make the fonorous 
body appear to exift in a different place to that 
in which it really is. On a plain, or in a val- 
ley, alfo, if we lay our ear clofe to the ground. 
We iball hear the voice of men and the tramp- 

lin^ 
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ling of horfes much farther than if we fhould 
ftand upright. 

As we have compared the fight to the touch, 
it will be proper to compare it alfo to the fenfe 
of hearing, and to know which of the two im- 
preffions is made the foonefl: on the orgsns by 
the fame objeft. When we fee the fire of a 
piece of ordnance^ it may be yet time enough 
to avoid the ball ; but when you hear the re- 
port, it is too late ; the ball hath already done 
its execution. One may judge of the diftance 
of the clouds in a ftorm, from the interval of 
time between the flafh of lightening and the 
clap of thunder. Take care to make a child 
acquainted with this fort of experiments; let 
him make all thofe which are not above his ca- 
pacity, and find the others by indudion; but I 
had rather an hundred times he fhould be igno- 
rant of them, than that you fhould give him the 
information. 

Wc have an organ which anfwers to that of 
hearing, viz. that of the voice; but we have 
none that anfwers in the like manner to that 
of the fight, nor can we imitate colours as we 
do founds. Hence we have one method more 
of cultivating the former fenfe than the latter: 
this is by exercifing theaftive and paf&ve organs 
reciprocally on each other. 

Man hath three kinds of voice ; the fpeaking. 
or articulate voice, the finging or melodious 
voice, and the pathetick or accented voice,, 
which is the language of the paffions, and ani- 

I mates 
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mates both our finging and our fpeech, A chil4 
hath thefe three kinds of voice as well as a grown 
peffon, but without knowing how to conjoin 
them in the fame manner: he difplays, like us, 
laughter, cries, complaints, exclamatio;is,. Sec* 
but he is incapable of modifying thefe with the 
various inflexions of the other two modes of 
voice. In the moft perfedl union of thefe three 
voices confifts the mofb complete mufick. 
Children are incapable, therefore, of this mufick, 
and thus have no expreffion in their fing- 
ing. It is the fame with their verbal difcourfe, 
in which they have no emphafis; they cry out, 
it is true, but they lay no accent on their words ; 
and, as there is little energy in what they fay,, 
there is nothing emphatick in their voice and 
language. Our pupil will be ftill more plain 
and fimple in his fpeech and difcourfe, becaufe 
his paffions, not being as yet excited, will 
not mix their language with his. Never fet 
him, therefore, to recite fpecches out of plays, 
nor teach him the arts of declamation. He wult 
have too much good fenfe to know how to give an 
afFecSted tone to the words -he does not under- 
ftand, or expreflion to fcntiments he has never 
felt. 

Teach him to fpeakplainly^ articulately, and 
to pronounce his words clearly and without 
afFeftation ; to know and pra6lifethegrammatic:> 
accent, to fpeak always loud enough to be 
heard; but never to raife his voice higher than 
the occafion requires, which is a common fault 

in 
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in the fchools. In every thing avoid what is 

fuperfluous. 

In the fame manner, in finging, you fliould 
endeavour to render his voice clear, equal, eafy 
and fonorous ; and his ear fufceptibleof meafure 
and harmony ; but nothing more. Imitative 
and theatrical mufick is above his capacity, I 
would not have him even make ufe of words 
in finging j or, if it were required, I would en- 
deavour to compofe fongs on purpofe for him, 
which fliould be adapted to his years, interefting 
and equally (imple with his ideas. 

It wrll be eafily imagined that, as I am not 
very prefling to teach him to write, I fliall not 
be more fo to make him learn mufick. No! we 
fliall not require him to pay a very earneft at- 
tention to anv thin^, nor be in too much hafte 
to exercife his judgement on figns. In this par- 
ticular I muft own, this delay feems attended 
with fome difficulties ; for, though the knowledge 
of notes may not at firft appear more neceflary 
for thofe who learn to fing, than that of letters to 
fuch as learn to read, there is, however, this 
difference, that in fpeaking we make ufe of 
our own ideas, and in finging of the ideas of 
others. Now to .exprefs the ideas of others, it is 
neceffary we fliould firft be able to read them. 
» But, in the firft place, inftead of reading, we 
may bear them, and a tune is more faithfully 
conveyed to us by the ear tha^i by the eye; Add 
to this, that to underftand mufick, it is not fuffi- 
cient to be able to play or fing; we muft learn 

to 
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to compofe at the fame time, or we fhall never 
be mailers of this fcience, Exercife your little 
mufician at firftin regular, harmonious periods; 
join^ them afterwards together by a very fimple 
modulation, and at length mark their different 
relations by correft punftuation, which is done 
by a good choice of flop and cadence. Above 
ail things.^ avoid anything fantaftick andwhim- 
fi'cal, nor ever affeft the pathetick in your 
expreffion, but choofe a melody always eafy and 
fiinple, always naturally arifing from the chofds 
cfTential to the tune, and indicating the bafs in 
fuch a manner as that he may eafily perceive and 
follow it : for, to form the voice and the ear, it is 
to be obferved, he fhould never fing to any in- 
ftrument but the harpfichord. 

For the better diftin£lion of the found of the 
notes, they are pronounced articulately ^ hence 
the cuflom of fol-fa-ing, by mean's of certain fyl- 
lables. To diftinguifli the degrees on the fcale,. 
it is neceflary to give appellations to thofe 
degrees, and alfo to the fixed terms of their differ- 
ence; hence the names of harmonick intervals^ 
and alfo the application of thofe letters of the 
alphabet, which are marked on the keys of the 
harpfichord, &c, and the notes of the gamut, 
C and jf fignify certain fixed and invariable 
founds, always made by the fame ftops. Ut and 
la are very different. Ut is conftandy the fun- 
damental note of a greater mode, or the medi- 
ant of a Icfler. La is conftantly the fundamen- 
tal of a leffer mode, or the fiKth note of a greater. 

Thus 
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Thus the letters denote the invariable terms of 
the relations in our mulical fyftem, and the fyl- 
lables exprefs the terms of limilar relations 
in difFerent tunes. The letters indicate the flops 
on the keys, and the fyllabtes the degrees of the 
mdde. The French muficians have ftrangely 
perplexed thcfe diftinfiions ; confounding the in- 
tent of the fyllables with that of the letters, and 
by multiplying without neceflity the figns of the 
flops, they have left none to exprefs the chords : 
infomuch, that with tliem Vt and C are always 
the' fame thing; which is not, nor ought to be 
the cafe ; for to what purpofe then fhould C find 
a place in the fcalc? .Hence the French man- 
mer of fol-fa-ing is extremely difficulty and 
quite ufelefs, conveying no precife ideas to the 
mind; as by their method the two fyllables Ut 
and Miy for example, may either ftand for a third 
greater or lefler. By what ftrange fatality is it 
that a country, produdliveof the fineft books of 
mufick in the world, fliduld be that wherein 
this fcience is the moft difficult to be attained ? 

Let us accompany our pupil in a more fimple 
and clear method ; let him know only two modes, 
the relations of which fhould be always the 
fame, and always indicated by the fame fyllables. 
Whether in learning to fing, or pl^y on an in- 
flrument, let him learn to found his mode on 
every one of the twelve tones, and whether 
he fix jD, C, G, &c. to make the final always 
ut or /^, according to the mode, - By this 
method he will always form a right conception 

of 
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of what you are teaching; the eflential relations 
-of the mode, whether in finging or playing, will 
be always prefent to his mind, his execution 
will be more c<^e£t, and his progreft more 
fpeedy. Thereis nothing more whimficaLand 
extraordinary than the French method of fol-fa* 
ing, as they call it, au naturel j as, by this, they 
fubftitute idea's foreign to the thing, inftead of 
ihofe which properly belong to it. Nothing is 
more natural than to fol-fa by tranfpofition, 
when the mode is tranfpofed. But enough on 
this fubjed : you may teach him muiick in what 
manner you pleafe, provided you only let him 
conHder it as an amufement. 

We are already well acquainted with the ftate 
of external bodies, with relation to our own, 
of their weight, figure, colour, folidity, magni- 
tude, diftance, temperature, motion, and reft. 
We are informed concerning thofe which fliould 
be fufFered to approach us, or £hould be kept at 
a diftance; of the methods we are to take to 
overcome their refiftance, or to make ufe of 
other bodies in our own prefervation. All this, 
however, is not enough : our own bodies are 
conftantly wafting, and ftand in need of be- 
ing perpetually recruited. Although we are capa- 
ble of converting fome other bodies into the fub- 
ftance of ours, we are not indifferent as to the 
choice of them. Every thing that offers itfelf 
4loth not yield aliment for the human body; and 
all thofe fubftances that do, are more or lefs proper 
to this end, as they are adapted to the conftitution 
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of ourfpecies, the climate we inhabit, our own 

particular temperament and manner of living. 

We fhould be poifoned, or might peri(h with 
liunger, if, in order to make choice of ^ proper 
:aliment, we were obliged to wait till experieoc^ 
ijAd inftru£led us : but that fuprenae Goodaefe 
which hath made the pjeafures of fenfible crea- 
tures the inftruments of their prefervation, in- 
forms us, by that which is ple^iing to the palate, 
what will agree with the ftomach* There is natu^ 
rally no phyfician fo infallible as the appetite; 
and I doubt much whether, in our primitive ftate, 
thofe aliments which were the moft agreeable to 
our tafte were not alfo the moft wholefome. 

Add to this, that our Creator has not only 
provided for the neceflities he hath laid us under, 
but alfo for the wants we bring on ourfelves ; 
and that it is with a view of making our de&res 
go hand in hand with our neceffities, that our 
tafte and inotinations change and alter with our 
manner of living. The farther we depart frcai 
a ftate of nature, the more we lofc of our natural 
tafte and inclinations ; or, rather, habit conftitutes 
a fecond nature, which we (b fubftitute in the 
place of the former, that noije of us difcover the 
difference. 

It follows hence, that the moft natural taftes, 
are the moft fimple : for thefe are the moft eafilj 
transformed : whereas, by whetting and irritating 
them by our caprices, they become inflexible 
and unchangeable. The man, who is as yet of 

np xx)untry, will eafily fall into the cuftoms of 

an)r 
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4ny country whatever, but one countrynfian canf 
not become another. 

This appears true to. «ie in all fenfes, but 
<teore particularly in that of tafte, properiy io 
called. Our firft aliment is niilk^ we are even 
difgufted at foil with ftrong favoMrs, and ac- 
cuftom ourfelves to them "by dqgreess. Fruits, 
pulfe, herbs, and at length brpiled me^it, withoujt 
faltor feafoning, were the alinients of primitive 
mortals. The -firft time a favage taftes wine, he 
is difgufted with it, and fpits it out; and even 
among -.us we find that thofe who attain their 
twentieth year, without tafting fermented li^ 
^uors, can never bring themfelves to^eliijithenft 
afterwards : we Ihould all have been abfliemious 
if wine had not been given .us in our younger 
years. In a word, the . more finaple ourtafle, 
the more univerfal 5 the moft common difgufts 
are entertained againft compounds. Did. we ever 
know a peribn entertain a diftafte againft bread 
or water? Hence we fee the path indicated by 
nature; this therefore is what we (hall follow. 
Let us endeavour, . as much as poffible, to pre- 
ferve the tafte of children, in its primitive and 
unvitiatcd ftate; let their nutriment be ordinary 
and fimple, nor £amiliarize their palates to any 
thing that is high flavoured. 

1 do not enquire here whether fuch a manner 
of living is^ healthful or not, as this is not to my 
prefent purpofe. It is fufficient for me to give 
it the preference, to know that it is moft conr 
formable to nature, and that it is the moft eafil/ 
5 co5\s^\\>5c\.^ 
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convertible into any other. Thofe who fay we 
ought to accuftom children to thofe aliments 
which they are to make ufe of when ^rown up, 
reafon, in my opinion, very improperly. Why 
ihould their nutriment be the fame, when their 
manner of living is fo very different ? A man^ 
whofe fpirits are wafted with care, labour, and 
fatigue, ftands in need of fucculent aliments that 
may furnifli him with new fpirits ; whereas a- 
child that is growing, and always fporting about, 
requires an abundant nourifliment, productive or 
good chyle. Befides this, a grown peribn hath 
already fome fettled rank, employment, and reii-» 
dence; but who can be certain what may hap- 
pen to be the future circumftances of a child ? 
Take care, in every cafe, not to give him too 
determinate a form, left it fhould coft him too 
dear to change it when occalion requires. Let 
us not fo educate him, that he muft perifh with 
hunger in a foreign country, unlefs he travel with 
a French cook, nor that he may be induced to 
fay hereafter that people know how to eat only in 
France. Have not I occafionally introduced a 
mighty pretty encomium ! For my own part, 
however, I am of a different opinion, and fay, 
on the contrary, that it is in France only people 
know not how to eat, as fo much art is required 
to make their visuals eatable. « 

Of all our various fenfations, thofe we re- 
ceive by means of the tafte affe<Sl us moft : for wc 
are more intereftcd to judge of thofe fubftances, 
which are to become part of our own, than of 

thof 
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tbofe which barely exift around us, A thoufand 
things are indifferent to the touch, the hearing, 
•and the fight; but there is hardly any thing in- 
difFerent to the tafle : Add to this, that the acc- 
livity of this fenfeis altogether phyfical ; it is the 
only one which has nothing tofay to the imagina- 
-tion; at leaft, it is that into which the imagina- 
tion enters left than into any other 5 whereas imi- 
tation and fancy often unite a moralimpreflionto 
•the phyfical in all others. Thus, generally fpeak- 
4ng, voluptuous and fufceptible characters, eafily 
' aftedked by the other fenfes, are cold and indif- 
-ferent to this. For this reafon alone, which 
feems to place the tafte below them, and to 
^render our defire of gratifying the palate con- 
-temptible, I conclude, on the contrary, that 
•die befl method to govern children, is to lead 
them by their mouth. The motive of gluttony 
is at worft preferable to that of vanity, in that 
the firfl is a natural appetite, depending imme^ 
diately on the gratification of the fcnfe j whereas^ 
the fecond arifes 'only from opinion, is fubjeft 
to the caprices of mankind, and to all manner 
of abufe. Gluttony is the paffibn of children, 
nor takes pkce of any other, but -difappears 
vprefently when others make their appearance. 
Believe me, a child will ceafe but too foon to 
think of what he k to eat; when his heart is 
•fully engaged, his palate will have but little to 
do. As he grows up, a thoufand impetuous kn^ 
4iments will divert his attention from eating, toex- 
citehis vanity : for this latter paiSonis that which 
Vol, !• O ^\^^\.^ 
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profits by the others, and at length engtofiee 
them all. I have fometimes made my obferva- 
tions on thofe perfons who hold good eatkig to 
be of fo much importance ; who begin to think^ 
as foon as they wake in the morning, what 
they fhall have to eat during the day, and de»- 
fcribe a feaft with more exaSnefs than Polybius 
defcribjss a. battle. I have always found that 
fuch pretenders to manhood were only great boys, 
thirty or forty years of age, without vigour aad 
without conixftence ; fruges confumert nati. Glut* 
tony il^ grown perfons is the vice of tboie who 
h^ve no hearts^ The foul of a gluttoa lie$ 
always in his palate : he is fonned for nothiag 
but to eat. Incapable of every other enjoymenli 
h« is nothing but when ^t table, aad is in<;apa»- 
jE»le.toJudgeof any thing in the world but made 
difbes. There let us leave him, without Vegiet^ 
to his brutal employment ; it is fitter for him 
than any other, as well for his fake^ as our own. 

To be fearful left gluttony* ibould take root 
and grow up in a child of any capacity, is the 
effeS: of a narrow way of thinking. In chikU 
hood we think only pn what we are to eat ; in 
youtl( we think little oh this fubjed; every* 
thing goes down, when we have other affairs to 
mind. I would not, however, advife an indii^ 
creet ufe to be made of fo mean a motive, nor 
that we (hould render the honour of doing a noble 
a£tion dependent on fweetmeats and bifcuits. 

But I fee no reafon, as childhood i$, or ought 

to be, employed ia mere amufementS) why exer- 

cifes 
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Crfei purely corpoyeal fliould not be attended with 
a perceptible and material priie. When thef 
little Majorcans wereufedCb fetch down a baiket 
from the top of a tree^ by flinging ftones at it, 
was it not very juft that a good breakfaft fliould 
repair the ftrength they had exfaaufted in the en* 
tcrprife* ? 

When the young Spartan, at the rifle of bar- 
ing his bones broke, flipt into the kitchen and 
brought off a young fox alive, and a£lually fuf- 
fered the rapacious animal to eat into his very 
1x>wels, without making the leaft cbmplaint, for 
fear of a.difcoveryy was it not very right that he 
fiuittld profit by his dear-bought prey^ and that 
he fhould make a meal of the cub that had made 
amealof him? A dainty repafl ought not in- 
deed to be made a reward, but why Ihould it 
not be made the effe£k of the pains taken to 
procure it? Emilius does not regard the cake I 
lay on the ftone as the reward of having run 
well ; he knows only that he hath no other way 
of getting the cake than by arriving firft at the 
end of the courfe. 

This doth not contradi£l the maxims I advance 
concerning the wholefome fimplicity of viands ; 
for to flatter the appetite of children, it is not 
neceflary to make them nice, but only to fatisfy 
them ; and this may be done by the moil Ample 
and common things in the world, if we do not 

O 2 endeavour 

* It is now fonie agf t fince the Majorcans have given 
up this cuflfom, which was ufual in the time of thek fa- 
mous- flingertt 
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endeavour to refine their tafte. That conftant 
appetite, which is excited in them by their ten- 
dency to growth, is a certain fauce which fup-i 
plies the place of many others. Fruits, milk- 
meats, cakes fomewhat better than common 
bread, and particularly the art of difpenfing thefe 
things moderately, are fuHicient to lead an whole 
army of children round the world; without giv- 
ing them any tafte for high -flavoured meats, or' 
running the rifk of fpoiling their palates. 

One proof that the tafte of meat is not na- 
tural to the human palate, is the indiifference 
which children have for that kind of food, and 
the preference they give to vegetable aliments, 
fuch as milk-meats, paftry, fruit, &c. it is of 
the utmoft confequence not to vitiate this primi- 
tive taftein children, to make them carnivorous. 
Were even their health not concerned, it wOuld. 
be expedient on account of their difpofition and 
charafter ; for it is fufficiently clear from expe- 
rience, that thofe people who are great eaters of 
meat, are in general more ferocious and cruel 
than other men. This obfervation holds good 
of all ti-mes and all places : the Englifli * barba- 
rity 

* I know that the Englifli boaft much of their huma- 
nity, and of the good difpofition of their nation; that tbey 
call themfeives good-natured peoplet they may cry them, 
felves up, however, for this good quality, as much as 
they pleafe j there is nobody elfe will join with them. 

—The tranflator cannot help obfenring, that our inge- 
nious authour appears, in the above note, to have forgot- 
ten,, what he maintains elfewhere, that ftrengthof body 
and of mind are ciTential to the conftitution and cbarac« 
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rity IS well known, whereas the Gaures* are, on- 
the contrary, the meekeft creatures in the worl^.- 
All favages are cruel ; and, as their manners da 
not tend to cruelty, it is plain it muft arife from 
their aliments. They go to war, as to huntings 
and treat their fellow-creatures as they treat 
bears. Even in England itfelf, butchers are not 
admitted on a jury; familiarity with blood har- 
dens abandoned wretches to murther. 

Homer hath made the Cyclops, who were 
flefli eaters, horrid monfters of men ; and the^ 
Lotophagi, a people fo amiable, that, when 
ftrangers had once become acquainted with them 
and tafted the fruits on which they lived, they 
even forget ^iheir native country, to take up their 
abode with their hods* 

** You aflc me, (ays Plutarch, for what rea- 
fon Pythagoras ahftained from eating the flefh of 
brutes i For my part, 1 am aftonifhed to thinky 
on the contrary, what appetite firft induced man 
to tafte of a dead carcafe ; or what motive could 

' O 3 fuggeft 

ter of a inan« If he (hould ever have an opportunity of 
being better aci|uainted with the Englifh nation than he 
a]»ppear8 to be at prefenf, he may know that they do not 
pride therafelves on that weaknefs of humanity, or that 
meek fpecies of good-naturewhich is characleriftic of milk« 
fops. 

* The Banians, who abftain from flefh more ftriflly 
than the Gaures, are almoft as meek as they ; but as their 
fyftem of morals is lefs pure^ and their religious worship 
le^ rational, they are not, on the whole. To good a fort 
of people. 
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fiiggeftthe notion of nouri(hing himfelf with the 
flefli of animals, which be faw the moment be* 
fore bleating, bellowing, walking, and looking 
about them. How could he bear to fee an im- 
potent and defenfelefs creature flaughtered, fkin- 
lied, and cut up for food ? How could he endure 
the fight of the convulfed limbs and mufclcs ? 
How bear the fmell arifing from their diffedion ? 
^Whence comejs it that he was not difgufted and 
flruck with horrour when he came to handle the 
bleeding flefli, and clear away the clotted blood 
and humours from the wounds ? Poetical fii^ioii 
ipight imagine 

The hides ftill crawling, and the mangled beafis 
Half-raw^ half-roafted; bellpwing their complajntg. 

** Such a pifture might even natuallv enough 
have reprefcnted iifelf to the m^n who nrft con- 
ceived an appetite for the flefhof a living animal, 
and direftedthe facrifice of the helplefs creature, 
that all the while might ftand licking the hand 
of its murtherer. We fliould, therefore, rather 
wonder at the conduft of thofe who-firft indulged 
themfelves in this horrible repaft, than at fuch as 
have humanely abftained from it. And yet the 
firft flefh-eaters, perhaps, might juftify them- 
felves, by pleading an afl: of neceffity, and the 
want of that plenty of other provifion, of various 
kinds, which luxury has introduced in our times, 
and which renders our conduft in this refpeAby 
io much the more inexcufable. s 

*• Happy 
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*^ H^ppy mortals ! might they exclaim, inad- 
ditifing the meA of our days. Hx>w highly fa- 
voured by the gods, in comparifon with your 
predcceflbrs ! How fertile are your fields, your 
cA"chards, your vineyards, in comparifon with 
our's ! In out- unhappy times, the earth and at- 
inofphere, loaded with crude and noxious va- 
pours, were intraftable to order, and obeyed 
i^ot the due return of the feafons. The uncer-* 
tain courfe of the rivers broke down on every 
'fide the infufficient banks ; fo that lakes, bogs^ 
and deep morafles, occupied three fourths Of the 
furface of the globe, while the other quarter of 
it wa6 covered with woods and barren fbrefts. 
The earth produced not fpbntaneoufly delicious 
ftuit; we had no implements c^ agriculture; 
we were ftrangters to the art of hufbandry ; and, 
employing no feed-^time, we had no harveft. 
Thus famine was perpetually at our heels. lii^ 
the winter, mofs and the bark of trees was our 
ordinary food. The frefli roots of dog's grafs 
and broom was a feaft for us ; and when, by 
chance, we found a repaft of nuts or acorns, W6 
danced for joy round the hazel and the oak, te 
the found of fomeruftic mufick, calling, in oiir 
grateful tranfports, the earth our nurfe and mo- 
ther. Such were our only feftivals, fuch our 
only fports : all the reft of our lives was made up 
of nothing but forrow, pain, dnd ttiiferjr. 

^< At length, when the iipporeriflied earth 
m> longer afforded us fubiiftanccr, we were conw 
pelled to commit an outrage M MtiM for our 

O 4 cs^^ 
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own prefervation ; and thus we began to eat our 
companions in mifery, rather than perifli witb 
them. But you ! cruel mortals ! what motive 
have you for fhedding innocent blood ? Behold 
what affluence on every fide furrounds you I 
How liberal is the earth of its fruits ! Howboun-- 
teous are your fields and vineyards ! The animals 
afford you milk in plenty for aliment, and wool 
to clothe and keep you warm. , What can you 
require more ? What barbarous. rage induces you 
to commit fo many murthers,when already load- 
ed with viands, and fated with plenty ? Whjr 
do you falfely accufe your mother earth of being 
incapable of affording you nourifliment ? Why 
do you jrebel againft Ceres the inVentrefs of laws, 
againft Bacchus the comforter of mankind, as if 
their lavifh bounties were not fufficient fbr the 
pi^fervation of the human, race i How can you: 
h^ave the heart to mix with the delicious fruits* 
of the earth the bones and flefh of dead car- 
caffes, and to eat with the fweetefl: milk the 
blood of the very cattle that afford it you. The 
lion and the panther, which you call wild bea lis, 
2& neceffarily from a natural inftinfl, and dc- 
ftroy other animals to preferve their own life* 
But you, an hundred times more wild and crutl 
than they, aft contrary to inflinft, without any 
fuch plea of neceffity, and only to indulge, your- 
felves in your barbarous delicacy. The animals, 
which you devour, are not thofe which devour 
others ; you do not eat carnivorous animals, but 

imitate their favage ns^ture. You have no. appe- 

titQ 
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tite but for meek and innocent brutes that hurr 
nobody ; but, on the contrary, fondly attach 
themfelves to your perfons, who faithfully fervc 
you, and whom you devour in return for their 
fervices. 

** Unnatural murtherers! ifyou ftill pcrfiftthat 
you are made to devour your fellow-creatures, 
creatures of .flefh and blood, living and fenfible 
as yourfelves, fupprefs at once that horrour which 
nature infpires againft fuch cruel repafts :. kill 
yourfelf the animals^ you would eat ; I fay, kill 
them with your own hands, without knives or 
cleavers. Tear theiti to pieces with your owii 
fingers, as the lions and bears do with their 
claws ; fet your teeth into the ox, and pull him 
to pieces ; ftick yournails into his hide : eat the 
tender lamb up alive, devour his flefli yet warm, 
and drink up his foul with his blood. Do you 
fhudder ? Dare you not hold a piece of living 
flefti in your teeth ? Defpicable mortals ! you kill 
the animal firft, and eat him afterwards, as if 
you endeavoured to kill him twice. * Nor is even* 
this fufficient ; even raw flefli difgufts you; your 
ftomach cannot digeft it ; it muft be transformed 
by cookery over the fire ; it muft be boiled, 
roafted, and feafoned with fait and fpices that 
entirely difguife its natural tafte. You muft be 
furniflied with butchers, bakers, and cooks, with 
people whofe bufinefs it is to difpel the horrour of 
murther, and drefs up the limbs of dead carcafTes 
in fuch a manner, that the palate, deceived by 
the artificial preparation, m^v «r*t rcjeft wKax\% 
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(o unnatural, but find a pleafure in the taftc of 
cadaverous morfcls, which the eye can hardly 
look on without horrour.*' 

Although the above citation be fomething fo- 
reign to my fubjeft, I could not refift the temp- 
tation of tranfcribing it; and I imagine few of 
iny readers will be difpleafed at the perufal of 
it. 

As to what relates further to the regimen of 
children, provided you accuftom them only to 
fimple and common aliments, you may let them 
eat,, run aboutj>and play as much as they will, 
without any danger of their eating too much, or 
of being incommoded by indigeftions. But if 
you let them go famiibed one half of their time, 
and they can poflibly efcape your vigilance, they 
would doubtlefs indemnify themfelves, and cat till 
they ai-e almoft ready to burft. Our appetites 
are irregular only becaufe we would impofe rules 
on them that are not dictated by nature. Being 
for ever bufled in regulating, prefcribing,adding^ 
or retrenching, we do nothing without^ pair of 
fcales in our hands; but thefefcales ferveonlyto 
weigh our own caprices, and are not the balance 
of our appetite. Among the peafants, the cup* 
board and orchard are always open, and we do 
not find that either the old or young among them 
know any thing of ipdigeftions. 

If itihould ever happen, however, that a child 
is given to eat too much, which I hardly think 
poffible in my way of education, it is very eafy 
fo far to divert his attentiao> by iuc\x amuieinenu 

as 
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as he i^ fdnd of, th^t he may become almoft fa- 
miflibd without even thinking of his viAuals. Is 
it not ftrange that fuch Ample and eafy means 
ihduld hiave efcaped all thofe who have treated 
this fubj^ of education? 

Herodotus relates^ that th(^ Lydians^ being op- 
preffiid by a great famine^ invented and inftitut- 
ed certain games arid bthfer amufements, in order 
to divert their att^ntioh froin the crtivings of appe- 
tite, and enable them to pafs away whole days 
without thinking of any thing to cat*. Ye learn*, 
cd governoursand tutors! yoli have read this paf- 
fage probably an hundred times, without ever 
thinking of what application might be made of 
it to children^ Someof you^ probably, will tell, 
me, that a child tHll never voluntarily leave his 
dinner tt) go to his leflTon. Moft grave pf eceptor^ > 
you are certainly in the right of it : but this is 
not the kind of adiufement I fbould recommend t 
in fuch a cafe. 

The fenfe of fmelling is to the tafte, what that- 
cf the fight \k td the touch : it precedes, and in- 
forms the tafte of the rhznnet in which diil^rent 
fubftances will afF<2£t it ; and thence difpofes it 
to feekor fhun fuch fubftance, ■ according to the 

6/ previous 

* The ancient hiftorians prefent many ufeful things 
to our view| were even the fafls on which they are founch* 
cd confeiTedly falfe. But we know not how to make snf 
good ufe of hiftory. Critical erudition engroffes evtry 
thingi as if it was of more confequence to know the 
truth of a fa£t, than to draw from it any ufeful inftruc- 
tion. Senfible men ought to look upon hiftory as a col- 
leClion of fables^ whofe morals may be ufeful to maiu.- 
kind. 
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previous impreiSon it thus receives* I have been- 
told that this fenfe, in favages, is afFefted very 
differently from our's, and that they judge quite 
otherwife of good and bad. fcents. For my part,- 
I am apt to believe it. Odours are in themielvesr 
feeble ^ fenfations ; th^y afFedt the imagination 
more than the fenfe, and influence us lefs by 
thofe fenfations they aftually excite than by fuclt 
as they give us reafon to expeS. This being 
fuppofed, the taftes of fome perfons becomings 
from their manner of living, fo different fronx 
the tafte of others, they ought to form a very 
different judgment of the fame favours, and, of 
courfe, of the odours that accompany them. Thus 
a Tartar may luxurioufly feafl his nofeon aftink- 
ing quarter of a dead horfe, as our lovers of game 
fnuff up the fleams of putrefadlion that arife from 
a tainted hare or partridge. 

Perfons who are alvs^ays Hungry cannot tak« 
any great pleafure in fcents that do not accom- 
pany fomething to eat. Our feeble and indolent 
fenfations fhould therefore be almofl impercep-, 
tible to thofe who walk too much to love walk- 
ing, and labour too little to find any great pka* 
fure in refl... 

The fmell is a fenfe intimately connefted 
with the imagination. By its bracing the nerves, 
it (hould more flrongly agitate the brain ; hence 
it is that odours at firfl relieye the fpirits, but 
afterwards by continued ufe are deftruftive. 
Their ejfeft is well known in the paflion of love : 
the fweet effluvia that perfume the toilette of a 

fiAe 
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fine lady are not fo defpicable a fnare as may be 
imagined ; and I know not whether to felicitate 
or lament the man of great fenfe, and little fenfi- 
bility, whofe heart never felt a palpitation front 
the fcent of the rofes in the bofom of his mif- 
trefs^ 

The Cenfe. of (inelling cannot be very aftive 
in the firft age of youth, in which the imagina- 
tion, little animated by thepaHions, is hardly 
fufceptible of emotion ; and in~ which we have 
not acquired experience enough to know, by the 
information of one fenfe, what is promifed by 
another. This obfervation is confirmed by ex- 
perience ', for it is certain that this fenfe is very 
dull in mofl: children- Not that the fenfation 
itfelf is. not as fubtile^ and perhaps more fo than 
in men ; but becaufe, annexing to it no idea, 
they- do not eafily derive from it a fenfe of pain 
or pleafure, and are not delighted or offended as 
we are. 

I believe that, without departing from this 
fyftem, or having rccourfe to the comparative 
anatomy of the two fexes, it would not be diffi- 
cult to give a reafon why women in general are 
more afi'c£^ed by odours than the men. 

tt is faid that the favages of Canada acquire, 
in their infancy, fo fabtle a fenfe of fmelling, 
that, notwithftanding they have good dogs, they 
difdainto make ufe of them in thecbace, and are 
their own dogs when they go out hunting. 1 
can eafily conceive, that if we fhould educate 

children, to fcent or fmell out their dinner, in 
4 ^^ 
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the fame fnanner as dogs are ufed tp fccnt the 
game, we might pol&bly bring that fenfe to the 
fame degree of perfeAion in men as in dogs t 
not that I fee,, in fa£i, that they can deduce any. 
great ufe from fuCh a degree of peffeftion ixl thi$ 
fenfe, unlefs in regard to the relations betw^eii 
this, and that o( the tafte. Nature hith tiken 
care to make us expedience thefe relatiOrts j hav- 
ing almoft infeparably united the iftion of the 
latter fenfe to that of the former, by placing their 
organs near to each other, and opening an im- 
inediate communication betyreen both, fo that 
we can tafte nothing peffeftly without fmelling 
it at the fame time. • What I would advife is,, 
that we fliould not alter thefe natural relations, 
to cheat a child by concealing, for example, 
tinder fome- agreeable aromatic, a difagreeable 
medicine; for the difcprd of the two fenfes is then' 
tdo great to be eafily abufed ; the moft a<ftive 
fenfe abforbing the effefl: of the other, and ren* 
dering the medicine not the lefs difguftful. This 
Jjifguft extends itfelf, alfo, to all the fenfations 
that affe<£t us at the fame time ; the imagination 
h excited by the wcfakeft to recall the ftrortger : . 
thus a perfume t6d fweet becomes only dif- 
gufting 5 and thu^ it isr, that our indifcreet pre- 
cautions augment thefum of our difpleafing feii'^ 
fations at the expenfe of thofe which arc agree- 
aMe. ) 

It remsuns for me to treat, in the fucceeding 

ttooks, of the cultivation of a kind of flxth fenfe ; 

called common-fcnfe j not fo much bccaufe it i« 

5. > common 
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coinmon to all men, as becaufe it refults from 
a well-regulated ufe of the other fenies, and 
inftrufts us in the nature of things, frojn their 
cohcurrent appearances. This fixth fenie has,, 
of courfe, no particular organ ; but refides in the 
brain ; its fenfations, which are purely inter- 
nal, being called perceptions or ideas. It is the 
number of thefe ideas that limits the extent ot 
our knowledge ; it is their prefpiculty that 
determines the clearnefs of the underftanding j, 
and it is the art of comparing them with each>, 
other, that is called human reafon. Thus, what 
I call fenfitive, or 'puerile,, rcafop, conlifts in* 
forming fimple ideas from the concurrence o£' 
various fenfations ; and what I call intelleftual 
or human reafon, confifts in forming complejt 
ideas from the concurrence of many fimple 
ideas. 

On the fuppofition, th^n, that my method is* 
hatural, and that I am not deceived i^ the appli*. 
cation, I have conducted my pupil through ths 
region of fenfations to the ponfincs of puerile 
reafoning : the firft ftep we take beyond thefe 
limits, ought to be that of a mam But before 
we enter on this new career, let us caft oup 
c)re, for a moment, over that through which 
we have pafTed. Every age, every ftate of life 
has its particular degrees of perfection, a kind 
of maturity peculiar to itfelf. We have often 
heard talk of a full grown man ; let us confider 
a little what i^ a full-grown child : this obje<£t 

Wilt 
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will be more new to us,, and perhaps not left 
agreeable. 

The exiftence of finite beings is fo poor and 
limited, that when we fee them only as they 
are, we are little affecled. The real objed- is 
aggrandifed by chimeras, and if the imagination 
added no charm to thoie which a6tually ftrike 
our fenfes, the barren pleafure we fhould take 
therein would be confined to the organ, and 
would leave the heart unaffeded. The fields 
and vineyards, adorned with all the treafures of 
autumn, prefent a fcene which the eye naturally 
admires; but this admiration is cold and unaf- 
fefting ; if it pleafes, it is more from refledlion 
than fentiment. In the fpring, the country 
appears bleak and naked ; the woods afford no 
fliade, and the verdure is hardly perceptible on 
the plain ; and yet the heart is immediately af- 
fcfted with the profpedl. At the fight of re- 
^cinimated nature, it feels itfelf re-animated; the 
images of delight are excited all around. The 
companions of its pleafures, thofe tears of joy 
which are ever- ready to accompany delightful 
fentiments, fiand already in our eyes ; but the 
profpedl of harveft, however animated, lively 
and agreeable, we always behold with different 
fenfations. 

Whence is this diffierence ? It is that, to the 
profpeft of the fpring, the imagination joins 
that of the fucceding feafonsj to the t«nder 
buds which the eye juft beholds, it adds the 
flowers, the fruits, the fpreading ihadesj and 

fometimes 
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f®metimes the myfterious pleafures they fpread 
themfelves to conceal. Thp imagination pre- 
fents, in one point of view, various fuccejQive 
fccnes, and takes a profpeft of objefts, not as 
they really are, but as it could wiih them to be. 
In autumn, on the contrary, nothing more is to 
be feen in idea than exiftsin fa<9:. If we would 
anticipate the fpring, cold winter intervenes^ 
and the imagination is chilled amidft froft and 
fnows. 

. Such is the fource of thofe charms which are 
prefented us by promifing infancy, in preference^ 
to the perfedtion of maturer age. When do we 
conceive any real pleafurc in taking a view of 
the lituation of a man ? It is then only, when 
the remembrance of his acS^ions enables us to 
take a retrofpeft of his life, and to reprefent him 
in the time of his youth. If we are reduced to 
the neceffity of considering him fuch as he is, or 
to fuppofe him fuch as he will be in old age^ 
the idea of declining nature effaces all our plea-* 
fures. We' can take no delight in feeing a maa. 
advance with hafty ftrides to the tomb ; the 
image of death involves every thing in defor- 
mity. 

But when I take a view of a child, ten or 
twelve years of age, robuft and well-formed, 
every idea that his fituation excites is agreeable,, 
whether relative to the prefent or the future. 
I fee him animated, lively, aftive, fporting about 
without care, and undifturbed by the thoughts 
of futurity^ capable of enjoying all his faculties,. 



V 
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and fo full of life as to feem defirous to irifufe it 
into every objc<^ around him. I forefce him 
in a more advanced age^ exerting that fenfc 
and genius which his faculties are daily difplay* 
ing: I contemplate the obje<^ before me««*as a 
child he gives me great delight; as a future manr 
he delights me ftill more-: his youthful blood 
f^ems to give frefh motion to mine ; 1 catch 
fnom him a new portion of life, and grow young 
again in his vivacity. 

But the clock ftrikes ; the fch<Ml-hour is come : 
what an alteration ! In a moment his eyes lofe 
their fire, hrs chearfulnefs is at an end: farewell 
to joy and play. A fevere and crabbed precep- 
tor takes him by the hand, and, faying gravely 
/^ CBpie^ Sir^*' forces him away. The chamber 
he is led into is furniihed with books. Books! 
dull furniture, indeed, for a child of his age; 
b«t the poor infant fuiFers himfelf to be dragged 
thither, cafting in fllence an eye of regret onr 
every objed around him, his eyes fvijlmming iiv 
tears he dare not fhed,^ and his , heart fwelling 
with fighs he dare^not vent. 

O thou, who haft nothing of this kind to 
fear; thou, who art always a ftranger to trouble 
and reftraint; thou who paffeft the day without 
difquietude, the night without impatience, and 
reckoneft the hours only by the pleafures, come,, 
my happy, my amiable pupil, and comfort 
me, by thy prefence, for the departure of this 
little unfortunate : He comes— I feel at his 
approach a fenfation q( joy, of which I fee 

hinv 
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him with pleafure partake. 1^ is his friend, 
his comrade, the companion of his fports, who 
called him J he is certain that, whenever he fees 
me, he fhall not be long without fome agree- 
able amufemerit; we never are dependent on each 
bther, yet always agree, and are never fo happy 
with any other perfon as when we are together. 

His figure, attitude, and countenance, fpeak 
affurance and contentment; his face is the pic- 
ture of health; his firm ftep gives him an air of 
ftrength and vigour; his complexion, delicate 
without being pale and wan, has nothing in it 
of effeminate foftnefs j the fun and the wind 
having already given to his Ikin the honourable 
tcint of his fex : his features, though flill plump, 
begin to fhow fome diflinguifhing marks of phy- 
fiognomy; ni$ eyes, as yet unanimated by the 
glow of fentiment, have all their natural fcrenity ; 
they are not grown dull and heavy from care or 
forrow, nor have incefTant tears made furrows 
in his cheeks. On the contrary, you may fee, 
in his alert but fleady motions, the vivacity of 
hi» age, the firmncfs of his independence, and 
the experience he hath gained from the many 
and various exercifes to which he has been ac- 
cuftomed. He has an open and liberal mien, 
without the leaft air of infolence or vanity ; as 
he has not been kept poring over his books, his 
looks are not direfted downwards, nor is there 
any occafion to bid him hold up his head : nei- 
ther fear nor fhame ev^r made him hang it 
down. 
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Make room for him, gentlemen, in the midft 
of an affembly; examine him, afk him what 
queftions you pleafe ; you need neither fear his 
impertinence, his prate, nor his indifcretion. 
You need be under no apprehenfions that he wilt 
expeft to engrofs your employment or oinver- 
fation, or that you fhcmld not be able to get rid 
•f him at pleafure. 

At the fame time, you muft as little expefl: 
of him fmart repartees, or witty and agreeable 
difcourfe. You muft not think that he will re- 
tail to you a fet of pretty phrafes that I may 
have taught him by rote^ All that you have 
to expe£t, from him, is {imple and native,, 
truth, without ornament, without preparation,, 
and without vanity. He will as readily tell 
you his evil thoughts and adlions as his good* 
ones, without giving himfelf any concern about 
the efFeft it may have on thofe to whom he 
is fpeaking. He will ufe the privilege of fpeech 
with all the fimplicity of its firft inftitu- 
tion. 

We are fond of forming good prefages of 
children, and always feel regret at that torrent 
of impertinence, which ufually overturns thofe 
hope^ that are fo apt to be excited when any 
lucky hit efcapes them. If mine fhould feldom 
excite fuch hopes, he will in return never occa- 
fipn fuch regret ; for he will never make ufe of 
an ufelefs word,, nor wafte his breath in talking 
what nobody will liften to, His ideas, it is 
true, are confined, )9ut clear 5 If he knows no« 

tliinj; 
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thing' by rote, he knows a great deal by expe- 
rience* If he hath read lefs than other children 
in printed volumes, he hath read much morein 
the volume of nocture. His underftanding does 
iiot lie on his tongue, but in his brain : he hath 
lefs memory thaajudgement; he can fpeak only 
one language, but then he underftan<^s what he 
fays, and though he may not talk of things fo 
well as others, he will do them much better. 

He knows nothing at all of cuftom, fa- 
fhion, or habit: what he did yefterday, hath 
no influence at all on what he is to do to-day* : 
he purfues no formula^ is influenced by no au- 
thority or example, but afls and fpeaks from his 
own judgement. Hence you muft never expeft 
of him ftudied difcourfes nor afi^<Sled manners, 
but always the faithful exprefEon of his ideas, 
and the condudl influenced only by his incli- 
nations 

You 

* The influence of habk arlfes from ^he natural indo- 
lence of man, and this indolence increafes in proportion 
at* he indulges hrmfelf in it. It is lefs trouble to do as 
vre have done before, than to (Irike out any thing new: 
the road is beaten, and it is eafier trod. Thus it is re* 
markable that the influence of habit is very great over old 
men and idle perfons, and very little over youth and fuch 
as are a^ive and lively. Habit is convenient only for weak 
minds, which it enfeebles daily more and more. The 
only habit that can be ufeful to children, is to accuftom 
them to Tub mit without ^reluftance to neceflity; and the 
only ufeful one to grown perfons is that which teaches 
them to fubmit in the like manner to reafon* Every other 
habit is a vice* 
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. You will find in him a few moral nottohi 
irelacive to his suSlual ftate^ but none on the reta<<> 
tive fituation in which he ftands to fociety : and 
indeed of what ufe would the latter be to him ; as, 
whije a child, he i& not yet become an adding 
member of the- community } Talk to him about 
liberty, property, or even the right of conven<^ 
t|on, he will fo far undelrfland you : he knows 
why that whick belcKgs to him is really hbown^ 
and why that which does not belong to him is 
not his owd* But go beyond this, and he will 
underftand nothing of the matter. Speak to him 
of duty and obedience,: and he will not know 
what you are talking about. Command kim:to 
do any thing, he will net underftand what you 
mean by it : but tell him that, if he will do yoM 
fuch or fuch a favour now, you will return it on 
fome other occafion, he will fly immediately to 
oblige you ; for he defires nothing more than to 
j^creafe his rights, and to acquire over you 
thofe which he thinks inviolable. Perhaps he 
will not even be forry to be held in eftimation, 
and be looked upon asof fomeconfequence ; but 
if you difcover this laft motive, he hath already 
deviated from nature, and we have hot taken care 
to clofe up all the avenues of vanity. 

If, on his parr, he Ihould have any occafion 
ibr aiEftance, he will afk it indifferently of the 
firft perfon he meets ; of a king as well as a 
foot boy : all men are in his notions equal. 
You would fee, by the manner of his requefl*, 

that 
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that ^ thinks nothing due to him* He knows 
that what he a&s is a favoiur, and alfo that it it 
humanity to^ grant it him. > Hid cxfrreffion is 
fioipleand laconick. His yw:ty his looks, his 
geili^res are thofe of a Being equdly accuftomed 
to meet with compliance and refufaU He af^ 
k£ts neither the naean and fervile fuhmiffion o£ 
a flave, nor the imperious tone of a mafter^ 
^ut difplays a modeil confidence m. his &llow«^ 
t:realure, the noble and affecting complacence 
of a fjree, fenfible, and feeble Being, who defires 
the affiflance of another Being, equally free and 
independent, but powerful and beneficent. If 
you comply with his requeft alfo, he will noC 
thank you for fo doing ; but will be fenfible that 
he has cootra^led an obligation, which he will 
ev^r be ready to repay. If, on the contrary, 
you refufe him affiftance, he will not complain^ 
nor infift on your compliance ; he knows that 
will b^ needlefs: but he will fay to himfelf ^ 
** It could not be;" and, as I have obferved 
already, we njsver refufe to fubmit to an acknow* 

kdged neceiEty. 

Leave him alone at full liberty, and take no^ 
tice of l]^s a&ions, without fpeaking to him; 
obferve, in fuch a fituation, what he does, and 
how he goes about it. As he is under no ternp^ 
tation or heceiSty toconvincehimfelf of his free- 
dom, he will do nothing out of wantonnefs or 
merely to exert an ziSt of power ; he is very 
fenftble he is always mafter of himfelf. He 
m alert, li^jht, and aftive ; his motions have all 
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the vivacity of his age, but you will fee nwie of 
them but what are directed to fome end. What- 
ever he may have a mind to do, he will under- 
take nothing above his abilities ; for thefe he has 
tried, and knows them perfe<SWy well : the 
means he makes Axk of, alfo, are always duly 
adapted to his defigns, and he feldom attempts 
any thing without being affured of fuccefs. He 
hath an attentive and accurate eye ; he never jgoes 
about idly, afking odier people concerning what 
he fees ; but examines it himfelf, and will rather 
take a great deal of trouble to find out what he 
hath a mind to know, than aflc about it. If ever 
he falls into unforefeenembarrafTments, heis lefs 
perplexed ; and, if there be danger, ftill lefs 
frightened, than others would be in the like cir- 
cumftances. As his imagination remains as yet 
inaftive, he only fees what is true in reality ; he 
rates the danger at what it is, and always pre- 
fcrves a coolnefs of temper. He has been obli- 
ged too often to fubmit to neceffity, to think of 
oppofmg it now : he hath felt its yoke from the 
cradle, and is prepared for the worft that can 
happen. 

Whether he is at work or at play, he knows 
no difference ; both are alike toliim j his diver- 
Cons are his bufinefs. In every thing he does, 
he is gaily interefted, and pleafingly at liberty ; 
difplaying at once'the turn of his genius and the 
compafs of his knowledge. Is it not a moft 
-delightful pifture, to fee a well made youth, 
with a lively and chearful eye, a contented and 

ferene 
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ferene air, and an open fmiling countenance, 
taking a delight in the moft ferious occupations, 
or profoundly bufied in the moft frivolous amufe- ' 
meiits i 

Would you take a view of this objed in the 
light of compaHfon ? Let himmixin thecompany 
of other children. You will fee prcfently which 
is moft completely formed, and comes neareft 
to the perfeflion of their age. Among the chil- 
dren educated in town, none will be found more 
acute and expert than he, and yet he will furpafe 
them all in point of ftrength. Among thofe 
which are brought up in the country, he will 
equal the young peafants in ftrength, arid furpafs 
them greatly in addrefs and ingenuity. With re- ' 
fpcft to everything within the capacity of young 
perfons of his age, he will judge, reafon, and 
forefee better than all thofe who are educated ia 
the common methods, either in town or country. 
In running, leaping, moving, or lifting hodiesj in • 
eftimating diftances, inventing amufemehts, and 
carrying off the prize at each ; one would ima- 
gine all nature at his command, he knows fo 
well how to carry his point in whatever he un- 
dertakes. He is formed to guide, to govern his 
equals J ingenuity and experience ferve him in 
the place of right and authority. Give him what 
garb and name you pleafe, it is nd matter ; he 
will be* always at the head of his companions, 
and they will ever be fenfible of his fuperiority 
over them. Without the defire of commanding, 
he will be their matter j without believing they 

Vol. •!• P ^Joci-i 
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obey, they will be obedient to him in- every 
thing. 

He is arrived at the maturity of infancy j he 
hath lived the life of a thild, and has not pur- 
chafed the perfedion he hath attained at the ex- 
penfe of his happinefs 5 on the contrary, both 
have cencurr^ in his education. Even in ac- 
quiring the knowledge and underftanding of his 
age, he hath been as free and happy as his con- 
ftitution would permit him : fo that if providence 
fhould deprive us of him in the bloflbm of our 
hopes, we ihall not have at once to lament both 
his life and his death ; our forrows will not be 
aggravated by the remembrance of thofe which 
we have occafioned him : we fhall have it to 
fay, at leaft, that he enjoyed life in his infancy, 
and that we did not deprive him of any of thofe 
good things nature bellowed on Jiim. 

The great inconvenience in this mode, of edu- 
cation, is, that the eiFedls of it are not perceptible 
to any butperfons of difeernment, and that chil- 
dren educated with all the care I have been 
fpeakingof would appear to vulgareyes only as fo . 
many blundering uncultivated boys. A preceptor 
ufually ftudies more his own intereft than that of 
his pupil y he endeavours to make it appear that 
his time and pains are not thrown away, and that 
h^ deferves a much better falary than he is paid. 
He furnifhes his difciple, therefore, with acquifi- 
tions pompous in their form, and eafily difplay- 
ed : he does not trouble himfelf, whether the in- 
fljf uiSUons he gives his pupil be ufeful or not, 
"* provided 
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•provided what he teaches him is calculated to 
make a figure in the eyes of others. 1 o this 
end, he indifcriminately fluffs the memory with 
an heap of paltry literature, not more burthen- 
fome than ufelefs. 

When the child is to be examined, he is made 
to exhibit his flock of merchandlfe : he difplays 
it at large; we admire it for a while ; and then 
he packs up his bale again, and marches off. 
My pupil is not fo rich ; he has no fuch packet 
of baubles to difplay ; he hath nothing to exhibit 
but himfelf. Now, a child is no eafier to be 
known at firfl fight than a man. Where are the 
penetrating obfervers, who can fix in a moment 
on thofe features by which they are charafterifed? 
Doubtlefs there are fuch ; but there are very few, 
and not to be met within one father in a hundred, 
A multiplicity of queftions tire and difguft 
every body, much more children. They are fa- 
tigued in a few minutes, and pay no longer at- 
tention to the obftinate inquifitor who continues 
to queftion them ; anfwering him only at ran- 
dom. This method of examination, therefore, 
is futile and pedantic ; a fingle word, fometimes, 
let fall by chance, gives us a better infight into 
their genius and charader than a tedious con- 
verfation : but we mufl be careful to mark that 
fuch word was neither accidental nor acquired. It 
requires a good deal of judgement inonc's-felf to 
eftimate that of a child. 

I remember a ftory, which I heard related by 
the late Lord Hyde, concerning one of his friends^ 
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who, returning from Italy, after an abfenctf of 
three years, had a mind to examine into the pro- 
grefs of his fon, a boy about nine or ten years 
old. To this end, he took an opportunity, as he 
was walking out one evening, with the child and 
its governour, in a field where the fcholars were 
amufing themfelves with flying their kites. Ob- 
ferving the fhadow of one of the kites in the path 
along which they were walking, the father aflc- 
ed the fon, ** Where was the kite of which they 
faw a fhadow?" To which the boy, without 
hcfitating or lifting up his head, readily anfwer- 
ed, '* In the highway." And in reality, added 
my Lord Hyde, the highway was fituated be- 
tween us and the fun. The father embraced the 
child in rapture at his reply, and fo finifhed the 
examination. The next day he fettled an an- 
nuity alfo on his governour, independent of his 
other allowance. 

How fenfible a father ! how promifing achild! 
The queftion afked was precifely adapted to his 
age ; the anfwer was certainly very fimple ; but 
do you fee what an accuracy of infantine judge- 
ment it fuppofes. Thus it was tjie pupil of 
Ariflotle managed the clebratedcourfer that none 
of his equerries could tame. 



End of the First Volume. 
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